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EDITORIAL 


The most momentous date in the history of Alabama was 
January 11, 1861, when its legally authorized delegates in Con¬ 
vention assembled in Montgomery, passed the ordinance with¬ 
drawing the State from the Union. As Director of the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History, I have long contem¬ 
plated presenting through the pages of the Alabama Historical Quar¬ 
terly, the full story of that event, facts leading up to it, the acts of 
the Convention, and the results. With the increased duties and 
responsibilities that have come to the Director as administrative 
officer of the Department, with the expansion of its numerous 
divisions and sub-divisions, the task of writing the story was not 
possible for her to undertake personally. She therefore delegated 
the task to David L. Darden, a member of the staff of the Depart¬ 
ment, a graduate of the University of Alabama with both A. B. 
and A. M. degrees. For a number of months Mr. Darden devoted 
the greater part of his time to the necessary research work in 
preparation for writing the story itself. 

Feeling that the student and the casual reader into whose 
hands this issue of the Quarterly might fall would be curious to know 
something about the men who were selected by the voters of the 
State as delegates to the Convention afterwards officially known 
as the Secession Convention and the task being too tedious and 
extensive for the author of the main article to undertake, several 
other persons working in the division of Maps and Manuscripts 
with Mr. Darden were given the task of assembling data and 
writing the sketches. As stated elsewhere in the article itself 
these sketches were prepared by Misses Carlotta P. Mitchell, Ade¬ 
laide Rogers, Julia Smallwood and Mrs. Mary R. Martin, the 
greater part of them by Miss Mitchell. It was found, however, 
that the original sketches if printed as prepared would call for 
more pages than the magazine appropriation would allow. The 
task of reducing and restating these sketches fell to Mr. Darden 
when he had completed the main article. 

Reference is made in footnotes by the author to the many 
sources from which he derived his data for the article itself. Great 
difficulties were encountered in locating biographical facts con¬ 
cerning the delegates as many of them had disappeared from pub- 
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lie life long ago without leaving descendants or others who might 
have supplied the facts wanted. There were sketches of many of 
these men and others connected with the events, either full or 
brief, found in History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biogra¬ 
phy, by the late Thomas M. Owen. Works of other historians were 
consulted and a wide correspondence initiated. Much help was 
derived by requests through the press asking for relatives or 
friends of this or that delegate. Sketches of the members of the 
Senate and House of Congress from the State, with their speeches 
when withdrawing from those respective bodies in Washington, 
are presented in this publication. 

With the hope and belief that this historical document will 
explain to the present generation the causes that led to the se¬ 
cession of the several Southern States that later formed the Con¬ 
federate Government, will give to their minds a vivid picture of 
the scenes and personalities taking part in the great event and 
will cause those who are descended from the actors in this human 
drama to lift their heads with pride with the realization of the 
moral courage and mental integrity of those who acted according 
to the dictates of their own consciences, both those who approved 
secession and those who opposed it. 

Marie Bankhead Owen, Director, Alabama State 
Department of Archives and History, and 
Editor, Alabama Historical Quarterly. 
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ALABAMA SECESSION CONVENTION 

By 

David L. Darden 
INTRODUCTION 


The first noticeable appearance of the secession movement in 
Alabama came about the middle of the nineteenth century. There 
had existed a controversy between various sections of the country 
since colonial days, but it is unlikely that any organized group in 
the South entertained the idea of disrupting the Union as a means 
to redress its grievances^ Although the North and South seldom 
agTeed on policies and philosophies of government, differences 
were usually adjusted to the satisfaction of most of the people as 
long as factions were willing to compromise. Numerous com¬ 
promises have been introduced and accepted to insure the peace, 
security and tranquillity of this nation, these measures having been 
closely affiliated with the American way of life. 


But for compromise it is doubtful that the colonies would 
have won their independence or formulated policies to enable a 
young republic to establish herself among the nations of the 
world during the critical period following the Revolution. It is 
unlikely that the Constitution of the United States would have 
been drafted or ratified if the framers of that priceless document 
had not resorted to compromise-. At the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion two great parties originated which, under various names, em¬ 
bodied contrasting theories of government, namely, centralized and 
state rights. A number of incidents of that Convention had direct 
bearing on slavery and secession, but space is too limited to refer 
to more than two of them. In the first place, delegates from the 
larger states favored a plahU which provided for a Congress of 
two houses with representation in each house based ,on population. 
The smaller states came forward with a proposal^ calling for a 
Congress of one house which would have equal representation of 
all states. Obviously, the deliberations of the Convention were 


l Denman, C. P., The Secession Movement in Alabama , (Montgomery, 1933), 
p. 14. 

2 The Virginia Plan. 

3 The New Jersey Plan, 
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deadlocked until a compromise measure was accepted authorizing, 
a Congress of two houses, and providing that states would have 
equal representation in the Upper House and representation ac¬ 
cording to population in the Lower House. Secondly, the ques¬ 
tion of slavery aroused quite a debate in the Convention even 
at this early date. Free states wanted to include slaves in pro¬ 
rating taxes but opposed counting them in allocating representa¬ 
tion; slave states insisted on determining representation by in¬ 
cluding slaves but objected to being taxed accordingly. The com¬ 
promise spirit prevailed again, and this matter was settled by 
counting five slaves as three in determining representation and 
tax assessments, 4 

Inasmuch as there had been no lack of asserting the sovereign 
rights of states in the North, sentiments for secession did not 
necessarily originate in the South. Several incidents will suffice 
as proof of this statement. In the first place, the Governor of 
Connecticut stated as far back as 1796 that the North should 
separate from the South if Thomas Jefferson were elected to the 
Presidency. 5 Secondly, New England maintained the Essex Junto, 
a standing committee for the purpose of bringing about a with¬ 
drawal from the Union. This organization existed several years 
prior to the end of the War of 1812, and it might have accomplished 
its objective had the war continued for a longer period of time. 
The third incident occurred when the New England Federalists 
met on December 15, 1814, for the purpose of devising means of 
security and defense against foreign nations, and to safeguard 
privileges of states against alleged encroachments of the Federal 
Government. 6 This Convention was called because of New Eng¬ 
land’s opposition to the War of 1812 and the Embargo Act. Be¬ 
fore adjourning, the Convention passed resolutions recommending 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, and further 
resolved that "if their recommendation should not be heeded and 
if the defense of their respective,, states should still be neglected, 
a further convention should be created with such powers and in¬ 
structions as the exigency of a crisis so momentous may require.” 
The legislatures of Connecticut and Massachusetts approved these 


*The Three-Fifths Compromise. 

5 Curry, J. L. M., Civil History of the Government of the Confederate States, 
(Richmond, 1901), p. 16. 

6 The Hartford Convention. 
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proposals and sent commissioners to Washington to urge their 
adoption. The Treaty of Ghent was signed ending the war on 
December 24, 1814, and the “Hartford Convention Federalists” 
became a term of reproach. The controversy over the obligation 
of governors to make the militia available, when called for by the 
President, presented a problem of constitutional law which had 
not been entirely settled at the outbreak of the War Between the 
States. Finally, John Quincy Adams, former President of the 
United States, stated in an address to the New York Historical 
Society in 1839 that the people of each state had a right to secede, 
and that states should have friendly partings if' circumstances ever 


demanded disunion. He also said that nations acknowledge no 


judge between them upon the earth; and their governments, from 
necessity, must, in their intercourse with each other, decide when 
the failure of one party to a contract to perform its obligations 
absolves the other from reciprocal fulfillment of its own.’” 


The institution of slavery began in the English colonies soon 
after they were established, and slaves were to be found in all of 
them at the time of the Declaration of Independence. Among the 
first colonies to recognize slavery through statutes were Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1641, Connecticut in 1650, and Virginia in 1661. Upon 
finding that the slaves would not pay in the North the owners 
sought to dispose of them, and most of them were obviously sold 

to Southern farmers. 

As the slavery agitation gained impetus, the Northern and 
Southern states sought to maintain their relative balance in both 
houses of Congress. The dense population in the North as com¬ 
pared to the scattered inhabitants of the South gave the control 
of the Lower House to the anti-slavery group. On the other hand 
the South was able to block hostile legislation in the Upper House, 
and this section concentrated to keep the same equilibrum in that 
house. Soon after the purchase of the Louisiana Territory from 
France in 1803 the leaders from the North and South foresaw the 
creation of several new state out of this vast Mississippi Valley 
Region, and they realized the danger of disrupting their sectional 


7 Davis, Jefferson, The Rise and Pall of the Confederate Government , 2 Vols., 
(New York, 1881), I, 190f. 
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balance. Both sections prepared for a fight to the finish, and 
slavery was the target. The North in general, New England in 
particular, waged a relentless fight against the extension of slavery 
to this territory; but the South was equally persistent in its efforts 
to guarantee any new states the right of having slaves. After long 
and heated debates the matter was temporarily settled when the 
Missouri Compromise was accepted in 1820. The compromise pro¬ 
vided that Missouri should be admitted into the Union as a slave 
state, Maine as a free state, and that no other state north of 36° 
and 31 of the Louisiana Territory would be admitted into the 
Union as a slave state. This compromise was declared unconsti¬ 
tutional twenty-seven years later by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Slavery became a live issue again in 1846 when President 
James IC. Polk asked Congress to appropriate $2,000,000 to pur¬ 
chase the Mexican Territory. Anti-slavery leaders attempted to 
attach to the appropriation bill the Wilmot Proviso, a rider which 
would ha\e prohibited slavery in this territory. The appropriation 
bill, with the Proviso, finally passed the Lower House, but it did 
not pass the Senate before Congress adjourned. It was introduced 
again at the next session of Congress with prolonged and acrimo¬ 
nious debates following. Slavery leaders threatened secession un¬ 
less some compromise could be reached which would permit 
slavery in part of the Mexican Territory, but the anti-slavery bloc 
apparently preferred to risk the disruption of the Union to the 
extension of slavery. Southern leaders were willing to concede the 
greater half of the territory by extending the Missouri Compromise 
line to the Pacific, but most of the Northern congressmen were 
unwilling to accept it. There were other compromises introduced 
in behalf of the South but they were also defeated. A number of 
Northern leaders did not believe that Congress could abolish 
slavery in states where it already existed, but were opposed to 
extending it to other areas. The agitation and passage of the 
Proviso resulted in splitting the Democratic Party, and caused 
the pro-slavery men to evolve the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 


8 Denman, op. cit. pp. 5f. 
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As the South drifted toward secession, Henry Clay came for¬ 
ward with another compromise to save the Union. It was adopted 
and became known as the Compromise of 1850. The compromise 
stipulated that California would be admitted into the Union as a 
free state, territorial governments would be created in other por¬ 
tions of the Mexican Territory without reference to slavery, the 
Fugitive Slave Law would be enforced, and slave trade would be 
prohibited in the District of Columbia. It is noteworthy that 
the second provision is a concession which the South had been 
refused when the Wilmot Proviso was passed three years earlier. 

The slavery question was again intensified in 1854 when bills 
were introduced in Congress to organize the Kansas and Nebraska 
territories. These territories were north of 36° and 31/ and, ac¬ 
cording to the Missouri Compromise, they should be free; but the 
people of Missouri were bitterly opposed to being surrounded by 
free soil. The chairman of the Senate Committee on Territorie s 0 
was anxious to organize these territories, and spokesmen from 
Missouri agreed to support a bill which would allow the settlers 
to determine their own status in regard to slavery. As most 
Southern congressmen thought the Missouri Compromise uncon¬ 
stitutional and Northern leaders persistently refused to adhere to 
its principles by extending the line to the Pacific, the former were 
glad to see the restrictions set aside and they therefore supported 
the bill. Although the Kansas-Nebraska acts authorized those 
territories to come into the Union free or slave according to their 
constitution when admitted, the North objected because its leaders 
foresaw the extension of the doctrine of popular sovereignty. The 
Kansas-Nebraska episode stirred the passion of the people of all 
sections and probably hastened secession. 

During these heated debates the enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Law became a paramount issue. The first fugitive slave law 
of the colonies was enacted in 1643 to protect slaveholders in New 
England, and its principles were partially incorporated in the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. In 1793 a Federal law was passed 
which would enable owners to have fugitive slaves reclaimed and 
returned to them. The law was ignored to such an extent that 


9 Stephen A. Douglas. 
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the South insisted on having a stronger measure passed in 1850; 
this contention led to another Fugitive Slave Law as a part of the 
Compromise of 1850. As the years passed Northern states con¬ 
tinued to show less inclination to abide by this portion of the Con¬ 
stitution and the statutes pertaining to fugitive slave laws. Some 
of these states passed “Personal Liberty Laws” which not only 
gave the runaway slave a right of trial by jury, but they made it 
a crime for any person except a Federal officer to have a part in 
the capture of such fugitives. 

It was during this period that the Underground Railroad 
aided and abetted the escape of so many slaves to Canada and 
other points out of reach of the Fugitive Slave Law. By this sys¬ 
tem abolitionists traveled through the South and used unscrupu¬ 
lous means to encourage slaves to leave their masters. The most 
common routes followed by escaping slaves were through Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Houses along the way furnishing food and 
shelter were called stations; individuals donating money, clothing 
and other items were referred to as stockholders; and conductor 
was the title applied to the person assisting slaves to escape. 

Another abuse the South could not long tolerate was the at¬ 
tacks made on its morals, ideals and institutions. Every phase of 
the social structure from slavery to the custom of eating corn 
bread and turnip greens was condemned. Such abolitionists as 
William Lloyd Garrison, James Russell Lowell, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, George Bourne, Stephen Foster 10 and Wendell Phillips re¬ 
leased unwarranted criticisms. A few of these condemnations will 
suffice as examples of the total lack of respect for the feelings of 
Southern people. The South was characterized by Phillips as 
one great brothel, where half a million women are flogged to 
prostitution. Not only did Bourne implicate the white male popu¬ 
lation in the practice charged by Phillips but he implied that it 
was also universal among the white women. Bourne stated that 
many of the ministers were “man-stealing, girl-selling, pimping 
and slave manufacturing preachers” and that it would be much 
better to have inmates from the prison or panders from the brothel 
to fill the pulpits of Northern churches than to have a Southern 


10 Not the composer of so many Southern songs. 
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1 

minister in their position. The Methodist church was accused by 
Foster of being “more corrupt than any house of ill fame in New 
York,” and it w r as said that the female slave members were “doomed 
to lives of prostitution.” These self-styled and self-appointed reform¬ 
ers and their political henchmen labeled Southern people as kid¬ 
napers, man-stealers, pimps, robbers, assassins, freebooters and in¬ 
stigators of most of the crimes in the nation. Climaxing all of 
these incidents were the murderous activities of John Brown in 
Kansas, and his raid on Harper’s Ferry on the eve of the campaign 
and election of I860. 11 

With the exception of Roman Catholics, all religious bodies 
represented in the South were divided into Northern and Southern 
branches prior to 1861. Three of these denominations separated 
more than a decade before the secession of the state, namely, As¬ 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist. In the 
first place, the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church passed 
a rule excluding slaveholders from communion in 1821, and the 
Southern members immediately withdrew. Secondly, the smolder¬ 
ing slavery agitation came to the surface in the Baptist Church 
when slaveholders were prohibited from becoming missionaries. 
The Alabama State Baptist Convention led the way by protesting 
this discrimination, but the Foreign and Home Board issued a 
statement to the effect that a slaveholder was not eligible to hold 
any office. Southern members then withdrew and the Southern Bap¬ 
tist Convention was created in 1845. Finally, slavery agitation flared 
up in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844 over the matter of 
a bishop’s wife owning slaves. A plan of separation was agreed 
to but the Northern wing refused to submit to a division of church 
property. The controversy was taken to court, and the United 
States Supreme Court decided in favor of the Southern members. 

It is noteworthy that the decade preceding the election of 
Lincoln was one in which the South took steps to make it in¬ 
dependent of Northern states. Because of the alleged obnoxious 
teaching of abolitionists, the people of the South began to send 
their children to Southern colleges and to reject all teachers and 


^Owsley, ‘The Fundamental Cause of the Civil War: Egocentric Sectional¬ 
ism," THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY, VII (1941), pp. 16f. 
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textbooks not in sympathy with that section. Plans were made 
to boycott Northern resorts and manufacturers with the hopes that 
these measures would tend to discredit the abolitionist propaganda. 

Such were the conditions of the country at the dawning of 
the year 1860. The opposition to slavery was indeed a strange 
movement. It has few parallels in history, but someone has said 
that the basic cause for the agitation lay in the fact that “a Puri¬ 
tan was trying to get right with God without cost to himself.” 
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EVENTS PRECEDING SECESSION 

ALABAMA LEADERS GIRD TO RESIST RULE OF 

REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The people of Alabama had believed for a long time that they 
had a right to secede, if that step became necessary to safeguard 
the state’s security. They pointed to the portion of the Constitu¬ 
tion stipulating that “powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states” gave them the unquestionable authority to disrupt 
the Union should their rights be jeopardized. Inasmuch as New 
York and Rhode Island reserved the right to secede in their laws 
when they ratified the Constitution, the full responsibility for such 
a theory cannot be entirely placed at the doors of the people of 
Alabama and the South. In spite of their belief the people hoped 
to remain in the Union and rely on the Constitution to protect 
them from discriminations. The people were willing to compro¬ 
mise sectional differences in order to preserve the Union, but 
there was a limit to the offenses they would tolerate. With the 
Northern states refusing to enforce the Federal laws and honor 
the self respect of Southern people, Alabamians moved to take 
the necessary measures for protection. 

Divided as they were on the 
mode of resistance, the people of 
Alabama were nevertheless al¬ 
most unanimous in their opposi¬ 
tion to the abolition of slavery. 
The Northern states objected to 
the abuses of slavery, while the 
South opposed abolition for so¬ 
cial and economic reasons. There 
would have been less opposition 
to abolition if the emancipated 
Negro could have been removed 
from Southern communities ; they 
feared that free blacks might de¬ 
stroy the whiles as had been 
done in San Domingo. These 
facts should be kept in mind 
when observing incidents in 



Gov, A, B. Moore 
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which large factions showed strong opposition to secession. 

To emphasize the determination of the people of Alabama 
the General Assembly passed resolutions on February 24, 1860, 
empowering the Governor, A. B. Moore, to call for an election of 
delegates to a state convention, if circumstances and conditions 
demanded it. These resolutions are reproduced below in order 
to give the reader an insight into the thinking of prominent persons 
in Alabama almost a year before secession : x 

WHEREAS, anti-slavery agitation persistently continued in the 
non-slaveholding States of this Union, for more than a third of a 
century, marked at every stage of its progress by contempt for the 
obligations of law and the sanctity of compacts, evincing a deadly 
hostility to the rights and institutions of the Southern people, and a 
settled purpose to effect their overthrow even by the subversion of 
the Constitution, and at the hazard of violence and bloodshed, and 
whereas, a sectional party calling itself Republican, committed alike 
by its own acts and antecedents, and the public avowals and. secret 
machinations of its leaders to the execution of these atrocious designs, 
has acquired the ascendency in nearly every Northern State, and 
hopes by success in the approaching Presidential election to seize 
the government itself; and whereas, to permit such seizure by those 
whose unmistakable aim is to pervert its whole machinery to the 
destruction of a portion of its members would be an act of suicidal 
folly and madness, almost without a parallel in history; and whereas, 
the General Assembly of Alabama, representing a people loyally de¬ 
voted to the Union of the Constitution, but scorning the Union which 
fanaticism would erect upon its ruins, deem it their solemn duty to 
provide in advance the means by which they may escape such peril 
and dishonor, and devise new securities for perpetuating the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity, therefore, 

1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Alabama in General Assembly convened, That upon 
the happening of the contingency contemplated in the foregoing pre¬ 
amble, namely, the election of a President advocating the principles 
and action of the party in the Northern States calling itself the Re¬ 
publican Party, it shall be the duty of the Governor, and he is hereby 
required forthwith to issue his proclamation, calling upon the quali¬ 
fied voters of this State to assemble on a Monday not more than 
forty days after the date of said proclamation, at the several places 
of voting in their respective counties to elect delegates to a Con¬ 
vention of the State to consider, determine and do whatever in the 
opinion of said Convention, the rights, interests and honor of the 
State of Alabama required to be done for their protection. 


^Acts of Alabama, (Montgomery, 1860), XXIII, pp. 685ff. 
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2. Be it further resolved, That said Convention shall assemble at 
the State Capitol on the second Monday following said election. 

3. Be it further resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Gov¬ 
ernor as soon as possible to issue writs of election to the sheriffs of 
the several counties, commanding them to hold an election on the 
said Monday so designated by the Governor, as provided for in these 
joint resolutions, for the choosing of as many delegates from each 
county to said Convention as the several counties shall be entitled 
to members in the House of Representatives of the General Assem¬ 
bly, and said election shall be held at the usual places of voting in 
the respective counties, and the polls shall be opened under the rules 
and regulations now governing the election of members to the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of this State, and said election shall be governed in 
all respects by the laws then in existance, regulating the election of 
members to the House of Representatives of the General Assembly, 
and the persons elected thereat as delegates, shall be returned in like 
manner, and the pay, both mileage and per diem of the delegates to said 
Convention, and the several officers thereof shall be the same as 
that fixed by law for the members and officers of said House of 
Representatives. 

4. Be it further resolved, That copies of the foregoing pre¬ 
amble and resolutions be forwarded by the Governor as soon as 
possible to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to 
each of the Governors of our sister States of the South. 

A resolution was also adopted by the General Assembly of 
Alabama on February 25, 1860, concurring with the State of 
South Carolina in affirming the right of a state to secede. This 
resolution stipulated that Alabama would not submit to the foul 
domination of a Northern party, appropriated $200,000 for mili¬ 
tary purposes which any eventuality might demand, pledged the 
state to participate in any movement deemed necessary for the 
common cause and interest of slaveholding states, and authorized 
the Governor to appoint one deputy from each Congressional Dis¬ 
trict and two from the state at large to represent Alabama in any 
convention which might meet before the next session of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, 2 

The Convention of the Democratic Party was held at Charles¬ 
ton in the spring of 1860, for the purpose of nominating the stand¬ 
ard bearer of the party. It was already conceded that the South 
would not support Douglas, and that he could not get the necessary 
two-thirds, majority from the Northern delegates. William L. 


Tbid. pp. 689f. 
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Yancey implied that the South would secede from the Union if 
the “Little Giant” was nominated or Lincoln elected. The 
Charleston Convention adjourned without nominating anyone. 
Later the Northern Democrats nominated Douglas; the Southern 
Democrats placed their stamp of approval of Breckinridge. The 
Know-Nothing Party met in Baltimore and nominated Bell. 

On November 10, 1860 a number of prominent citizens from 
several counties met in Montgomery for the purpose of discussing 
their grievances and to chart a course for future action. A com¬ 
mittee of twenty-one persons from seven counties 3 was selected to 
contact the Governor and ascertain his plans in regard to executing 
the resolutions which were passed by the General Assembly before 
it adjourned the preceding February. In a letter to the Governor 
on November 12, the committee requested information relative to 
the time the proclamation would be issued calling for an election 
of delegates to a state convention and the date of the election. 4 * 

Replying to the letter of the citizens' committee Governor 
Moore wrote that the election of Lincoln would not be official 
until the electors had cast their votes. The Governor stated that 
he had no doubt as to the outcome, that he expected to issue a 
proclamation calling for the election of delegates to a convention 
soon after the electors had voted, that the election would be on 
December 24, and that the elected delegates would assemble in 
Montgomery on January 7. Governor Moore reviewed all the 
grievances of Southern states, outlined the policies of the Repub¬ 
lican Party which had selected Lincoln and stated that he believed 
secession was the only hope for future security of slaveholding 
states. He expressed the belief that Alabama, acting as a sover¬ 
eign state, had a right to secede and this should be done as a 
measure of self defense. Advanced notice of his forthcoming 
proclamation was given in order for the people to be prepared for 
such a vital issue and to allow ample time for the several counties 
to carefully select their candidates. 6 


3 Dallas, Greene, Jackson, Lowndes, Marengo, Montgomery and Perry. 

4 Smith, W, R., The History and Debates of the Convention of the People 

of Alabama, (Atlanta, 1861), p. 12. 

e Ibid. pp. 13ff. 
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Believing that secession would come and knowing that the 
state would need the assistance of the banks, Governor Moore 
wrote to them on December 4 to ascertain whether or not they 
would cooperate. The Governor pointed out that circumstances 
would make it impossible to sell bonds without accepting ruinous 
discounts; neither would it be expedient to tax the people for this 
purpose. In addition, the Governor stated that Alabama would 
probably secede before March 4, and this contingency would make 
it necessary for the state to raise at least $1,000,OCX). He then 
suggested that specie payment be suspended in order for the banks 
be able to meet their part of the financial obligation. Finally, 
Governor Moore promised that no legal proceedings would be 
instituted against the banks, that the act would be legalized when 
the convention or legislature met, agreed to explain the move to 
the people of the state in an address to them, and defended him¬ 
self for recommending such action because of the unusual cir¬ 
cumstances. 0 

In accordance with the authority bestowed upon him by the 
Joint Resolutions of the General Assembly of Alabama, Governor 
Moore issued the proclamation on December 6 calling for the 
election of delegates to a state convention. The Joint Resolutions 
were given as a preamble, and the following comprised the main 
part of the proclamation : 7 

I, Andrew B. Moore, Governor of the State of Alabama by 
virtue of the power vested in me by the foregoing resolutions, and 
in obedience thereto, do hereby proclaim and make known to the 
people of Alabama, that the contingency contemplated in said Pre¬ 
amble and Resolutions has happened in the election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency of the United States. The qualified voters 
of the several counties of the State are, therefore, hereby called upon 
to assemble at the several places of voting in their respective coun¬ 
ties, on Monday, the 24th December, I860, to elect delegates to a 
Convention of the State of Alabama, to be held at the capitol in the 
city of Montgomery, on Monday, the 7th day of January next, to 
‘consider, determine and do whatever, in the opinion of said Con¬ 
vention, the right, interests and honor of the State of Alabama 
require to be done for their protection/ 


°Journal of the Convention, pp. 20f. 
7 Smith, op. cit. pp. 17f. 
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Realizing that conventions in some states might not act before 
the assembling of the Alabama Convention and that legislatures 
in other states might adjourn without calling a convention, Gov¬ 
ernor Moore appointed commissioners to all of the slaveholding 
states to keep him informed and to encourage concerted action 
against “Black Republicanism/ 5 Messrs. A. F. Hokpins of Mo¬ 
bile and T. M. Gilmer of Montgomery County were sent to Vir¬ 
ginia; John A. Elmore of Montgomery County to South Carolina; 
Isham Warren Garrott of Perry County and Robert H. Smith of 
Mobile County to North Carolina; J. L. M. Curry of Talladega 
County to Maryland; David Clopton of Montgomery County to 
Delaware; S. F. Hale of Greene County to Kentucky; David Hub¬ 
bard of Lawrence County to Arkansas; William Cooper of Frank¬ 
lin County to Missouri; L. P. Walker of Madison County to 
Tennessee; John A. Winston of Mobile County to Louisiana; J. 
M. Calhoun of Dallas County to Texas; E. C. Bullock of Barbour 
County to Florida; John Gill Shorter of Barbour County to Geor¬ 
gia; and E. W. Pettus of Dallas County to Mississippi. These 
commissioners communicated with Governor Moore and delegates 
to the Alabama Convention frequently, and any information per¬ 
taining to secession or the possibility of withdrawing from the 
Union was received with great enthusiasm. 8 

In his address to the people of Alabama on December 17, 
Governor Moore defended himself for not calling a special session 
of the Legislature as had been demanded from many quarters. He 
expressed the belief that the Convention to- meet would withdraw 
Alabama from the Union at an early date, that such action would 
necessitate another session of the legislature, and that the expense 
of two sessions at this time would be too heavy on the state. 
Governor Moore also discussed the matter of a possible run on 
the banks and gave reasons why he suggested that specie payment 
be stopped by all banks at the same time/ 


journal, op. cit. pp. 17f. 
Tbid, pp. 19f. 
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Events preceding the meeting of the Alabama State Conven¬ 
tion followed in rapid succession. The secession of South Caro¬ 
lina on December 20, just four days before delegates were elected 
to the Alabama Convention, could have influenced the selection 
of a majority of candidates in favor of immediate secession. Feel¬ 
ing confident that Alabama would secede and thinking that certain 
military steps should be taken to safeguard the deliberations of 
the Convention, Governor Moore sent a telegraphic message to 
Colonel J. B. Todd, Commander of the First Volunteer Regiment 
at Mobile, on January 3 ordering him to take .possession of Forts 
Morgan and Gaines, and to seize the Arsenal at Mt. Vernon. 
Governor Moore's orders prescribed that these points were to be 
seized immediately, and that all troop movements must be veiled 
with the greatest of secrecy in order to avoid bloodshed. In ac¬ 
cordance with these orders the Arsenal was surprised and taken 
about day light the morning of January 4 without firing a gun; 
the two forts were also occupied the same day. 

Governor Moore gave his reasons for ordering these seizures 
in a letter to President Buchanan on January 4. In this letter 
the Governor stated that these points had been peaceably occupied 
by troops from the State of Alabama but that such action was 
taken as a precautionary measure. He pointed out the fact that 
he had received information from unimpeachable sources that in 
anticipation of the secession of Alabama, the Government of the 
United States was preparing to reinforce these places in order to 
maintain its authority, and that he had given his orders as a 
means of averting bloodshed. The Governor also wrote that an 
inventory of the property had been ordered, and that every pre¬ 
caution would be taken to prevent its injury or destruction as 
long as peaceable relations continue, 10 

At this late date there were still several prominent Alabamians 
attempting to bring about a reconciliation. Perhaps the most 
prominent person was John A. Campbell, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, who went to President 
Buchanan and suggested a plan which might have prevented se¬ 
cession. Although his last message to Congress contained re- 


10 Ibid. pp. 23f. 
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marks that the South could not secede but the North had no right 
to prevent it, President Buchanan did little to promote this or any 
other plan put forward to restrain further incidents. 

In accordance with the proclamation of the Governor an elec¬ 
tion was held on December 24, 1860, in the several counties of the 
state for the purpose of electing delegates to the Convention. 
There were fifty-four Secessionists and forty-six Cooperationists 
elected, the former being successful in twenty-nine counties and 
the latter in twenty-three. With one exception 11 the counties 
either elected all Secessionists or Cooperationists. It is note¬ 
worthy that the Northern section of the state was the stronghold 
of the Cooperationists, and the Southern part was even stronger 
for secession. 12 The advantage of representation was with the 
white counties, who sent seventy of the delegates to the Con¬ 
vention. 

Counties electing Secessionists were Autauga, Baldwin, Bar¬ 
bour, Bibb, Butler, Calhoun, Chambers, Choctaw, Clarke, Coffee, 
Covington, Dale, Dallas, Greene, Henry, Lowndes, Macon, Maren¬ 
go, Mobile, Monroe, Montgomery, Perry, Pickens, Pike, Russell, 
Shelby, Sumter, Washington and Wilcox; Cooperationists were 
successful in Blount, Cherokee, Conecuh, Coosa, DeKalb, Fayette, 
Franklin, Jackson, Jefferson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone, 
Madison, Marion, Marshall, Morgan, Randolph, St. Clair, Talla¬ 
dega, Tallapoosa, Tuscaloosa, Walker and Winston. 

At the time of the meeting of the Convention the population 
of Alabama was 960,296. Of this number there were 2630 free 
colored and 435,132 slaves. 13 

Precautionary measures were taken in advance to secure a 
harmonious organization of the Convention. Both parties claimed 


1:L Cherokee County elected three Cooperationists and one Secessionist. 
^Calhoun and Conecuh counties are the only exceptions. 

™The American Annual Cyclopaedia and Register of Important Events, (New 
York, 1870), I. p. 9. 
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the majority prior to the assembling of the delegates, but the 
Secessionists were conceded to have it before the Convention was 
organized. It was agreed that a member of each party would 
approach the desk, call the Convention to order and nominate a 
temporary President. 
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William McLin Brooks 
President of the Secession Convention, 1861 
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THE SECESSION CONVENTION 

Convening at 10:00 o’clock on the morning of January 7, the 
Alabama Secession Convention met in the chamber normally oc¬ 
cupied by the House of Representatives, with all of the delegates 
being present. Doubtless this was due to the great anxiety on 
the part of all delegates to participate in the early deliberations 
and have a voice in the organization of the Convention. Con¬ 
vinced of being in minority at the time, the Cooperationists yielded 
the temporary organization to the majority. Upon a motion by 
Mr. H. G. Humphries, the Chair was temporarily filled by Wil¬ 
liam S. Phillips of Dallas County; the temporary secretaries were 
A. G. Horn and S. D. Brewer. 

The first resolutions of the Convention were introduced by 
William L. Yancey. These resolutions prescribed that the Con¬ 
vention would be opened every day with prayer, that some clergy¬ 
man be invited by the President to perform this service each day, 
and that Dr. Basil Manly, a Baptist minister and former President 
of the University of Alabama, be requested to act in this capacity 
the first day. Following the adoption of these resolutions Dr. 
Manly pronounced the invocation. 1 

After the invocation the next order of business was the en¬ 
rollment of the delegates to the Convention. All the delegates 
but one 2 were enrolled by counties in the order given below : 3 


Counties 


Delegates 


Autauga 

Barbour 

Barbour 

Barbour 

Baldwin 

Bibb 

Blount . 


.-George Rives, Sr. 
-John Cochran 
..Alpheus Baker 
_J. W. L. Daniel 
-Joseph Silver 
„James W. Crawford 
.-John S. Brasher 


*Dr, Manly was an unsuccessful candidate to represent Tuscaloosa Coun¬ 
ty as a Secessionist, 

2 Lymon Gibbons of Monroe County failed to enroll. 

3 Manuscript Journal of the Convention, pp. If. 
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Counties Delegates 

Blount -_W. H. Edwards 

Butler ---Samuel J. Bolling 

Butler --i__John McPherson 

Calhoun -.-..Daniel T. Ryan 

Calhoun _John M. Crook 

Calhoun ---G. C. Whatley 

Chambers ___J. F, Dowdell 

Chambers -Wm. H. Barnes 

Cherokee _Henry C. Sanford 

Cherokee ___Wm. L. Whitlock 

Cherokee _John Potter 

Cherokee ____John P. Ralls 

Choctaw -S. E. Catterlip 

Choctaw .._.A. J. Curtis 

Clarke --O. S. Jewett 

Coffee ____G. T. Yelverton 

Conecuh ___John Green 

Coosa -George Taylor 

Coosa -John B. Leonard 

Coosa -Albert Grumpier 

Covington _Dewitt C. Davis 

Dallas - John T. Morgan 

Dallas - Wm. S. Phillips 

Dale ---D. B. Creech 

Dale -James McKinne 

DeKalb ....- Wm. O. Winston 

DeKalb --—John N. Franklin 

Fayette -B. W. Wilson 

Fayette -E. P. Jones 

Franklin -John A. Steele 

Franklin -R. S. Watkins 

Greene -James D. Webb 

Greene ---Thomas H. Herndon 

Henry --Hasting E. Owens 

Henry ---Thomas T. Smith 

Jackson -;-John R. Coffey 

Jackson -Wm. A. Hood 

Jackson -John P. Timberlake 

Jefferson ..,„„.iWm. S. Earnest 

Lauderdale --S. C. Posey 

Lauderdale -H. C. Jones 

Lawrence ---D. P. Lewis 

Lawrence --James S. Clarke 

Limestone -J. P. Coman 

Limestone --Thomas J. McClellan 

Lowndes ---James S. Williamson 

Lowndes --James G. Gilchrist 
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Counties 


Delegates 


Macon - 

Macon -- 

Macon - 

Madison -- 

Madison --- 

Marshall —-—. 

Marshall --— 

Marengo - 

Marion - 

Marion -- 

Mobile - 

Mobile —.. 

Mobile -- 

Mobile - 

Montgomery - 

Montgomery —- 

Morgan - 

Perry --- 

Perry - 

Pickens -- 

Pickens - 

Pike -- 

Pike _ 

Pike _ 

Randolph - 

Randolph —. 

Randolph - 

, Russell - 

Russell - 

Shelby - 

Shelby - 

St. Clair .- 

Sumter - 

Talladega —-- 

Talladega - 

Talladega - — 

Tallapoosa -- 

Tallapoosa .— 

Tallapoosa -- 

Tuscaloosa - 

Tuscaloosa - 

Walker _ 

Washington - 

Wilcox - 

Winston .. 


__Samuel Henderson 

_O. R. Blue 

_J. M. Foster. 

_Nicholas Davis 

_Jere Clemens 

_A. C. Beard 

_James L. Sheffield 

_W. E. Clarke 

_Lang C. Allen 

_W. Stedham 

_John Bragg 

_George A. Ketchum 

_E. S. Dargan 

_H. G. Humphries 

_William L. Yancey 

_Thomas H. Watts 

.... Jonathan Ford 

_„.Wm. M. Brooks 

___J. F. Bailey 

_Lewis M. Stone 

_W. H. Davis 

_Eli W. Starke 1 

_Jeremiah A. Henderson 

_A. P. Love 

...._H. M. Gay 

_George Forrester 

_R. J. Wood 

_R. O. Howard 

_B. H. Baker 

_George D. Shortridge 

_J. M. McClannahan 

..John W. Inzer 

_A. A. Coleman 

_N, D. Johnson 

__A. R. Barclay 

_M. G. Slaughter 

_A. Kimball 

_M. J. Bulger 

_T. J. Russell 

_Robert Jemison, Jr, 

_William R. Smith 

_Robert Guttery 

_ _ _James G. Hawkins 

_F, K. Beck 

_C. C, Sheets 
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During the enrollment there was some applause when Yancey 
and Watts approached the desk. This incident caused Morgan to 
offer a resolution stipulating that “the members of the Convention 
will abstain from applause on all occasions; and that all demon¬ 
strations of applause in the galleries or lobby shall be strictly 
prohibited.” Morgan stated that he -understood the cause for 
these demonstrations but he was also apprehensive of the effect 
of such excitement upon the deliberations of the convention. Ac¬ 
cording to Morgan the resolution was proposed to promote dignity 
in the discussions and to guarantee respect to all speakers alike. 

In the organization of the Alabama Secession Convention, 
Beck nominated Brooks for the President; Jemison was placed 
in nomination by Davis of M^adison County. When the votes were 
tabulated it was found that Brooks had won by a vote of 53 to 45. 
Brooks was obviously elected by the Secessionists and Jemison 
received the support of the Cooperationists. To better understand 
future deliberations of the Convention it is well to observe how 
the delegates could be expected to vote. Persons voting for Brooks 
were Bailey, Baker of Barbour County, Baker of Russell County, 
Barnes, Beck, Blue, Bolling, Bragg, Catterlin, Clarke of Marengo 
County, Cochran, Coleman, Crawford, Creech, Crook, Curtis, Dan¬ 
iel, Dargan, Davis of Covington County, Davis of Pickens County, 
Dowdell, Foster, Gibbons, Gilchrist, Hawkins, Henderson of Pike 
County, Henderson of Macon County, Herndon, Howard,. Hum¬ 
phries, Jewett, Ketchum, Love, McClannahan, McKinne, Mc¬ 
Pherson, Morgan, Owens, Phillips, Ralls, Rives, Ryan, Shortridge, 
Silver, Smith of Henry County, Starke, Stone, Watts, Webb, 
Whatley, Williamson, Yancey and Yelverton; delegates voting 
for Jemison were Allen, Barclay, Beard, Brasher, Bulger, Coman, 
Clarke of Lawrence County, Clemens, Coffey, Grumpier, Davis of 
Madison County, Earnest, Edwards, Ford, Forrester, Franklin, 
Gay, Green, Guttery, Hood, Inzer, Jones of Fayette County, Jones 
of Lauderdale County, Johnson, -Kimball, Leonard, Lewis, Mc¬ 
Clellan, Posey, Potter, Russell, Sanford, Sheffield, Sheets, Slaugh¬ 
ter, Smith of Tuscaloosa County, Stedham, Steele, Taylor, Tim- 
berlake, Watkins, Whitlock, Wilson, Winston and Wood. 4 


4 Ibid. pp. 2f, 
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Brooks was declared elected and Bragg, Winston and Hum¬ 
phries were asked to wait on him. Upon being conducted to the 
Chair, Brooks delivered an appropriate address and proceeded to 
direct the election of other officials of the Convention. 

Nominees for the post of Secretary were A. G. Horn of Mo¬ 
bile; W. H. Price of Macon County; and W. H. Fowler of Greene 
County. The vote stood at 57 for Fowler, 23 for Price and 20 for 
Horn. Fowler was declared elected to this post. 

The names of Frank L. Smith and William A. Smythe were 
placed in, nomination for Assistant Secretary. Smith received S3 
of the 100 votes and was therefore designated as the Assistant 
Secretary. 

A motion to elect a Doorkeeper was offered by Whatley. The 
motion was carried and James H. Miller, John Barr, Robert H. 
Wynn, E. Humphries and Jones were nominated. On the first 
ballot Wynn received 48 votes, Barr 42 and Miller 8. There being 
no majority a second ballot was necessary; Miller withdrew and 
Wynn was elected by a vote of! 58 to 40. 

Credentials of Andrew P. Calhoun, Commissioner from the 
State of South Carolina, were then laid before the Convention. 
Yancey made a motion that a committee of three be appointed to 
wait on Calhoun and request him to address the Convention at a 
time which he might designate. The motion also invited Calhoun 
to sit within the bar of the Convention. Upon its adoption Yan¬ 
cey, Webb and Davis of Madison County were appointed to the 
committee. 

By authority of Dargan’s motion, Jemison, Cochran, Clemens 
and Gilchrist were appointed to a committee to report rules which 
would govern the deliberations of the Convention. 

Resolutions contemplating resistance to the Black Republican 
Administration were introduced by Whatley, and the subject was 
freely discussed by a number of the delegates. Whatley insisted 
that the resolutions were proposed to determine whether the body 
would resist or submit to Lincoln's Administration. In speaking 
for them he pointed out that there were two large groups in the 
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Convention, namely, Secessionists and Cooperationists. It was 
also stated that the Cooperationists were divided, with some fa¬ 
voring cooperation with the entire South and others with cotton 
states or a majority of cotton states. Those favoring outright 
submission were condemned, and a portion of the joint resolu¬ 
tions stating that “Alabama, acting for herself, has solemnly de¬ 
clared that, under no circumstances will she submit to the foul 
domination of a sectional Northern Party” was quoted. 5 “If we 
shall determine for resistance, as no doubt we will,” said Whatley, 
“then the next step will be, what kind of resistance shall we offer.” 

In speaking against the resolutions, Smith of Tuscaloosa 
County stated that he objected to the resolution for the reasons 
set forth for its submission, its suspicious character and an appar¬ 
ent desire to stir up enemies instead of harmonizing friends. Smith 
insisted that the passage of these resolutions would antagonize 
the minority, who too, opposed the Black Republicans. He agreed 
to support the resolutions if everything but the single question of 
resistance would be deleted from it. 

Objections to the resolutions were raised by Posey because of 
the erroneous reference of the preamble to the aggressions of the 
Federal Government. He pointed out that there had been some 
omissions but no aggressions. References were made to the viola¬ 
tion of the Constitution of the United States when Northern 
states passed Personal Liberty Bills, but it was maintained that 
the states were responsible for these grievances instead of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. It was admitted that the South could not accept 
the principles of the Administration of Lincoln and Hamlin, but 
opposition was raised to the mode of resistance set forth in the 
resolutions. 

“I favor the passage of these resolutions,” said Yancey as he 
arose to speak for the Secessionists. He expressed the opinion 
that the resolutions would be" offensive to no delegate who op¬ 
posed the principle of submitting to the Black Republicans, and 
that they did not designate the mode of resistance. Yancey stated 
that discriminations were directed at only those in favor of accept- 


5 See above. 
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ing the principles of President Lincoln's Administration, and that 
he had neither feeling or principle in common for anyone voting 
against the resolutions. 

The Convention was warned by Clemens that the resolutions 
as a test implied suspicion of the minority. He pointed out 
that minority might be persuaded to go a long way, but it 
would not be driven. In commenting on the question be¬ 
fore the Convention Clemens observed that the existence of 
an independent people would depend upon a cordial union; 
that he, being no believer in peaceful secession, felt it his 
duty to conciliate. He insisted that Whatley was not prepared 
to go any further than he was in opposition to the domination of 
Black Republicanism, and that he would not shrink from sharing 
danger with him; but he would not concede the author of these 
resolutions or anyone the right to make a test for him. In con¬ 
clusion he warned the convention of this procedure, pledged his 
vote against the* resolutions, and expressed the belief that forty 
five other delegates would concur with him. 

Williamson observed that, by common agreement, Alabama 
could not and would not submit to the administration of the Black 
Republican; therefore the resolutions affirmed nothing new and 
should be adopted unanimously. 

Heated discussions continued on the resolutions for some 
time but they were finally amended and passed unanimously. 
These resolutions put the Convention on record as being unaltera¬ 
bly opposed to the Lincoln Administration. 

At the opening of .deliberations the second day, Yancey re¬ 
ported that the Honorable Andrew P. Calhoun, Commissioner 
from South Carolina, was ready to address the Convention. Upon 
the adoption of a motion offered by Jones of Lauderdale County, 
Calhoun was requested to “address the Convention at this time 
and make such communications as he may desire." Calhoun pre¬ 
sented a copy of South Carolina's Ordinance of Secession and out¬ 
lined steps leading to its passage. He invited Alabama to co¬ 
operate with South Carolina in the formation of a Southern Con¬ 
federacy. In addition, Calhoun stated that he heard February 3 
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suggested as a date of meeting, and that Montgomery had been 
mentioned as a place for the delegates from the several states to 
meet/ 

In compliance with Cochran’s motion adopted the preceding 
day, Governor Moore sent a message to the Convention “respect¬ 
ing the conditions of the country/’ He outlined his activities and 
included copies of the communications to the prominent citizens, 
banks, people of the state and to President Buchanan. The Gov¬ 
ernor informed the Convention of the seizures of the forts and the 
Arsenal at Mt. Vernon. It was also pointed out that the banks 
were prepared to furnish their share of $1,000,000 deemed necessary 
for the defense of the state. In defending his actions Governor 
Moore stated / 

I am fully aware that in all I have .done in regard to matters 
herein communicated, I have taken great responsibilities. For 
my justification, I rely upon the propriety and necessity of the 
course I have taken, and upon the wisdom and patriotism of the 
Convention and people of Alabama. In this great and trying crisis, 

I have done all I could do to> prepare the State for any emergency 
that might occur. The great and responsible duty of protecting the 
rights, interests and honor of Alabama is now imposed on the Con¬ 
vention; and 1 do not doubt that her present proud and high position 
will be maintained. May the God of Wisdom and justice guide you 
in your counsels. 

Resolutions were submitted by Yancey authorizing the Presi¬ 
dent to “appoint a Committee of Thirteen to consider the report 
what action should be taken by the Convention in order to protect 
and preserve the rights and liberties of the people of the State of 
Alabama.” They also recommended that the resolutions of the 
Legislature, under which the Convention assembled, be referred 
to this Committee. Upon the passage of these resolutions the 
President appointed Yancey, Morgan, Yelverton, Dargan, Webb, 
Gibbons, Clarke of Marengo County, Jemison, Kimball, Winston, 
Lewis, Watkins and Clemens as members of the committee. 

Because of applause in the galleries during the time Calhoun 
was speaking the President found it difficult to keep order, The 


6 Smith, op. cit. p. 33. 
/Journal, op. cit. pp. 24f, 
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discussions led to the introduction of a resolution by Jemison for 
having secret sessions, unless otherwise directed by the Conven¬ 
tion. After many speeches on the resolutions, pro and con, it 
was passed making closed doors the general rule for the session. 

After the adoption of Jemison’s resolution the Convention 
went into a secret session. At a later time Watts offered a resolu¬ 
tion authorizing separate minutes of the proceedings of secret and 
open sessions. 

A motion was made by Yancey calling for the appointment of 
a committee of one to wait on the Governor and get any informa¬ 
tion he might have regarding the forts in Florida. The motion 
was carried and Ketchum was appointed. Upon his return Ket- 
chum reported that the Governor would make a communication 
as soon as it could be prepared. 

Cochran introduced resolutions authorizing the Governor to 
take the steps he deemed necessary to protect the interest of the 
people of Alabama. The resolutions expressed approval of the 
Governor's actions in taking temporary possession of the forts and 
arsenal in Alabama, and appropriated $10,000 to be used in carry¬ 
ing out his objectives. 

An amendment to the resolutions was offered by Yancey which 
would instruct the Governor to accept the services of 5,000 volun¬ 
teers to be used, under the orders of the Governor of Florida, for 
taking possession of the Florida forts. Yancey stated that this 
step would protect the State of Alabama from invasion and coercion 
during deliberations of this Convention. The amendment also 
authorized the appropriation of $10,000 from the Treasury to be 
used for this purpose. Another amendment was offered by Dargan 
stipulating that the citizens volunteering for the Florida assign¬ 
ment would be guaranteed protection against any coercion or pro¬ 
ceedings instituted by the Government of the United States. 

Both Yancey and Dargan amendments were accepted by 
Cochran, and he addressed a few remarks to the Convention in 
defense of his resolutions. Among other things he stated that 
the Governor of Florida had made an urgent request, that one day's 
loss might be an irretrievable mistake, and that we should afford 
this much protection to the Florida Secession Convention in order 
for it to proceed with its deliberations. 
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On the other hand Kimball urged caution in taking such steps. 
He reminded the Convention of the uncertainty of using telegraphic 
dispatches as barometers because of the excitement of the public 
mind. Attention was also called to the possible drainage on the 
people already burdened with taxes and the Convention was warned 
that quartering men in the sickly regions of Florida would cool 
the ardor of the soldiers. Finally, he predicted that subsequent 
events would show the fallacy of the move; if carried out it would 
lower the public estimation of the Convention. Kimball then 
moved to refer the resolutions to the Committee of Thirteen. 

At this point in the deliberations a communication from Gov¬ 
ernor Moore stated that Governor Perry of Florida had ordered 
the forts to be occupied, but asked for aid from Alabama. The 
Governor pointed out that the force in West Florida was too small 
to take and maintain these forts, and that Alabama troops could 
reach these points before those from East and Central Florida. 
Governor Moore also pointed out that it was believed in Wash¬ 
ington, South Carolina and Georgia that the Federal Government 
would not only attempt to coerce seceding states but it would re¬ 
inforce the forts for any eventuality. 

Immediately following the Governor’s communication, Watts 
urged the passage of the resolution. He referred to the mutual 
interest of Florida and Alabama, and implied that this would pre¬ 
vent invasion before the Convention completed its deliberations. 

The opposite view was taken by William R. Smith. In giving 
his opinion, Smith expressed the belief that this step would in¬ 
volve treason against the United States and the commitment of 
the Convention to an act of war. He objected to the resolutions 
because there was no real emergency, and stated that the delibera¬ 
tions of the Convention were in no danger of being disrupted be¬ 
cause of invasion. Because of the^constitutional limitations of the 
powers and duties of the Chief Executive, Smith argued that the 
state should secede before the Governor could execute these plans. 

After several other speeches the first resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 52 to 45. On the motion of Jemison the Dargan 
Amendment was referred to a select committee of five to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President. The President announced the appoint- 
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ment of Jemison, Dowdell, Cochran, Davis of Madison County 
and Coleman to this committee the next morning. 

Another resolution was offered by Davis of Madison County 
which provided for the submission of any action severing the 
State of Alabama from the Union to the people for ratification or 
rejection. A motion was made to table the resolution and it car¬ 
ried by a vote of 53 to 46. 

A motion was made to go into open session by Baker of 
Russell County. Dowdell submitted an amendment providing that 
the state flag would be raised from the Capitol during open sessions. 
The amendment was accepted and the motion was adopted. 

Realizing the strength and determination of the majority of 
the Convention, the Cooperationists sought to offset secession by 
submitting early resolutions protesting the hostile activities of 
Northern states, and announcing that they would not tolerate Lin¬ 
coln’s Administration. These resolutions were introduced by Bul¬ 
ger and, on his motion, referred to the Committee of Thirteen. 
The resolutions condemned separate secession, invited slaveholding 
of considering their grievances and to discuss means of obtaining 
states to meet the State of Alabama in a convention for the purpose 
future security. It also provided that President Brooks be author¬ 
ized to send a copy of the preamble and resolutions to the govern¬ 
ors of the several Southern states, with a request that they be 
considered in order to establish some means of securing rights in 
the Union or independence out of it. These resolutions were 
never reported on by the Committee of Thirteen, but portions of 
them were incorporated in the Ordinance of Secession. 

Benjamin H. Baker submitted resolutions which requested the 
Governor to furnish the Convention with information relative to 
the character or description of arms, the disposition of the $200,000 
appropriated by the last legislature to purchase such items, amount 
of money expended for arms, and the quantity of arms on hand. 
An amendment was offered by Jemison which was designed to 
obtain the number of military companies in the service of the state, 
when entered service, number of each company, and the branch of 
service of every company. Another amendment was proposed by 
Yancey, asking the Governor for the amount and character of 
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ordinance owned by the state, a list of ammunition and military 
stores of all types in possession of the state, and a description of 
the property seized at the forts and arsenal. Coleman introduced 
an amendment stipulating* that such facts would be given only in 

secret meeting. All amendments were accepted and the resolu¬ 
tions passed. 

Mi. Coleman offered a resolution pledging <( the power of this 
State to aid in resisting any attempt upon the part of the United 
States of America to coerce any of the seceding states.” A motion 
was made by Davis of Madison County to refer the resolution to 
the Committee of Thirteen, but there was serious opposition to 
this step. The sovereignty of the Convention was denied by 
Nicholas Davis. He stated that the Convention might vote one 
way and the people another; in fact he expressed the belief that 
the majority in the Convention represented a minority of the peo¬ 
ple of Alabama. 

Acrimonious debates on the resolution continued the remain¬ 
der of the day, but no action was taken before adjournment that 
afternoon. As the Ordinance of Secession was reported the fol¬ 
lowing day, the resolution was not taken up again until after the 
adoption of the Ordinance of Secession. 8 It is well however to 
reproduce the speeches of two Secessionists and one Cooperation- 
ist to show the contrasting sentiment of the Convention. 

Speaking against the passage of the resolution Mr. Jemison 
made thfe following observations : 9 

I see no necessity for immediate action upon the resolution. We 
have no reliable information on which to act. (Hon. Mr. Dowdell 
read a dispatch, saying hostilities had commenced, etc.) Yes, we 
have various telegrams, the authenticity and reliability of which seem 
to be confided in, and are fully satisfactory to gentlemen of the ma- 
jority. But as for myself, being no wire-worker, and having nothing 
to do with the working of wires in these days of telegraphic informa¬ 
tion, I am disposed to question the authenticity of much of what we 
hear. The aims are made to tell whatever is most appropriate for 
effect. They keep the public mind in a continued state of excitement; 


8 See below page 40. 
8 Smith, op. cit. pp. 63ff. 
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and, for whatever matter under consideration here, we have a tele¬ 
gram suited to the occasion. Whatever is wanting in argument is 
supplied by telegraph. If we will not be reasoned into a measure, we 
must be frightened into it. We are kept by these ready and con¬ 
tinued rumors in a state of excitement and alarm, that in a good 
degree prevents considerate and wise counsels. I was brought up, 
Mr. President, on the Indian frontiers where we were subject to 
frequent inroads and attacks from hostile parties. By common con¬ 
sent and general understanding, my father’s house was the place of 
rendezvous in cases of alarm. We had no telegraphs in those days, 
yet we were not without news-mongers, who delighted in getting 
up a sensation. Hence we had very many alarms. I am reminded, 
by the excitements, frequently caused amongst us by telegrams, of 
a scene that occurred during these border alarms, when I was quite 
a boy. At a dead hour of a beautiful moonlight night, the slumbers 
of the family were broken by a general ingathering of the neighbors. 
They came in all manner of style, some dressed, some half-dressed, 
and some scarcely dressed at all.. Everything was excitement and 
confusion. This person was killed—that family massacred; not one 
left to tell the details of the horrid and heart rending tragedy. At 
length, two of the party, somewhat incredulous, determined to visit 
the scenes of reported slaughter. The first place visited was where a 
negro woman was reported as killed, who was found so dead asleep 
that she was not aware she had been left alone on the place. The 
next, was where the husband had abandoned an invalid and bed¬ 
ridden wife, whom he reported as killed. They found her also, but 
suffering all the anticipated horrors of the tomahawk and scalping 
knife. The next and last place visited was where the whole family 
was reported as butchered; there all was quiet and safe, the family 
had heard nothing of their danger, and were rejoiced they had escaped 
the indiscriminate massacre allotted to them by Madam Rumor. 
(Here the gentleman from Chambers remarked, that the dispatch 
he had read stated, the firing of guns had been heard.) Yes, Mr. 
President, so was firing of guns heard in the case I have related. 
With others of my father’s hands, I had that day been engaged in 
firing dead hickory trees, in a second year’s new ground, to burn 
them down and burn them out of the way. When the alarm was 
started these trees had just got into a fair way of falling! The 
excited and alarmed people supposed they heard the firing by 
platoons. 

I would not be understood to say there is no danger of hostili¬ 
ties between State and Federal troops; but I do intend to say, I 
believe that the prospect of immediate collision is magnified; that 
the aid of the wires has been evoked to operate on, our prejudices 
and our fears. I am therefore in favor of the reference. I am not 
disposed to be hurried—see no reason for hasty action. A reference 
is more likely to result in harmonious as well as prudent action. 
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William Lowndes Yancey 

Lawyer, editor, orator, leader of Secession Movement, and 
Confederate Commissioner to Europe 
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The following stirring but critical address was delivered by 
Yancey in favor of the resolution: 10 

The gentleman from Tuscaloosa has sneeringly said, that it 
will be but poor consolation to South Carolina, when we tender the 
promise to aid her against coercion by the General Government, by a 
meagre majority of one. I think, sir, I understand the allusion. It 
is useless to disguise the fact, that in some portions of the State 
there is disapprobation towards our action; and, I venture to tell the 
gentlemen from Tuscaloosa, that when that Ordinance shall be 
passed, even if it be by the meagre majority of one, it will represent 
the fullness, and the power, and the majesty of the sovereign people 
of Alabama. When it shall be the supreme organic law of the people 
of Alabama, the State upon that question will know no majority or 
minority among her people, but will expect and demand, and secure 
unlimited and unquestioned obedience to that Ordinance. If gen¬ 
tlemen imagine, or indulge the hope, that there will be opposition 
to that expressed will of the people, I tell them it will not be from 
any portion of the people of Alabama, but from the enemies of the 
people of Alabama. The State is a unit in its sovereignty; the people 
of the State constitutes a unit in allegiance to its high decrees. If 
there shall be found any who shall dare oppose it, they will not be 
of the people; they will not be of a minority or majority of the people, 
as some choose to call them. They must throw off the character 
of citizenship in this State, and assume a new character in accordance 
with their new position. It is useless, Mr. President, to disguise 
the true character of things with soft words. Men, who shall, after 
the passage of this Ordinance, dissolving the union of Alabama with 
the other States of this Confederacy, dare array themselves against 
the State, will then become the enemies of the State. There is a law 
of Treason, defining treason against the State; and, those who shall 
dare oppose the action of Alabama, when she assumes her inde¬ 
pendence of the Union, will become traitors—rebels against its au¬ 
thority, and will be dealt with as such. Sir, in such an event, the 
nomenclature of the Revolution of 1776 will have to be revived. The 
friends of the country were then called Whigs, and the enemies of 
the colonies were called Tories. And I have no doubt that, however 
they may be aided by abolition forces, the God of Battles and Liberty 
will give us the victory over the unnatural alliance, as was done, 
under similar circumstances, in the Revolution. 

In this great contest there are but two sides—a Northern and a 
Southern; and when our Ordinance of Secession shall be passed, the 
citizens of the State will ally themselves with the South. The mis¬ 
guided, deluded, wicked men in our midst, if any such there be, who 
shall oppose it, will be in alignment with the abolition power of the 
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Federal Government, and as our safety demands, must be looked 
upon and dealt with as public enemies. 

Watts rose to apologize for the language used by his colleague 
and spoke with a seeming desire to mollify the feelings of the 
minority. Among other things Watts said: 11 

I regret exceedingly the tone of speech just made by my 
colleague (Mr. Yancey). This is no time for the exhibition of feeling 
or for the utterance of denunciations. The minority have simply 
ask.d a parliamentary courtesy, which ought not to be denied; es¬ 
pecially, as there is no emergency calling for immediate action on 
the resolution. It is extremely desirable that this resolution should 
be passed unanimously; and I earnestly hope that the motion to 
refer it may prevail; and, I believe, that on to-morrow, it can, 
and will be passed by a majority of One Hundred—all the votes of 
the Convention. 

In conclusion Jemison made this second speech in defense of 
himself, his colleague, the minority and other people of Alabama : 12 

I had not intended to say 
more upon the resolution under 
consideration; but I cannot per¬ 
mit to pass in silence, the ex¬ 
traordinary and unprovoked re¬ 
marks of the Gentleman from 
Montgomery, (Mr, Yancey). I 
say unprovoked, for they were 
wholly uncalled for by any 
thing that fell from either my 
colleague or myself. The Gen¬ 
tleman charges me with having 
spoken of his native State, 
South Carolina, with levity— 
slightingly. I have done no 
such thing. I have never spo¬ 
ken of that gallant State slight¬ 
ingly. I have differed with her 
leading politicians, but I have 
" not spoken disrespectfully of 
them, or their State, I can 
differ with men upon measures 
of policy, and yet believe them 
Robert Jemison, Jr. honest and patriotic. But, sir, 



u Ibid. p. 70. 
12 Ibid. pp. 70ff. 
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nothing was said by me as to the State of South Carolina, her poli¬ 
ticians, or her policy. I spoke only of the dispatches, or telegrams, 
that have been poured in upon us in such profusion, upon every 
subject and every occasion. Some of them, it is true, were from 
the gentleman’s native State; some from other States—they came 
from all quarters. They came so thick and fast, they seemed like 
snowflakes, to fall from the clouds. Of these telegrams, but without 
singling out those from any particular state or locality, I did speak 
with levity and incredulity. I spoke as I thought, as I felt, and as 
I believe, but without disrespect to any State, individual or class. 

The gentleman from Montgomery has made the remarks of 
myself and colleague, the text or rather the pretext of reading for 
the benefit of ourselves and the minority of this Convention, a long, 
and very racy and pointed commentary upon the law of Treason. 
He tells us the political nomenclature of “76” will be revived; that 
parties will be known and distinguished as of yore, by the names of 
Whig and Tory; that in times past the friends of the country were 
known as Whigs, and its enemies as Tories. He tells us further, 
that there is such an offence as Treason, and reminds us that though 
the Ordinance of Secession may pass by a majority of a single vote, 
that those who shall not submit to it are guilty of the crime of 
treason, and must, and will be punished as traitors. 

For whom and by what authority does the gentleman speak? 
He speaks in the plural. In all frankness, said he, “We speak thus, 
we tell our opponents,” etc. Are we to understand him as speaking 
for himself alone, or does he speak as the organ of the majority 
party in this Convention, of whom he is the acknowledged leader ? 

I cannot believe that he has spoken the sentiments of the majority, 
or any member of it but himself. I cannot think such sentiments 
are entertained by any other member of this Convention. I had 
not expected to hear such sentiments from any quarter. They are 
unmerited—they are uncalled for and unprovoked by anything that 
has been uttered by my colleague or myself, or by any other member 
of the minority; they are unjust; they are unbecoming any gentleman 
on this floor—(Hon. Mr. Yancey rose, and the President called Mr. 
J. to order, whereupon he took his seat. There was much confusion 
at this moment and Mr. Yancey, also was called to order by the 
President.) After order was restored, Mr. J. proceeded. “Mr. 
President, when I took upon myself the duties of a delegate to this 
Convention, it was with a full knowledge and proper appreciation 
of all its difficulties and responsibilities . I took my seat here with 
a fixed and firm resolution, not only to preserve the courtesies of 
debate, but to cultivate friendly intercourse and relations with each 
and every one, but to encourage calm and friendly discussion; to keep 
down every crimination or recrimination by pouring oil upon the 
troubled waters. My most earnest desire has been to see good feeling 
and harmony preside over our deliberations; that whenever we 
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should take final action, that all should cordially and cheerfully 
unite in support of that action. This has been my most ardent 
desire—this my most settled determination. From this determination 
and from this purpose, I cannot be driven by any ill-timed or un¬ 
merited remarks, come from what source they may. But, sir, when 
the great leader of the majority shall call the minority party tories, 
shall denounce us as traitors and pronounce against us a traitor’s 
doom, were I to pass it in silence, the world would properly con¬ 
sider me worthy of the denunciation and the doom,—(Here Mr. 
Yancey rose to explain. He said his remarks were not applicable to, 
or intended for, the minority of this Convention; they were intended 
for those in certain portions of the State, where it was said the 
Ordinance of Secession, if passed, would be resisted.) 

Mr. Jemison continued, I am glad, Mr. President, to hear the 
gentleman disclaim any imputation of disloyalty to the minority in 
this Convention. But has he bettered it by transferring it to the 
great popular masses in certain sections of the State where there is 
strong opposition to the Ordinance of Secession; and where it is 
said it will be resisted? Will the gentleman go into those sections 
of the State and hang all who are opposed to Secession? Will he 
hang them by families, by neighborhoods, by towns, by counties, 
by Congressional Districts? Who, sir, will give the bloody order? 
Who will be your executioner? Is this the spirit of Southren 
chivalry? Are these the sentiments of the boasted champions of 
Southern Rights? Are these to be the first fruits of a Southern 
Republic? Ah! is this the bloody charity of a party who seeks to 
deliver our own beloved sunny South from the galling yoke of a 
fanatical and puritanical abolition majority? What a commentary 
on the charity of party Majorities! The history of the Reign of 
Terror furnishes not a parallel to the bloody picture shadowed forth 
in the remarks of the gentleman. I envy him not its contemplation. 

For the interest of our common country, I would drop the curtain 
over the scene; and palsied be the hand that ever attempts to lift it. 

After the explanation and disclaimer of the gentleman (Mr. 
Yancey,) it is due to him, and to myself, that I should say—which 
I do with great pleasure—that the particular remark of mine to 
which he excepts, was intended to illustrate my notions of parlia¬ 
mentary decorum, and not to apply to him individually. 

Following the opening of the Convention by prayer, the 
fourth day was begun with the reading of several telegrams which 
aroused the emotions of every delegate. The most important 
telegram is given below because of its contents 
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I am instructed by the Mississippi State Convention to inform 
you that the State of Mississippi by a vote of her Convention ap¬ 
proaching unanimity, has seceded unconditionally from the Union, 
and desires on the basis of the old constitution, a new Union with 
the seceding States. 

William S. Barry 
President of the Convention 

A majority report and a proposed “Ordinance to dissolve the 
Union between the State of Alabama and other States” were sub¬ 
mitted by Yancey for the Committee of Thirteen. This report 
simply provided for the immediate withdrawal of the state from 
the Union, and referred to the steps as being" necessary to protect 
and preserve the rights of the people of Alabama. 

The minority of the committee also offered a report with the 
hopes of effecting some kind of compromise. Among other things 
this report stated that the minority could not see separate seces¬ 
sion as the best mode of guarding the honor and securing the 
rights of the people and that no such action should be considered 
before attempts could be made to procure point action of all in¬ 
terested states. In addition, the report suggested a convention 
to meet in Nashville on February 22, to consider the faithful execu¬ 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law and the repeal of the state laws 
nullifying it; more stringent and explicit provision v for the sur¬ 
render of criminals escaping to other states; oppose the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia and other places where 
Congress has jurisdiction; seek assurance that interference with 
interstate slave trade shall cease; safeguard slavery in territories 
and give them the right to decide on whether to be slave or free 
when admitted into the Union; procure right of slaveholders to 
travel through free states with their slaves; and that the foregoing 
principles should become amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. The minority report was submitted by Clemens, 
Lewis, Winston, Kimball, Watkins and Jemison. 

Clarke of Lawrence County stated that separate secession 
would revolutionize the government but it would not solve the 
slavery problem, change the sentiments of abolitionists, hush the 
pulpits, calm the Northern mind nor purify the Black Republicans. 
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He asked if secession would repeal the personal liberty laws, re¬ 
turn a single fugitive slave, prevent abolition in federal districts 
and territories or allow interstate slave trade to proceed unmo¬ 
lested. Border states would sell their slaves south and become 
free states, and separate secession would be the decree of universal 
emancipation. He opposed secession also because Alabama would 
relinquish her rights in the Union, thereby giving the Black Re¬ 
publicans complete control of the government. The belief was 
expressed that the onl}r peaceful secession would come through a 
United South, but that it would be difficult to unite the Southern 
states after separate secession. A United South, said Mr. Clarke 
would possess all the requirements of a great nation, namely, terri¬ 
tory, resources, wealth, population and community interest; sep¬ 
arate secession would result in the disaster of civil war. 

At the opening of the Convention on the fifth day a telegram 
was read from Tallahassee announcing that Florida had seceded 
unconditionally by a vote of 62 to 7. 

Continuing the discussion on the Ordinance of Secession 
Dargan spoke in defense of its immediate passage. Dargan stated 
that he had been convinced for several years that Southern states 
would have to separate from Northern states or abolish slavery; 
that day has come and Alabama must secede and assume the po¬ 
sition of an independent sovereign state. He did not object to the 
monetary loss involved in abandoning slavery, but he expressed 
concern over the problem of freeing 4,000,000 slaves without hopes 
of removing them from the South. The only alternative, insisted 
Dargan, was to vote for secession. 

Opposed to secession Posey insisted that his constituents 
would submit to it much more willingly if referred to the people 
for ratification or rejection. The first impulse of some of the 
Cooperationists, Mr. Posey continued, was to “bolt the conven¬ 
tion^ when the majority refused to allow resolutions to pass lead¬ 
ing to the submission of the Ordinance of Secession to the people. 
Not being responsible for this act, he said they abandoned this 
idea in order to remain in the Convention and in order to provide 
for the emergencies of the future. 
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Speaking against immediate and separate secession Jones of 
Lauderdale County declared that it was a, great mistake to refer 
to his constituents as submissionists. They had differed as to the 
time and manner of secession but they had gone on record from 
time to time against submitting to the rule of Black Republicanism. 
Jones declared that immediate secession was unwise, impolitic and 
discourteous to the border states. 

In opposing the proposition of the majority of the Committee 
of Thirteen, Smith of Tuscaloosa County registered his objection 
to secession but announced that he would support any action taken 
by the Convention. Mr. Smith stated that he would recognize any¬ 
thing sanctioned by the Convention as the “supreme law of the 
land,” and that his allegiance to the United States would be 
transferred to the State of Alabama. He read the following from 
the platform he was elected on : 14 

That we hold it to be our duty, first, to use all honorable exer¬ 
tions to secure our rights in the Union .and if we should fail in this, 
we will maintain our rights out of the Union —for, as citizens of Ala¬ 
bama, we owe our allegiance first to the State; and we will support 
her in whatever course she may adopt. 

Quoting General Scott as saying that unanimity of Southern 
states would make attempts at coercion impolitic and improper, 
Kimball pled for secession to be postponed until a solid or United 
South could be realized. He suggested that a convention of 
Southern states be called in order to cooperate more closely and 
to justify themselves to the world. He said that the sovereignty 
was in the people and that they should be given the opportunity 
to decide on the question of secession. Finally, Kimball claimed 
that his constituents were opposed to secession, but he insisted 
that they objected to the rule of Black Republicans even more. 

Resistance to the Black Republican Party was favored by 
Beard but he thought the best, safest and wisest course would be 
to consult and cooperate with other slave states. He said that 
his constituents, who favored cooperation, would probably abide 
by the action of the Convention. 


14 Smith, op, cit, p. 98. 
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Although his constituents were opposed to immediate seces¬ 
sion, Winston expressed the belief that they would acquiesce to 
the will of the Convention. Winston stated that he had written 
his son, a cadet at West Point, to resign and come home. He 
also suggested a convention of slave states for the purpose of at¬ 
tempting to settle the difficulties. 

Believing that it was impolitic and unwise Bulger announced 
that he had opposed every step leading to immediate separate 
secession, and that he strongly objected to this proposition be¬ 
cause it would not be submitted to the people for ratification. 
Bulger asked that the Ordinance of Secession be held in obeyance 
until every effort could be made to secure the cooperation of other 
Southern states. To this end he proposed a convention of Southern 
states to consider grievances and determine the mode of relief for 
the present and security for the future. If the demands of such a 
convention were not complied with, said Mr. Bulger, he would 
recommend the necessary action to procure them. In conclusion, 
Bulger pledged his allegiance to the state and volunteered his 
services if coercion was attempted. 

Clemens asked for the privilege of making 
some remarks when his name was called during 
the balloting on the question of the Ordinance 
of Secession. This right was granted and when 
his name was called, Clemens stated that he was 
voting for secession although he would have 
done otherwise if his vote could possibly in¬ 
fluence the final outcome. He also observed 
that in voting for secession, he did it with the 
full knowledge that treason was being committed 
and, if the experiment failed, he would suffer 
the pains and penalties pronounced on the high¬ 
est political offenders. “Acting upon the conviction of a life time,” 
Clemens said, calmly and deliberately “I walked with you into 
revolution.” 

The concluding speech on the Ordinance of Secession was 
made by Yancey. Reference was made to the fraternal spirit of the 
Convention; that the majority had yielded all the time the minority 
desired to deliberate the question and everyone was given a chance 
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to record his sentiments; that the irritation and suspicion had to 
a great degree subsided; and that the vote had not been pressed 
until all delegates were ready. Although favoring a simple ordi¬ 
nance the majority had accepted an amendment of the minority for 
the sake of harmony and fraternal feelings, in order to find com¬ 
mon grounds upon which all might meet. Yancey stated that this 
was a great popular movement based upon the widespread deep- 
seated conviction that the Federal Government had fallen into the 
hands of a hostile group. The movement was driven by an ir¬ 
resistible tide which the minority could not suppress and the ma¬ 
jority had not added one particle to its momentum; Northern 
hands held the rod that smote the rock from which this flood came. 
He continued by saying that the movement was not hostile to 
liberty of the Federal Government, but it was a dismissal of un¬ 
faithful agents; the Ordinance of Secession is a declaration of this 
fact and a proposal to form a new government similar to the old 
one. It was stated that he did not consider it necessary to sign the 
Ordinance of Secession but urged such action as a means of giving 
notice to the enemies that the people of the state were united. 
Continuing his discussion Yancey said that the submission of the 
Ordinance of Secession to the people for ratification or rejection 
would be the wrong policy; that this is a representative instead 
of a pure democracy and the Convention is therefore clothed with 
authority to act for the people; and that the people will be acting 
through duly elected representatives in their sovereign capacity 
The opinion was expressed by the speaker that the submission of 
the Ordinance of Secession to the people would be a new doctrine 
in American political theory. In conclusion, Mr. Yancey said that 
the Ordinance of Secession “will give dignity, strength, unity to 
the state in which we live, and by which each of its citizens should 
be prepared to die, if its exigencies demand it.” 

There were a number of other speeches made on the Ordinance 
of Secession but those reviewed above will suffice to show the 
animated spirit manifested during these deliberations. The Seces¬ 
sionists were united in their determination to pass the Ordinance 
of Secession; consequently they allowed the Cooperationists most 
of the time during the two days that the question was debated. 
Upon realizing that the Ordinance would pass in spite of the strong 
opposition of the minority several of that group announced that 
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they would vote against the measure but pledged their cooperation 
to any undertaking of the state. 

On January 11, 1861 the Ordinance of Secession was passed 
by a vote of 61 to 39. Those voting for the Ordinance were Bailey, 
Baker of Barbour County, Baker of Russell County, Barclay, 
Barnes, Beck, Blue, Bolling, Bragg, Brooks, Catterlin, Clarke of 
Marengo County, Clemens, Cochran, Coleman, Crawford, Creech, 
Crook, Crumpler, Curtis, Daniel, Dargan, Davis of Covington 
County, Davis of Pickens County, Dowdell, Foster, Gibbons, Gil¬ 
christ, Hawkins, Henderson of Macon County, Henderson- of Pike 
County, Herndon, Howard, Humphries, Jewett, Johnson, Ket- 
chum, Leonard, Love, McClannahan, McPherson, McKinne, Mor¬ 
gan, Owens, Phillips, Ralls, Rives, Ryan, Shortridge, Silver, Slaugh¬ 
ter, Smith of Henry County, Starke, Stone, Taylor, Watts, Webb, 
Whatley, Williamson, Yancey and Yelverton; delegates register¬ 
ing their votes in the negative were Allen, Beard, Brasher, Bulger, 
Clarke of Lawrence County, Coffey, Coman, Davis of Madison 
County, Earnest, Edwards, Ford, Forrester, Franklin, Gay, Green, 
Guttery, Hood, Inzer, Jemison, Jones of Fayette County, Jones 
of Lauderdale County, Kimball, Lewis, McClellan, Posey, Potter, 
Russell, Sanford, Sheets, Sheffield, Smith of Tuscaloosa County, 
Stedham, Steele, Timberlake, Watkins, Whitlock, Wilson, Win¬ 
ston and Wood. Seven of the delegates who were elected as Co- 
operationists voted with the majority on the Ordinance of Seces¬ 
sion, namely, Barclay, Clemens/ Crumpler, Johnson, Leonard, 
Slaughter and Taylor. 

* 

The Ordinance of Secession, as amended, was passed in the 
following form : 1B 


The Ordinance of Secession 

Whereas, the election of Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin 
to the offices of President and Vice President of the United States 
of America, by a sectional party avowedly hostile to the domestic 
institutions and to the peace and security of the people of the State 
of Alabama, preceded by many and dangerous infractions of the 
Constitution of the United States by many of the States and people 


ls Taken from the Ordinance of Secession. 
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of the Northern section, is a political wrong of so insulting and 
menacing a character as to justify the people of the State of Alabama 
in the adoption of prompt and decided measures for their future peace 
and security therefore—Re it declared and ordained by the people of 
the State of Alabama, in Convention assembled, That the State of 
Alabama now withdraws, and is hereby withdrawn, from the Union 
known as ‘the United States of America/ and henceforth ceases to 
be one of said United States, and is, and of right ought to be a 
Sovereign and Independent State. 

Be it further declared and ordained by the people of the State 
of Alabama in Convention assembled, That all the powers over the 
Territory of said State, and over the people thereof, heretofore dele¬ 
gated to the Government of the United States of America, be and 
they are hereby withdrawn from said Government, and are hereby 
resumed and vested in the People of the State of Alabama.-—And as 
it is the desire and purpose of the people of Alabama to meet the 
Slaveholding States of the South, who may approve such purpose, in 
order to frame a provisional as well as permanent Government, 

upon the principles of the Constitution of the United States. 

• « 

Be it resolved by the people of Alabama in Convention as¬ 
sembled, That the people of the States of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Missis¬ 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis¬ 
souri, be and are hereby invited to meet the people of v the State of 
Alabama, by their Delegates, in Convention, on the fourth day of 
February, A. D., 1861, at the city of Montgomery, in the State of 
Alabama, for the purpose of consulting with each other as to the 
most effectual mode of securing concerted and harmonious action in 
whatever measures may be deemed most desirable for our common 
peace and security. 

And be it further resolved, That the President of this Convention 
be, and is hereby instructed to transmit forthwith, a copy of the 
foregoing Preamble, Ordinance, and Resolutions to the Governors of 
the several States named in said Resolutions.—Done by the People 
of the State of Alabama, in Convention assembled, at Montgomery, 
on this, the eleventh day of January, A. D., 1861. 

Upon the introduction of a resolution by Yelverton and its 
subsequent passage, the doors of the Convention were thrown 
open to the public. The large number of people who had been 
waiting all day rushed into the hall and a flag of the Republic of 
Alabama was immediately unfurled. Men and women alike gave 
way to their emotions by climbing upon desks, tables and chairs to 
see and be seen; hear and be heard. Yancey was asked by the 
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ladies to present the {lag to the Convention which he did with a 
very emotional speech. 10 

Following Yancey's presentation speech Dargan introduced 
resolutions providing for the acceptance of the flag.. These reso¬ 
lutions authorized the President of the Convention to express the 
bodys appreciation for the flag and stipulated that it be raised 
over the Capitol to indicate an open session of the Convention. 
Before the resolutions were adopted, Smith of Tuscaloosa County 
got the floor and delivered a stirring, patriotic and emotional 
speech. The Dargan resolutions were adopted after Smith con¬ 
cluded his comments and President Brooks deputized Baker of 
Barbour County to officially express the Convention's gratifica¬ 
tion for the flag. 17 

As soon as the flag was raised over the Capitol the guns began 
to fire a salute. Miss Raoul of Mount Meigs applied the first 
match; A. J. Walker Chief Justice of the Alabama Supreme Court, 
the second. Soon after the first shot of the cannon, church bells 
in Montgomery began to ring and shouts were heard along the 
principal streets. 18 

Amid such excitement the Convention adjourned for this 

t 

eventful day -of January 11, 1861. At night the Capitol, Linn s 
Mail, Post and Advertiser offices, the theatre, telegraph offices 
and a number of residences were illuminated as befitted the oc¬ 
casion. The clerks of the Exchange Hotel—A. P. Watts and 
Sidney Lanier—were kept busy waiting on the large number of 
people who visited this “headquarters for politicians." There were 
also fine displays of fireworks and a number of stirring and pa¬ 
triotic speeches made by distinguished gentlemen. 

In commenting on the enthusiasm which prevailed during 
the hours which followed, William R. Smith wrote*. 10 

The roar of cannon was heard at intervals during the remainder 

of this eventful day. The new flag of Alabama displayed its v'rgin 


1Q Smith, op. cit. p. 120. 

1T Ibid. 

18 Montgomery Advert'ser, January 12, 1861. 
19 Smith, op. cit. p. 122. 
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features from the windows and towers of the surrounding houses; 
and the finest orators of the State, in harangues of congratulations, 
commanded until a late hour in the night the attention of shouting 
multitudes. Every species of enthusiasm prevailed. Political parties, 
which had so lately been standing in sullen antagonism, seemed for 
the time to have forgotten their differences of.opinion; and one uni¬ 
versal glow of fervent patriotism kindled the enraptured community. 


Announcement of the appointment of members of the follow¬ 
ing committees was made by President Brooks on January 12 : 20 

Committee on Constitution 

Cochran, Jones of Lauderdale County, Webb, Beck, What¬ 
ley, Barnes, Davis of Madison County, Curtis and Crawford. 

Committee on Military Affairs 

Clemens, Bailey, Baker of Barbour County, Humphries, Pot¬ 
ter, Coffey and Bulger. 

Committee on Finance and Commerce 

Jemison, Phillips, Winston, Rives, Silver, Herndon and Ket- 
chum. 


Committee on Imposts and Duties 

Bragg, Clarke of Marengo County, Blue, Coman, Watkins, 
Ralls and Green. 

Committee on Postal Arrangements 

Morgan, Stone, Crook, Beard, Inzer, Lewis, Love and Johnson. 

Committee on Public Expenditures 

Dowdell, Smith of Tuscaloosa County, Clarke of Lawrence 
County, Henderson of Macon County, Gay, Howard, Bolling, 
Jones of Fayette County, Timberlake, Posey, Williamson, Taylor 
and Sheffield. 


Manuscript Journal, op. cit. pp. 13ff. 
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Committee on Printing 

Smith of Tuscaloosa County, Whatley, Ketchum, Steele and 
Daniel. 

Committee on Foreign Relations and our Relations with Sister 

Slaveholding States 

Dargan, Coleman, Gilchrist, Shortridge, Edwards, Leonard 
and Wilson. 


Committee on Enrollment 

Earnest, Jewett, Inzer, Beard and Clarke of Lawrence County. 

Committee on Credentials 

Jemison, Dargan, Stone, Starke and Timberlake. 

Committee on the Judiciary and Internal Relations 

Watts, Baker of Russell County, Gibbons, Herndon, Morgan, 
Clarke of Marengo County and Coleman. 

Dargan introduced an ordinance authorizing the Governor to 
raise $1,000,000 by issuing state bonds to run for not less than five 
nor more than twenty years. In pointing out the necessity for 
raising this money Dargan stated that there was a great deal of 
idle money in South Alabama and that he hoped the people of 
Alabama would take the bonds instead of relying on other states. 
He stated that the bonds would be good if Alabama lived; if she 
died the property would be pledged for the bonds. The ordinance 
was amended and passed on January 19. 

In compliance with a resolution of the Convention requesting 
the Governor to furnish it with any information he might have 
as to the conditions of military operations near Pensacola, Gov¬ 
ernor Moore sent the following communication: 21 

I regret that it becomes my duty to inform the Convention that 

the Federal troops have deserted the Navy Yard and Fort Barancas, 


^Smith, op, cit. p. 124. 
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and now occupy Fort Pickens, with about eighty men. The guns 
are spiked at Barancas and the Navy Yard, and the Public Stores 
removed to Fort Pickens. This fort commands Fort Barancas and 
the Navy Yard, and can only be taken by an effective force, and by 
bold and skillful movements. 

Fort Pickens was garrisoned on Wednesday night. Col. Lomax 
left Montgomery on Wednesday night, at 7 o’clock, with two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five men, and arrived at Pensacola last night at 10. 

The three hundred troops ordered from Mobile to the same point, 
under the resolution of the Convention, were telegraphed, when about 
to sail for Pensacola, by Major Chase, in command at Pensacola, to 
remain in Mobile until the receipt of further orders. 

The Governor of Mississippi has ordered troops, at my sugges¬ 
tion, to Pensacola. They will halt at Mobile, I presume, until or¬ 
dered to sail for Pensacola. 

This is all the information I can give at this time. I expect a 
messenger tonight with full information. 

On January 14 a telegram was read from Governor M. S. Perry 
of Florida asking if 500 stand of arms could be sent to Colonel Wil¬ 
liam H. Chase. Another telegram was read from Thaddeus San¬ 
ford, Collector of the Port of Mobile, inquiring as to whether an 
ordinance for collecting duties, clearance of vessels and disposing 
of United States property had been passed. In addition, Sanford 
wired that he had resigned but held treasure for the state awaiting 
instructions. 


Soon after reading Sanford's telegram, Bragg from the Com¬ 
mittee on Imposts and Duties offered an ordinance in relation to 
the Port of Mobile. The ordinance provided for the re-appointment 
of Sanford and his subordinates at the same salary paid to them 
by the United States, and empowered him to retain all funds sub¬ 
ject to the order of the Convention. Governor Moore was also 
requested to commission Sanford and allow him to make bond 
with security to be appointed by the Judge of the Sixth Judicial 
Circuit of Alabama. After the approval of the ordinance a resolu¬ 
tion was adopted instructing the Chairman of the Committee on 
Imposts and Duties to notify Sanford of its passage. Another 
ordinance was passed on January 23 adopting the United States 
laws on customs. It instructed the Collector to assume custody 
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for the State of Alabama of the United States Custom Houses, 
the United States Marine Hospital at Mobile and the revenue 
cutter LEWIS CASS; also the Lighthouses at Choctaw Point and 
Land Island. Gold and silver coin of the United States, England, 
France, Spain, Mexico and the Republics of South America were 
made legal tender for payment of debts and duties at a value pre¬ 
scribed by the laws of the United States; discriminating tonnage 
on foreign vessels and goods was abolished. Registration of any 
ship as an American vessel was authorized, if citizens of the state 
or other slaveholding states owned one-third of it and provided 
such citizens commanded it. Supplemental ordinances were passed 
from time to time pertaining to custom activities at subsequent 
dates. 22 

An ordinance to provide for the purchase of supplies to be 
used by troops was passed at this time. The ordinance authorized 
the appointment of a bonded agent, and instructed the Governor 
to borrow or otherwise make funds available to use in obtaining 
the needed provisions. 

The following resolution was offered by Dowdell and passed 
by the Convention: 23 

That the Commissioners heretofore appointed by the Governor 
of this State to the several Slaveholding States, be, and they are 
hereby directed, to present to the Convention of said States the 
preamble, ordinance and resolutions adopted by the people of the 
State of Alabama, in Convention, on the 11th day of January, 1861, 
and to request their consideration of, and concurrence in the first 
resolution. 

Dispensing with the reading of the minutes of the preceding 
day Cochran, Chairman of the Committee on the Constitution, 
submitted an ordinance on January IS to change the oath of office. 
This ordinance authorized the deletion of “Constitution of the 
United States” from the Constitution of the State of Alabama, 
and absolved state officials from their oath to support the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. 24 


22 Manuscript Ordinances of the Convention, n.p. 
^Journal, op. cit. p. 61. 

24 Manuscript Ordinances, op. cit. n.p. 
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The President then laid Fowler’s resignation as Secretary be¬ 
fore the Convention. Fowler reported that he had received notifi¬ 
cation of the departure of his .military unit—the Warrior Guards 
of Tuscaloosa—to Fort Morgan and he felt it his duty to go. The 
Convention passed resolutions reluctantly accepting his resigna¬ 
tion but commended him for his high sense of patriotism. A. G. 
Horn of Mobile was then elected by acclamation to succeed Fowler. 

After the election of a new secretary an ordinance to make 
postal arrangements in Alabama was adopted. A supplemental 
ordinance was passed January 26 pertaining to postal regulations. 
Among other things postal contracts and regulations in force prior 
to January 11, 1861 were permitted to continue, the General As¬ 
sembly was empowered to make postal arrangements until a gov¬ 
ernment of and by the several states could be established. The 
United States postal arrangement was not withdrawn until June, 
1861, when the Confederate System was setup. 

On January 16, Yancey from the Committee of Thirteen sub¬ 
mitted a report and resolutions on the formation of a Provisional 
and Permanent Government. The Convention adjourned for the 
day without discussing the question but it was made the order of 
special business for the next day. 

Soon after discussions were begun the next day the C'oopera- 
tionists sought to amend the portions of the resolutions providing 
for the organization or establishment of a “Permanent Govern¬ 
ment for the Seceding States.” Jemison moved to strike out the 
part relating to the creation of a permanent government; 
one delegate wished to defer action in order to allow border states 
to participate; and still others wanted to have another convention 
to act on the matter. 

Whatley objected to these amendments because posterity 
would accuse the Convention of tearing down but not being 
able to build up. He advocated the establishment of a gov¬ 
ernment patterned on the Federal Union, expressed the belief 
that cotton states would secede by February 4, and stated that 
speedy action would cause border states to join the group for pro¬ 
tection against Northern coercion and tyranny. 
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Opposition to the amendments of the Cooperationists was 
also raised by Williamson. “It would, in effect, be declared to 
the world,” said Williamson, “that we are not yet prepared to 
approach the altar with our sister Southern States, and unite with 
them in pledging our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor, 
in defense of the cause we, but a few days since, deemed it our 
duty to pursue.” He insisted that the state was in the midst of a 
revolution, that any receding was impossible, and that a permanent 
government was the only method whereby confidence of the people 
of Alabama and other states could be maintained. 

Although a secessionist Jewett announced that he would sup¬ 
port the motion made by Jemison. He stated that the amendment 
would only affect the appointment of delegates to a convention to 
form a permanent government. Pointing out that only four states 
were in a position to enter such a convention, Jewett urged that 
the establishment of such a government be delayed until other 
states could participate in the organization. Jewett considered it 
of utmost importance to have a Provisional Government in opera¬ 
tion at the time of Lincoln’s inauguration on March 4, but he 
thought that there should be no undue haste. 

In defense of the report and resolutions on the organization of 
a permanent government, Yancey made the following observa¬ 
tions : M 


The people of South Carolina have invited the people of Ala¬ 
bama to meet them in Convention to frame Provisional and Perma¬ 
nent Governments for the seceding States. In the resolutions ac¬ 
companying the Ordinance dissolving the Union—the Ordinance of 

Secession_this Convention accepted that invitation; and adopting 

the suggestion of the Commissioner from South Carolina,, we invited 
those, as well as the other Southern States, to meet us in Conven¬ 
tion in this city, on the 4th of February, 1861, for the purpose of 
framing Provisional and Permanent Governments, for our common 
future peace and security. 

The object of the report and resolutions now under considera¬ 
tion, is simply to carry into effect the design then and thus an¬ 
nounced; and therefore, no delegate who voted for the Ordinance 
and Resolutions attached can consistently vote against the report. 


^Smith, op. cit. pp. 139ff. 
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Several objections have been urged against the report, which I 
propose briefly to consider. One is, that by the report deputies to 
that Southern Convention are to be elected by this body, and not by 
the people; and also that no provision is made for the election of 
another Convention to consider the plan for the Permanent Govern¬ 
ment to be submitted for ratification. The points are correctly stated, 
but constitute no objection with me. The people have had this 
question of secession before them for a long time, and have maturely 
considered it in two late elections, namely; those for Electors of 
President, and for delegates to this body. The issue was as distinct¬ 
ly made in one as in the other, and in both they decided the issue in 
favor of secession. 

v They have instructed their delegates with unlimited power— 
power to ‘consider, determine, and do whatever, in the opinion of 
this Convention, the rights, interests and honor of the State of Ala¬ 
bama require to be done for their protection/ The laws that au¬ 
thorize the election contained that enumeration of ample authority, 
and the people endorsed it. We have been selected for our supposed 
wisdom, experience in public affairs, integrity and courage to take 
all proper responsibility in the premises. In my opinion, the seven 
States that will be out of the Union by the 4th of February, will 
need a common Government in order to meet a common enemy, as 
soon as one can be organized.—It is plain that, with divided councils, 
and divided resources, and divided action, these States cannot con¬ 
tend against the united power of the Northern States, as well as if 
they met their enemy with the strength and wisdom of union, in 
council and action. 

Hostilities already exist between the seceding States and the 
Federal Union. Coercion is the policy at Washington. To postpone 
the meeting of the Southern Convention until we could submit the 
election of deputies to the people, would postpone its meeting till 
the 4th of March; and that, in my opinion, would be hazardous to 
the last degree. Such an act would be suicidal—one to be looked 
for, perhaps, from a friend of reconstruction of the Union, but not 
from a friend of a Southern Confederacy. 

i 

But, it is said, why not call another Convention to ratify the 
Permanent Government to be adopted: I answer because it is un¬ 
necessary, A Permanent Government for a Southern Confederacy 
was looked for by the friends of secession—was spoken of and en¬ 
tered into all the discussions in the late canvass. It was a part of 
the plan of secession, and when the people decided for secession, they 
decided for a. Southern Confederacy. Therefore, on that point we 
already know the view^ of the people, and no new expression of 
opinion is needed. Neither is such expression needed as to the 
character of the Permanent Government. That character the people 
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have indicated and it is expressed in the report—it must be a govern¬ 
ment as nearly similar as possible to the Federal Constitution. We 
need no discussion before the people nor other expression of 
their views on that point. Besides these views, in themselves con¬ 
clusive to any mind, no statesman would willingly throw such grave 
issues before the people after once receiving their decision, until the 
irritations and prejudices and passions of the previous contest had 
cooled. It is eminently wise, before throwing off upon the people 
the responsibilities which attach to us, to consider the condition of 
the public mind. Gentlemen here have told us of an excited and 
unhealthy state of public feeling in some sections of the State, and 
asked time for reflection, in order to its correction. Who is not 
aware that it was a great misfortune that the election for delegates 
to this body came off so soon after the heated Presidential contest? 
Who is not aware that in one section of the state the angry passions 
and prejudices of that contest entered very largely and almost ex¬ 
clusively in that section into the election for delegates? And is it 
wise, is it not eminently unwise, to throw this whole question again 
before such people, to blow off the ashes and revive once again the 
glowing embers of that bitter strife? 

There is another reason why I oppose the election of another 
Convention. Such a proposition has a tendency to reopen the ques¬ 
tion of secession, by bringing up the issue of a reconstruction of the 
Federal Government. It allows such an issue to be made—it in¬ 
vites it, in fact. And under what circumstances? From the 
signs of the times it would seem that coercive measures were to be 
adopted. If so, about the time of such an election, the people will 
be bearing the burdens of such a contest. Commercial and agri¬ 
cultural interests will be suffering. Debts will be hard to pay. 
Provisions will be scarce. Perhaps death at the hands of the enemy 
will have come to the doors of many families. Men’s minds, thus 
surrounded and affected by strong personal and selfish considera¬ 
tions, will not be in that calm and well balanced condition, which 
is favorable to a correct and patriotic judgment of the question. The 
very state of things will perhaps exist, which our Black Republican 
enemies predict will exist, and which they sneeringly rely upon to 
force our people to ask for readmission into the Union. Shall we, 
the selected friends and deputies of the people aid these wily and 
malignant enemies of our State by laying this whole question, as it 
culminates in its progress, on the~very eve of final triumph, back 
to the consideration of a people thus surrounded and influenced by 
most unpropitious circumstances? To do so might well accord with 
the purposes of a friend of the Federal Government, but in my 
opinion is a policy which every true friend of the people should con¬ 
demn. 

% 

Mr. President, I avow myself as utterly unalterably, opposed to any 
and all plans of reconstructing a union with the Black Republican States 
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of the North. No new guarantee—no amendments of the Constitu¬ 
tion—no peaceful resolution—no repeal of offensive laws can afford 
any, the least, inducement to consider even a proposition to recom 
struct our relations with the non-slaveholding States. This opinion 
is not founded on any objection to a confederation with States, North 
of Mason & Dixon’s line, on principles mutually agreeable to them; 
but it is founded on the conviction that the disease, which preys on 
the vitals of the Federal Union, does not emanate from any defect 
in the Federal Constitution—but from a deeper source—the hearts, 
heads and consciences of the Northern people. They are educated 
to believe slavery to be a religious as well as a political wrong, and 
consequently to hate the slaveholder. Mr. Seward was right, when 
he declared that there was “an irrepressible conflict,” which would 
not cease until slavery was exterminated. But, sir, the elements of 
that conflict are not to be found in the Constitution, but between 
the Northern and Southern people. No guaranties—no amendments 
of the Constitution—no compromises patched up to secure to the 
North the benefits of Union yet a little longer, can re-educate that 
people on the slavery issues, so as to induce them, having the ma¬ 
jority, to withhold the exercise of its power in aid of that “irrepressi¬ 
ble conflict.” To accept of such reconstruction would, in my opin¬ 
ion, be but salving over the irritated surface of the deep-rooted 
cancer, which has been eating into the vitals of the Union, affecting 
perhaps an apparent, a deceitful cure, while still the loathsome and 
incurable disease keeps on its fatal progress, and daily weakens the 
body politic, until finally it breaks forth again with renewed, because 
temporarily repressed, vigor and the victim sinks in death. 

One other objection has been raised by my friend from Clarke. 
(Mr. Jewett) which would seem to be fundamental in its nature; 
and that is, that by the fourth of February, but five States will meet 
on that day, and he cannot consent that five States should make a 
government for fifteen; for, in his opinion, all the Southern States 
will secede by the fourth of March; and when they do so, if this 
report is adopted, ten of them will find a Provisional and perhaps a 
Permanent Government in operation, which they had no voice in 
making. If the Seceding States had the command of events; if time 
was to them, at this juncture, a matter of but little moment; if 
circumstances did not demand extraordinary promptitude and action, 
in order to give unity, strength and effect to the movements of de¬ 
fense on the part of the Seceding States. I concede that the propo¬ 
sition of my friend from Clarke, would at once command universal 
assent. But such is not the case. War is already commenced on 
South Carolina. The same hostile movements have been made upon 
Florida. We daily hear of preparations for mlitary coerc : on. The 
Federal Government seems to be under control of a military chieftain. 
Prompt action in establishing some common Government is im¬ 
periously demanded. 
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The resolutions, as they are now presented, it seems to me, 
obviate the chief force of the objection of my friend from Clarke, in 
this; that the resolution indicate the character of both the Provisional 
and Permanent Government to be formed. They are both to be 
formed on the principles of the Federal Constitution. This Consti¬ 
tution is well known to all the Southern people. It is revered by 
them. There has been no desire to oppose or to alter it. On the 
contrary, such a policy has always met with public disfavor. The 
interpretation of that instrument has been generally uniform at the 
South, ever since the passage of the celebrated Virginia Resolutions 
of 1798. That Constitution has been uniformly held up by the South, 
as its great shield and buckler against Northern aggression. The 
South is content with it now—will be content with it hereafter. 

If all the Southern States were in convention, who doubts that 
they would unanimously frame the government for a Southern Con¬ 
federacy upon the principles of the Federal Constitution? None of 
us doubt it; and if the five or seven States that may assemble in 
Convention on the 4th of February next, do proceed at once to frame 
a Provisional Government upon the basis of that Constitution and 
afterwards frame a Permanent Government upon the like principles, 
who doubts that every seceding State, as it retires from the Federal 
Union, will at once ask admission into the Southern Confederacy? 
For one, I do not doubt. One great and prime obstacle to the 
earlier movement of the border States in favor of secession has been 
a wide spread belief that the Gulf States designed in seceding, to 
establish a Government, differing essentially from the Federal Con¬ 
stitution; and especially that the African Slave Trade would be re¬ 
opened. I have received many letters from distinguished Gentlemen 
in various parts of Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and Ten¬ 
nessee, upon that very point, informing me that, were it not for 
the fear of the new Confederacy reopening the African Slave Trade, 
there would be a much stronger and more general movement in 
those States in favor of dissolution. 

Those resolutions quiet such fears. The action upon them by 
the Southern Congress, instead of being an obstacle in the way of 
other States joining the Southern Confederacy, will be hailed by 
them with delight—will be considered by them as wise—and will 
command their respect and admiration, as much as the present 
Union commanded that of Texas, when she asked admission into 
the Union, although having had no voice in framing the Constitu¬ 
tion. A Southern Confederacy, with the Federal Constitution slight¬ 
ly altered to suit an entire slaveholding community, will be an in¬ 
vitation to Southern States, yet in the Union, to leave it and seek 
for peace and security and liberty within a Union, having no enemies 
.—no irrepressible conflicts—and being a confederacy of slaveholding 
States, under the Constitution of our slaveholding sires. 

I now ask that the vote may be taken upon the resolutions. 
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Numerous amendments were introduced but there was little 
change in the original report and resolutions,submitted by Yancey. 
The report and resolutions were adopted in the following form : 28 

The Committee of Thirteen, beg leave to report that they have 
had under consideration the Repo A and resolutions from the Com¬ 
mittee on relatiom zvith Slaveholding Stales, providing' for the 
formation of a Provisional and Permanent Government by the se¬ 
ceding States, adopted by the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in Convention, on the 31st December, 1860, and submitted to this 
body by the Hon. A. P. Calhoun, Commissioner from South Carolina, 
which report and resolutions were referred to this Committee. 

4 

They have also had under consideration the resolutions upon the 
same subject, referred to them, which were submitted by the dele¬ 
gates from Barbour and Tallapoosa. All of these resolutions con¬ 
template the purpose of forming confederate relations with such of 
our sister States of the South as may desire to do so. The only 
disagreement between them is, as to the details in effecting that 
object. The Committee unanimously concur in the purpose and plan 
proposed by the Convention of the people of South Carolina. In the 
opinion of the Committee, there has never been any hostility felt by 
any portion of the people of Alabama against the Constitution of 
the United States of America. The wide-spread dissatisfaction of 
the people of this State, which has finally induced them to dissolve 
the Union styled the United States of America, has been with the 
conduct of the people and legislatures of the Northern States setting 
at naught one of the plainest provisions of the Federal compact, 
and with other dangerous misinterpretation of that instrument, lead¬ 
ing them to believe that the Northern people design, by their numeri¬ 
cal majority, acting through the forms of government, ultimately to 
destroy many of our most valuable rights. 


With the people of South Carolina, we believe that the Federal 
Constitution ‘presents a complete scheme of confederation, capable 
of being speedily put into operation/ that its provisions and true 
import are familiar to the people of the South ‘many of whom are 
believed to cherish a degree of veneration for it/ and that all 'would 
feel safe under it, when in their own hands for interpretation and 
administration, especially as the portions that have been, by per¬ 
version, made potent for mischief and oppression in the hands of 
adverse and inimical interests, have received a settled construction 
by the South; that a speedy confederation by the South is desirable 
in the highest degree, which it is supposed must be temporary, at 
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first, (if accomplished as soon as it should be), and no better basis 
than the Constitution of the United States is likely to be suggested 
or adopted.’ This Convention, in the resolutions accompanying the 
Ordinance dissolving the Union, has already responded to the invi¬ 
tation of the people of South Carolina to meet them in Convention 
for the purposes indicated in their resolutions, and have named 
Montgomery, in this State, and the 4th day of February, as the 
appropriate place and time, at which to meet. In fixing the time 
and place, this Convention but concurred in the suggestions of the 
honorable gentleman representing the people of South Carolina be¬ 
fore this body. We are aware that several of our sister States, which 
have indicated a disposition to secede from the Union, and have 
called Conventions of their people, may .not be able to meet us at 
so early a day; but the great importance to the States which have 
already seceded, and which are likely to secede by that date, of 
having a common government to manage their federal and foreign 
affairs in the emergency now pressing upon them, outweighed, in 
the opinion of the Committee, the consideration which suggested 
delay. The Committee more readily came to this conclusion, as 
the Convention which will meet on the 4th of February will at first 
be engaged in the formation of a Provisional Government, leaving 
the more important question of a Permanent Government to be 
considered of at a later day; by which time it is hoped and believed 
that all the Southern States will be in a condition to send deputies 
to the Convention, and participate in its councils. It was thought 
also that the proposition to form the Provisional Government upon 
the basis of the Federal Constitution, so much revered by all the 
Southern States, would meet with the approval of all those which 
may secede. The committee are also of opinion that the election of 
the deputies to meet the people of our sister States in Convention, 
should be made by the Convention. To submit the election to the 
people would involve a dangerous delay, and it would be impractica¬ 
ble to secure an election by the people before the 4th of February 
next. 


The Committee, therefore, recommend to the Convention the 
adoption of the following resolutions, (here printed as amended) viz: 

Resolved, That this Convention cordially approve of the sug¬ 
gestions of the Convention of the people of South Carolina to meet 
them in Convention at Montgomery, in the State of Alabama on 
the 4th day of February, 1861, to frame a Provisional Government, 
upon the principles of the Constitution of the United States, and 
also to prepare and consider upon a plan for the creation and es¬ 
tablishment of a permanent Government for the seceding States, 
upon the same principle, which plan shall be submitted to the Con¬ 
ventions of such States for adoption or rejection. 
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Resolved, That we approve of the suggestion that each State 
shall send to said Convention as many deputies as it now has, or 
has lately had, Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States; and that each State shall have one vote upon all 
questions upon which a vote may be taken in said Convention. 

Resolved, therefore, That this Convention will proceed to elect 
by ballot one deputy from each Congressional district in this State, 
and two deputies from the State at large, at 12 o’clock, meridian, 
on Friday, the 18th of January, instant, who shall be authorized to 
meet in Convention such deputies as may be appointed by the other 
Slaveholding States who may secede from the .Federal Union, for 
the purpose of carrying into, effect the foregoing and the resolutions 
attached to the Ordinance dissolving the Union; and that deputies 
shall be elected separately, and each deputy shall receive a majority 
of the members voting. 

Bragg of the Committee on Imposts and Duties laid before 
the Convention a communication of the Governor relative to a 
telegraphic dispatch the latter had received from Thaddeus San¬ 
ford, Collector of the Port of Mobile, regarding a draft drawn on 
his office by the Treasury Department of the Government of the 
United States. Instructions as to whether this draft should be 
honored were requested by Sanford, and the following resolution 
was adopted f 

That in response to the dispatch received from T. Sanford, 
Collector at the Port of Mobile, in reference to a United States 
Treasury draft bearing date the 7th January, 1861, drawn on his 
office for the sum of twenty-six thousand dollars, the Governor be 
authorized to inform him that it is the sense of this Convention 
that he pay the same. 

A resolution providing for engrossing the Ordinance of Se¬ 
cession on parchment was offered by Ketchum. The resolution 
as amended was adopted in the following form : 28 

That the Ordinance of Secession, adopted on the 11th of Jan¬ 
uary, 1861, be engrossed on parchment and laid upon the table to 
be signed by such members of the Convention as may desire to do 
so before the final adjournment of this body. 


27 Ibid. pp. 73f, 
“Ibid. pp. 78. 
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first, (if accomplished as soon as it should be), and no better basis 
than the Constitution of the United States is likely to be suggested 
or adopted/ This Convention, in the resolutions accompanying the 
Ordinance dissolving the Union, has already responded to the invi¬ 
tation of the people of South Carolina to meet them in Convention 
for the purposes indicated in their resolutions, and have named 
Montgomery, in this State, and the 4th day of February, as the 
appropriate place and time, at which to meet. In fixing the time 
and place, this Convention but concurred in the suggestions of the 
honorable gentleman representing the people of South Carolina be¬ 
fore this body. We are aware that several of our sister States, which 
have indicated a disposition to secede from the Union, and have 
called Conventions of their people, may not be able to meet us at 
so early a day; but the great importance to the States which have 
already seceded, and which are likely to secede by that date, of 
having a common government to manage their federal and foreign 
affairs in the emergency now pressing upon them, outweighed, in 
the opinion of the Committee, the consideration which suggested 
delay. The Committee more readily came to this conclusion, as 
the Convention which will meet on the 4th of February will at first 
be engaged in the formation of a Provisional Government, leaving 
the more important question of a Permanent Government to be 
considered of at a later day; by which time it is hoped and believed 
that all the Southern States will be in a condition to send deputies 
to the Convention, and participate in its councils. It was thought 
also that the proposition to form the Provisional Government upon 
the basis of the Federal Constitution, so much revered by all the 
Southern States, would meet with the approval of all those which 
may secede. The committee are also of opinion that the election of 
the deputies to meet the people of our sister States in Convention, 
should be made by the Convention. To submit the election to the 
people would involve a dangerous delay, and it would be impractica¬ 
ble to secure an election by the people before the 4th of February 
next. 


The Committee, therefore, recommend to the Convention the 
adoption of the following resolutions, (here printed as amended) viz: 

Resolved, That this Convention cordially approve of the sug¬ 
gestions of the Convention of the people of South Carolina to meet 
them in Convention at Montgomery, in the State of Alabama on 
the 4th day of February, 1861, to frame a Provisional Government, 
upon the principles of the Constitution of the United States, and 
also to prepare and consider upon a plan for the creation and es¬ 
tablishment of a permanent Government for the seceding States, 
upon the same principle, which plan shall be submitted to the Con¬ 
ventions of such States for adoption or rejection. 
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Resolved, That we approve of the suggestion that each State 
shall send to said Convention as many deputies as it now has, or 
has lately had, Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States; and that each State shall have one vote upon all 
questions upon which a vote may be taken in said Convention. 

Resolved, therefore, That this Convention will proceed to elect 
by ballot one deputy from each Congressional district in this State, 
and two deputies from the State at large, at 12. o’clock, meridian, 
on Friday, the 18th of January, instant, who shall be authorized to 
meet in Convention such deputies as may be appointed by the other 
Slaveholding States who may secede from the Federal Union, for 
the purpose of carrying into^ effect the foregoing and the resolutions 
attached to the Ordinance dissolving the Union; and that deputies 
shall be elected separately, and each deputy shall receive a majority 
of the members voting. 

Bragg of the Committee on Imposts and Duties laid before 
the Convention a communication of the Governor relative to a 
telegraphic dispatch the latter had received from Thaddeus San¬ 
ford, Collector of the Port of Mobile, regarding a draft drawn on 
his office by the Treasury Department of the Government of the 
United States. Instructions as to whether this draft should be 
honored were requested by Sanford, and the following resolution 
was adopted f 

That in response to the dispatch received from T. Sanford, 
Collector at the Port of Mobile, in reference to a United States 
Treasury draft bearing date the 7th January, 1861, drawn on his 
office for the sum of twenty-six thousand dollars, the Governor be 
authorized to inform him that it is the sense of this Convention 
that he pay the same. 

A resolution providing for engrossing the Ordinance of Se¬ 
cession on parchment was offered by Ketchum. The resolution 
as amended was adopted in the following form i 28 

That the Ordinance of Secession, adopted on the 11th of Jan¬ 
uary, 1861, be engrossed on parchment and laid upon the table to 
be signed by such members of the Convention as may desire to do 
so before the final adjournment of this body. 


27 Ibid. pp. 73f. 
“Ibid. pp. 78. 
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But for the jealousy of his rising strength the people of the 
state were willing to give Yancey any position he desired. In 
order to curb the increasing influence of prominent persons Ear¬ 
nest introduced a self-denying resolution prohibiting members of 
the Convention and current Legislature from serving in the Con¬ 
gress of Southern States. This was a direct attack of dissatis¬ 
fied politicians upon prominent men in the Convention, especially 
Yancey, and it brought a number of sharp exchanges. 29 

In speaking on the matter Jemison said that it had been a 
rule of his never to support a person seeking an office who was a 
member of the body creating it. Jemison pointed out that there 
was a law prohibiting the selection of a legislator to an office 
created by that session of the Legislature. Although the law 
does not expressly apply to the election of deputies to the Southern 
Convention, the principle was claimed to be the same and it should 
be interpreted accordingly. 

The resolution was criticized by Yancey because of the prin¬ 
ciple involved. He declared that he would not be a candidate to 
represent Alabama in the Southern Congress, but he opposed to 
violating the equality of citizenship by disfranchising the 223 mem¬ 
bers of the Convention and Legislature. In selecting deputies to 
the Convention of slaveholding states at a subsequent date Yancey 
consistently ,refused to allow himself to be elected to represent 
the state at large or his district. \ 

Although opposed to the resolution Morgan expressed the 
belief that deputies to the Southern Convention would be persons 
selected from outside of the Secession Convention. Morgan stated 
that he hoped this would be done by tacit agreement. 

Such a measure was considered undesirable by Clemens, be¬ 
cause he felt that the majority'necessary to pass the resolution 
could also defeat undesirable candidates; Yelverton favored the 
passage of the resolution until he learned of the motive for its 
introduction and he then objected to it; and Stone stated that the 


^Fleming, Walter L., Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama , (New 
York, 1905), p, 41. 
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adoption of this resolution would result in depriving “the state of 
some of her most talented and eminent sons.” Upon taking a 
vote the proposed resolution was lost by a vote of SO to 46. 

An ordinance to provide for the military defense of the state 
was introduced and adopted on January 19. This ordinance au¬ 
thorized the Governor to enlist and call into service any number 
of troops not exceeding 1,000 non-commissioned officers, musicians 
and privates for a term of three years in case war was declared 
against the state, or an invasion or threat of invasion seemed 
imminent. The Governor was also empowered to appoint a Major- 
General and as many Brigadier-Generals as needed, and to make 
any other arrangement necessary for the military defense of the 
state. At subsequent dates the Convention passed other ordinances 
for the defense of the state or to give efficiency to ordinances al¬ 
ready approved. Among other things these ordinances provided 
for the reorganization of the militia of the state, authorized 
Colonels of volunteer regiments to appoint their staff and regu¬ 
lated the staff of the Major-General. 30 A resolution was also 
adopted on March 4 requesting the Governor to furnish the Con¬ 
vention with the number of volunteer companies enlisted, com¬ 
missioned and non-commissioned officers, musicians and privates 
of each company; and a description of the arms of each company. 

The Convention then proceeded to elect deputies to the pro¬ 
posed convention of seceding slaveholding states, which was to 
convene in Montgomery February 4. Deputies for the state at 
larg*e were Messrs. Richard W. Walker of Lauderdale County 
and Robert H. Smith of Mobile County; district deputies are given 


below : 31 

District Deputy County 

1 Colin J. McRae _ Mobile 

2 John Gill Shorter _ Barbour 

3 W. P. Chilton _Montgomery 

4 S. F. Hale _Greene 

5 David P. Lewis _ Lawrence 

6 Thomas Fearn _Madison 

7 J. L. M. Curry - -Talladega 


^Manuscript Ordinances, op. cit. n. p. 
81 Journal, op. cit. pp. 90ff. 
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In order to ascertain the duties of both Houses of the General 
Assembly and the Convention, President Brooks appointed a com¬ 
mittee from the Convention to confer with committees already 
created by the two houses. The committees from the three bodies 
composed a joint committee to consider the matter in question. 
Jemison was chairman of the committee on the part of the Con¬ 
vention, E. C. Bullock on the part of the Senate and S. F. Rice 
for the House of Representatives. After conferring, the Joint 
Committee reported that the delegates of the Convention “shall 
henceforth be confined to such changes in the organic law of the 
State, as may be demanded by the present exigencies and that, with 
this exception and such Ordinances as have already been adopted 
by this Convention, the whole business of the Legislation will be 
left to the General Assembly. 

Dargan from the Committee on Foreign Relations submitted 
a resolution which stated that the State of Alabama was no longer 
one of the United States and was not entitled to be represented in 
the Congress of the United States. The resolution was passed 
and the Alabama Delegation left Washington soon after Lincoln 
was inaugurated. Before leaving, Senator C. C. Clay made a 
typical withdrawal speech in the Senate blaming the North foi 
disrupting the Union. Clay stated that the hostility of the North 
had caused Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and South Caro¬ 
lina to secede. He pointed out that members of Southern churches 
were deemed common because of what the North called the 
“leprosy of slavery.” Southern people were not allowed to pass 
through Northern states with their slaves, denied the right to share 
in the land acquired and robbed of their property. In attempting 
to recover their runaway slaves the owners were often killed, 
criminals fleeing from the South to the North were protected, and 
Southern homes burned and their owners destroyed. The Republi¬ 
can Platform was hostile to the domestic tranquillity of the South 
and it was considered practically a declaration of war. In con¬ 
clusion Clay insisted that Lincoln had disregarded the Constitu¬ 
tion, the judgments of the courts, and his oath by approving of 
any measure necessary to prohibit slavery in teiritories. 


32 Smith, op. cit. pp. 448ff. 
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A resolution was then introduced by Dargan authorizing the 
Governor to appoint two commissioners, to go to Washington. 
Upon being asked by Shortridge if this resolution emanated from 
the committee, Dargan stated that it had not but he felt it to be 
the sense of the committee. 

In condemning the resolution Clemens stated that he opposed 
it because the commissioners would face the same insulting treat¬ 
ment as that received by similar commissioners from South Caro¬ 
lina. 


A motion was made by Smith of Tuscaloosa County to sub¬ 
stitute “one” for “two” commissioners. In speaking for his mo¬ 
tion Smith asked that concentrated honor in one would command 
more respect, expedite conferences, be less expensive, and one per¬ 
son could not disagree with himself. 

Yancey pointed out that he could not vote for the resolution 
because it was such a short time before a Convention of seceding 
states would meet, and that any negotiations begun by such a 
commission would take a different turn when the several states 
were to be considered instead of the Independent State of Alabama. 

The amendment as offered by Smith was finally accepted and 
the resolution adopted. Governor Moore appointed Thomas J. 
Judge to this post and he proceeded to Washington. Judge had 
authority to negotiate regarding forts, arsenals and ports in Ala¬ 
bama; the state's share of the debt of the United States; and future 
relations between the United States and Alabama. Through Sen¬ 
ator Clay an interview with President Buchanan was requested by 
Judge. The President refused to see him in official capacity but 
wrote that he would be glad to see him as a private gentleman. 
Declining to be received except in official capacity, Judge said that 
future negotiations must begin at Washington. 

On January 22, Earnest from the Committee on Enrollments 
submitted the following report and resolutions which were 
adopted i 33 


^Manuscript Journal, op. cit. p. 24. 
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The Committee on Enrollments, to whom was referred the en¬ 
grossed Ordinance, Resolutions, etc., withdrawing the State of Ala¬ 
bama from the Union of the United States, and who reported the 
Ordinance as correctly enrolled on parchment in pursuance of reso¬ 
lution, have instructed me to make this supplemental report. 

That a copy of said Ordinance, written with indelible ink by 
Mr. Joseph B. Goode, of Montgomery, has been furnished the Com¬ 
mittee, which, being a neat and correct copy of said Ordinance, they 
recommend that this copy be adopted as the original, and filed in 
the Office of the Secretary of State; and that the former copy of said 
Ordinance as signed, be deposited in the Historic Society of the 
State of Alabama, at the University of said State at Tuscaloosa. 

That this Convention deeply appreciate the spirit of real pa¬ 
triotism and disinterestedness that induced Mr. Joseph B. Goode, of 
Montgomery, to voluntarily engross upon parchment the Ordinance 
of Secession, as adopted on the 11th of January, 1861. 


That this Convention hereby tender its most hearty thanks to 
Mr. Goode for the very elegant and creditable manner in which he 
has engrossed the Ordinance, it being, (as near as circumstances 
would admit), a perfect specimen of penmanship. 

As Chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and Internal Affairs, Watts reported 
an ordinance providing for the confiscation of 
enemy property and prohibiting such aliens 
from collecting money or debts owed to them 
by people in Alabama. Foreseeing war Watts 
insisted that the adoption of this ordinance 
was necessary for the well being of the people 
of Alabama. 


Jones of Lauderdale County referred to 
the measure as an act of robbery. He stated 
that this proposal would be a flagrant outrage upon just creditors, 
and most of such creditors were friends who had always defended 
the rights of the South. 

Stating that war had practically been declared Shortridge 
considered the ordinance as not being sufficiently emphatic to 
meet the emergency. It was insisted that courts should not take 
jurisdiction in cases where citizens from Northern states, which 



Thomas H. 
Watts 
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had passed personal liberty laws, were attempting’ to collect debts. 
Shortridge said that Alabama owed New England several million 
dollars, but the payment of such debts would drain from the state 
the money which should be held to relieve the strain. 

The confiscation of property was said to be an act of war by 
Smith of Tuscaloosa County. He stated that confiscation would 
provoke retaliation. Mr. Smith expressed the belief that every 
action should look toward the preservation of peace. 

On the other hand Lewis insisted that only war power would 
give. authority to adopt such an ordinance, and that this power 
would be a prerogative of the Confederate Government. He fa¬ 
vored giving this right temporarily to the Legislature. 

An ordinance to preserve all laws and offices of Alabama 
consistent with the Ordinance of Secession and the State Con¬ 
stitution was presented by Watts and approved by the Convention. 
Stipulating that no law or office in operation prior to the passage 
of the Ordinance of Secession was to be affected, the ordinance 
made it clear that no offense against the laws of the state would 
be discharged. The ordinance also provided that all titles, fran¬ 
chises and licenses were to continue uninterrupted, if they vyere 
not inconsistent with the Ordinance of Secession or the Constitu¬ 
tion of Alabama. 

On January 24 the Convention passed Jemison’s proposed 
ordinance concerning the value and denomination of foreign coin. 
The ordinance provided for the adoption of the United States laws 
relative to this matter, and made such coin legal tender in the 

state. S i I 

• I i 

It was agreed that the Convention would act upon each item 
of the proposed amendments to the State Constitution. In ac¬ 
cordance with this agreement Cochran submitted several proposals 
to the body and they were quickly accepted. These changes were 
made in order to clarify Alabama’s position as an independent state, 
and to provide for the forthcoming organization of the Confedera¬ 
cy. .This practice was almost a daily occurrence until the task 
was completed. 
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A resolution favoring free navigation on the Mississippi River 
was introduced by Yancey. In defending the resolution Yancey 
stated that the North was uncertain as to the policy of the South 
and that the former must be assured that the latter wished no 
restriction on trade. Although favoring free trade Yancey ex¬ 
pressed a fear that unrestricted navigation would tend to recon¬ 
struct the old political union into a commercial union. Yancey 
also observed that such a union would discriminate against friends 
in Europe in favor of New England enemies. 

Several opinions were expressed on this issue but it is not 
necessary to give more than two of them. In the first place Dow¬ 
dell proposed that navigation should be left open to those states 
and territories adjacent to the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
Secondly, Smith of Tuscaloosa County thought that free trade 
should remain unrestricted and open to the public as before se- 

cession. 

As amended, the resolution was passed by the delegates on 
January 25 in the following* form. 

Whereas, the navigation of the Mississippi River is a. question 
in which several Northern States and Southern States yet in federal 
union, are deeply interested; and whereas, the people of the State of 
Louisiana are about to consider of the propriety of seceding from 
said Union, and whereas, the mouth of said river is within the boun-, 
daries of said state; and whereas, this is a subject which will properly 
come under the consideration of the Convention of seceding States 
to meet on the 4th day of February. 

Be it resolved. That, it is the deliberate sense of this Conven¬ 
tion, that the Navigation of the Mississippi River, to the people of 
the ’states and territories of the federal union residing upon it and 
its tributaries should remain free, and that no restriction upon this 
privilege should be made, further than may be necessary for tonnage 
duties, to keep open, and make safe, the navigation the mouth of 
said river, and for purposes of protection against a belligerent and 

unfriendly people. 

Coleman called up his resolution, which was originally offered 
on January 9, providing that the State of Alabama would aid any 
state against coercion from the Federal Government. It was 
bitterly opposed when first introduced, 85 but all delegates agreed 
at this time that aid should be promised to seceding states in case 


^Manuscript Journal, op. cit. p. 41. 
35 See above. 
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of coercion. Some wanted to extend aid to any state that might 
take a stand in behalf of the South. The rapid movement of events 
prevented a vote being taken before the organization of the Pro¬ 
visional Government, but comments of some of the delegates at 
this time as compared with previous statements justify considera¬ 
tion. 


It was thought by Earnest that the resolution, when first 
introduced, was intended to cover the acts of hostility already 
committed by Governor Moore and others; and that to vote for 
such a measure would subject a person to the penalties of treason. 
After the state acted in its sovereign capacity and seceded, all 
such individuals were relieved of potential punishment. 

Speaking on the resolution Jones of Lauderdale County stated 
that he had sworn to support the Constitution of the United States, 
and that he would not violate the organic or statutory laws. He 
said that secession obliterated that oath. 



John T. Morgan 
Brig.-Gen. C.S.A. 


The resolution had the' sup¬ 
port of Morgan from the time of 
its introduction. Morgan said 
that an attack on South Carolina 
would also be an assault on Ala¬ 
bama, and, whether in or out of 
the Union, the latter could not 
stand by and see another state 
coerced. He stated that the North 
was raising money to coerce the 
vSouth and that this challenge 
must be met. 

On January 26, Watts moved 
to take up the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary and In¬ 
ternal Affairs. After numerous 
amendments and discussions an 
ordinance to transfer and regulate 
judicial affairs in the state was 
adopted. According to this ordi- 
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nance the previous jurisdiction of federal courts was to be as¬ 
sumed by state courts until a government of seceding states could 
be organized. The State Supreme Court was given original and 
exclusive jurisdiction over cases concerning ambassadors and min¬ 
isters. Cases appealed from the Alabama Supreme Court to the 
United States Supreme Court were to be treated as if no appeal 
had been made, and the former was authorized to execute judg¬ 
ment accordingly; appeals from inferior federal courts to the 
United States Supreme Court were to be considered appealed to 
the Alabama Supreme Court. Original jurisdiction in cases, for¬ 
merly under federal courts, was given to circuit, chancery and the 
City of Mobile courts. The circuit and City of Mobile courts had 
jurisdiction in admiralty cases. With the exception of instances 
in which the United States was plaintiff, all admiralty cases pend¬ 
ing in federal courts were transferred to the circuit courts. Ju¬ 
risdiction in equity cases was vested in the chancery courts and 
all such pending cases were moved to this court. Circuit court 
clerks were given custody of all records transferred from federal 
courts and they were authorized to issue process running into 
any part of the state. United States marshals were ordered to 
execute processes and make returns to state courts under threat of 
,prosecution if they failed in this duty. Sheriffs were also em¬ 
powered to execute processes under the direction of the circuit 
clerks. The ordinance prohibited the United States from being a 
party to a suit in state courts against citizens of Alabama unless 
so directed by a convention or the General Assembly. 

An ordinance was passed providing for the removal of arms 
and munitions of war from Mount Vernon to a greater place 
safety. The ordinance was adopted in the following form; 

That the Governor of this State be and he is hereby authorized 
and empowered to remove the arms and munitions of war of every 
kind and description, taken at the United States Arsenal at Mount 
Vernon in the State of Alabama, and distribute them in such quan¬ 
tities as in his opinion the public service may require, among the 
following named cities and towns, viz: Mobile, Eufaula, Montgom¬ 
ery, Tuscaloosa, Jacksonville, Selma, Talladega, and Huntsville, and 
such other places as the Governor may select; to be kept and de- 


39 Manuscript Ordinances, op. cit. n.p. 
37 Ibid. 
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livered only upon the order of the Governor, for the equipment 
of volunteers, or of military companies in the service of the State, 
except in cases of insurrection or invasion: Provided, That none of 
said cities or towns shall be entitled to receive a distributive share 
of said arms or munitions, unless the Corporate authorities thereof 
shall provide a place for the safe keeping of the same, and become 
responsible for their delivery or the delivery of any portion of the 
same, on the order of the Governor, whenever the public service 
may require it. 

Bragg from the Committee on Imposts and Duties reported 
an ordinance to continue the City of Selma as a port of entry. 

It had been such a port under the laws of the. United States and, 

* 

with the exception of some ordinances applying specifically to the 
Port of Mobile, all matters pertaining to the control and regula¬ 
tion of customs applied to the Port of Selma. Delegates adopted 
the ordinance as read. 

Upon motion of Whatley the ordinance pertaining to citizen¬ 
ship was taken from the table and approved. With the exception 
of those persons who were citizens of the United States prior to 
January 11, 1861, citizenship was defined to include free whites 
only. Other persons born in Northern states or foreign countries 
before that time must take an oath of allegiance to the State of Ala¬ 
bama, and renounce allegiance to all other sovereignties. 

From the Committee on Military Affairs a resolution was sub¬ 
mitted by Clemens requesting the Governor to withdraw the Ala¬ 
bama volunteers from Pensaloca. At this point Bragg introduced 
a resolution asking the Governor to furnish any information he 
might have regarding the propriety of withdrawing the troops 
from Pensacola. Governor Moore sent the requested information 
and concluded his communication by stating that the withdrawal 
of the troops frofrn Pensacola might lead the Black Republicans 
to believe that resistance was not intended if coercion were at¬ 
tempted on their part. After discussing the resolution at length 
the delegates refused to pass it and the matter of removing troops 
was left to the discretion of the Governor. 

The African Slave Trade question was another subject which 
caused prolonged debates during the first session of the conven¬ 
tion. Posey introduced an ordinance to prohibit slave trade on 
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January 15 but it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
asons; the committee reported another ordinance on January 22. 

Morgan objected to the reopening of African Slave Trade as 
a public policy, but his stand was not influenced by moral or so- 
cia reasons. He felt that slaves were in far better conditions 
un er Ciristian serfdom than to remain savage heathens, and if 
able to carry out his Christian conviction, he would have more 
and more slaves brought to this country. In attacking the laws 

L, C rT S Whlch denounced slavery as piracy, Morgan assailed 
the Northern states who originally sold slaves to the South. If 

s ave trade was wrong it was much worse to sell Christian and 

enlightened negroes from one state to another, Morgan insisted 

Inasmuch as the Federal laws had been nullified by the Ordinance 

ot Secession, he saw no reason to legislate in a manner to place 

fetters on future generations. Although opposed to slave trade 

Morgan was nevertheless in favor of passing this responsibility on 
to the Confederate Government. J 

Insisting that the question of the reopening of African Slave 
Trade, Jones of Lauderdale County said that he did not want to 
see another slave on Alabama soil. He stated that the people of 

n!i +u W6re afr3ld cotton states would reopen slave trade, 

and that this move would tend to lose friends for the latter. 

The Ordinance was favored by Smith of Tuscaloosa County 
because he thought it would disarm foes who charged that one of 
the reasons for secession was to reopen slave trade. Like others, 
Smith said that moral or social reasons were not involved in his 
objection to slave trade. He also expressed the belief that Ala- 
ama and the South had a sufficient number of slaves without im- 
por mg any more from Africa. The Convention was warned by 

Smith that to crowd the whites and blacks might cause them to 
degenerate as in other places. 

Slave trade should not be opened or forever closed was the 

°hTww r p eSSed b3 f ^ elVert ° n ' K the WOrld seemed to be ^inst 

tltZ 5 e ;; ause u 0{ slaver y’ the South ought to own all slaves or 
: . der a we have m def ense to the unholy prejudices of our 
acknowledged enemies.” Yelverton also stated that a slave in 
labama cost eight times as much as one imported from Africa, 
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and that border states could therefore profit by selling their slaves 
to cotton states. If border states remained in the Union and Ala¬ 
bama became foreign country, he thought that the South should 
not be forced to buy from them alone. In conclusion, slavery was 
considered by Yelverton to be a social, moral and political bless¬ 
ing; the Bible sanctioned it but said nothing about favoring it in 
one country and disapproving of it in another. 

Speaking on the subject Yancey observed that next to seces¬ 
sion this was perhaps the most important question which would 
come before the Convention. He condemned the laws of Congress 
defining slave trade as piracy and said that this action violated the 
spirit of the Constitution by discriminating against the South. 
Yancey reviewed his activities with the Southern Commercial Con¬ 
vention and, contrary to reports, insisted that he did not approve 
of the reopening of slave trade. A member of the committee 
that recommended the renewal of slave trade, Yancey stated 
that he was not consulted and therefore asked for the privilege of 
submitting a minority report the following day. Although the 
minority report called for the repeal of the law prohibiting slave 
trade, Yancey insisted that he did not declare himself in favor of 
reopening African Slave Trade in the Southern Commercial Con¬ 
vention. An amendment proposing that the Confederacy prohibit 
foreign slave trade was advocated by him, but it was not because 
he saw moral or social harm in slave trade. 

Before any final action was taken on the ordinance an amend¬ 
ment was proposed by Dowdell declaring that slavery was a moral, 
social and political blessing, and that any opposition to its ex¬ 
pansion would be properly met. Dowdell objected to the reopening 
of slave trade but he insisted that there was no moral distinction 
between slavery and slave trade. He said that Congress might 
regulate slavery but it should not be prohibited by organic law. 
The wish was expressed by Dowdell that white immig*ration would 
never drive out slave labor; social or political inequality among 
white people was to be abhorred. 

The slavery question consumed a great deal of time every 
day from its introduction until disposed of by the adoption of 
the following resolutions on January 28 j 38 
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Whereas, the people of Alabama are opposed, on the grounds of 
public policy, to the re-opening of the African Slave Trade, there¬ 
fore: 

Resolved, That it is the will of the people of Alabama that the 
deputies elected by this Convention to the Southern Convention, to 
meet in the Southern city of Montgomery on the 4th day of Feb¬ 
ruary next, to form a Southern Republic, be and they are hereby 
instructed to insist on the enactment by said Convention of such 
restrictions as will effectually prevent the re-opening of the African 
Slave Trade. 

Numerous reports and resolutions were submitted, adopted, 
rejected or deferred on January 29 but only three will be con¬ 
sidered here. In the first place, Whatley from the Committee on 
Printing reported that Smith of Tuscaloosa County had proposed 
to publish an account of the deliberations of the Convention, with¬ 
out abridgement, at his own expense. Smith had agreed to this 
on condition that he would retain the copyright of the book, and 
that the Convention would purchase from his the same number of 
copies as Senate and House journals usually published. The price 
was not to. exceed the cost paid for similar work by the state. 
Following his report Whatley offered a resolution that the Con¬ 
vention accept Smith’s proposition and it was adopted. Secondly, 
resolutions were offered by Dargan and accepted by the Conven¬ 
tion, providing for filling vacancies of their body or the state’s 
delegation to the Convention of seceding states. The resolutions 
authorized the Governor to call special elections to fill any vacan¬ 
cies in the state convention, giving five days notice of such elec¬ 
tions. Vacancies occurring in the delegation to the convention of 
seceding states were to be filled by the Governor during the recess 
of the Secession Convention. Finally, the delegates approved in 
ordinance, stipulating that all ordinances passed by the Conven¬ 
tion would remain in force until a Provisional or Permanent Gov¬ 
ernment of seceding states could be established. This ordinance 
had reference to matters over which the Federal Government had 
jurisdiction before Alabama seceded. 

In accordance with a resolution introduced by Catterlin and 
adopted by the Convention, the body adjourned at 2:00 o’clock, 
until March 4, 1861, unless sooner called by the President or the 
Governor in the absence of the former. Immediately preceding 
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adjournment President Brooks delivered the following address to 
the Convention: 89 

The time of our separation is at hand. Permit me, before we 
part, to express my gratification at the vote of thanks unanimously 
tendered me by your honorable body, during my temporary absence 
from this Hall. 

No o'ne could be more sensible than myself of my want of proper 
qualifications for the high and responsible position of President of 
this Convention. When partial friends intimated an intention to 
place me in this position, I endeavored to dissuade them from their 
purpose. Never having served in any legislative body, and entirely 
unacquainted with Parliamentary Law, I suggested the names of 
others more able and experienced, and more worthy than myself of 
the place; but the choice fell on me. I accepted the office with 
exceeding diffidence, relying, however, upon your kind assistance 
and generous forbearance, in which I have not been disappointed. 

In my official action I have doubtless committed many errors; these 
you have kindly overlooked. In bearing testimony to my impartiali¬ 
ty, I feel that you did me no more than simple justice. 

The business for which we were called together was of the most 
momentous character. No other political body ever assembled in 
this State to consider and decide upon issues of like magnitude. 
Submission to Black Republican rule and consequent ruin, degrada¬ 
tion and dishonor upon one hand, and the dissolution of the Union 
by the withdrawal of Alabama on the other were the fearful alterna¬ 
tives. The issue was not of our seeking; we have been driven to 
it by imperious necessity. We have met it resolutely and boldly, 
and, with a full sense of the responsibility, have chosen the alterna¬ 
tive of secession and independence. 

The scenes which transpired in this Convention on the 11th day 
of January, 1861, are indelibly impressed upon our memories. They 
will live imperishable in history to the last syllable of recorded time. 

It was the most solemn and impressive occasion of my life. Dif- 
ferences of opinion existed amongst us—honest differences, freely 
and frankly expressed and duly appreciated. We did not differ as to 
• the question of submission or resistance to Black Republican domina¬ 
tion. No, all feeling the necessity, were solemnly pledged to resist; 
we differed only as to the time and mode of resistance. We un¬ 
bosomed ourselves to each other in remarks eloquent, heartfelt and 
patriotic. A deep sense of the solemnity of the occasion and of the 
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great importance and responsibility of the act about to be done, 
pervaded the entire assembly. Stout hearts and brave ones—hearts 
which had remained unmoved through the thunder and carnage of 
battle, now heaved with strong emotions and were melted. Tears 
flowed freely down the cheeks of men unused to tears. Every¬ 
where in our midst were manifested signs of deep patriotic feelings 
struggling within our bosoms. At length, by common consent, the 
vote was taken, and the Ordinance of Secession—that great Act of 
Deliverance and liberty—was adopted. Immediately we were united; 
differences of opinion sunk into utter insignificance before* the high 
purposes of patriotic devotion, and we stood pledged, the one to the 
other, to sustain this the Sovereign Act of the people of Alabama, 
with our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor. 

Before and after we assembled, attempts were made to excite in 
the public mind distrust of our purposes. At one time it was darkly 
hinted that in the exercise of the unlimited power confided to us, 
we might betray the people and establish a Monarchy; at another, 
that we would remain in perpetual session, ruling over the liberties 
of the people. Time has shown the injustice of these suspicions. 
We have become the tools of no man’s ambition. In the exercise 
of our extraordinary powers we have faithfully endeavored to pro¬ 
mote the good and the safety of the people. In a short time we will 
cheerfully return our authority to those who gave it, confident that 
we have not abused our trust. 

We are about to return amongst our constituents; let it not be 
said that we countenance, much less encourage, opposition to the 
act of Secession. As true men, we will cheerfully labor to remove 
all dissatisfaction, if any, and urge our people to rally around and 
sustain the liberties and independence of our beloved State. How¬ 
ever we may have differed as to the remedy of secession, the deed is 
done. Alabama is a free, separate and sovereign State; as loyal and 
united people, we will maintain her independence or perish in the 
conflict. We are in the midst of perils; Peace, smiling Peace, may, 
I trust will, be our lot. But this may not be so. Our Northern foes, 
under the same malign influences which have hitherto marked their 
conduct, may wage against us an unjust and wicked war. If so, let 
it come. We will do all that men* should do to avoid it, but we will 
not cower and shrink from the contest; we are prepared to meet 
whatever fate betides us. As Freemen, we may become Martyrs to 
Liberty— we were not born to be slaves. 

Alabama has withdrawn from the Union, moved thereto by a 
sense of self-preservation; she is now free. Does any one entertain 
a lingering hope that she will enter that Union again—that she will 
once more place her fortunes, her destiny, the happiness and liber¬ 
ties of her people within the power and under the control of the 
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Black Republicans of the North? If any man entertains such a 
hope, he has read the signs of the times to but little purpose; and 
let me entreat him, as he values the blessings of equality and free¬ 
dom, to dismiss it at once and forever as an idle and pernicious 
dream. There is not—there can not be any peace and security for 
us in such a reconstructed Union. We have, I confess, many true 
friends at the North, but too few to render their assistance available. 

They will, as heretofore be unable to resist the dark tide of ag¬ 
gression which has threatened to engulf our liberties under and 
through the agency of a common Government. Looking back at 
the many grievous wrongs under which we have so long suffered 
at the hands of our Northern brothern, and reflecting upon the 
threatened perils from which we have escaped by withdrawing from 
the Union, I cannot but rejoice at our deliverance; and this joy is 
increased by an abiding conviction that come what may, sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, Alabama will never again enter 
its ill-fated portals; no, never—never—never. I bid you one and all 
farewell. 

During the interim between the two sessions of the Conven¬ 
tion, a Provisional Government of the Confederate States of 
America was organized. Deputies from Alabama, Florida, Geor¬ 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina met in Montgomery 
on February 4, and a Provisional Government of the Confederacy 
was adopted February 9. On February 17, Yancey introduced 
Jefferson Davis to the public with the well known words': “The 
man and the hour have met.” This introduction was made from 
the Commerce Street balcony of the Exchange Hotel at Mont¬ 
gomery in the evening of February 17. The following day Davis 
was elected President of the Confederate States. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Convention on Jan¬ 
uary 26, the delegates assembled for the second session at the 
State Capitol in the hall of the House of Representatives on March 
4. 

The first important business of the second session was the 
approval of a resolution which was submitted by Shortridge au¬ 
thorizing the Committee on Military Affairs to inquire into the 
feasibility of employing a group to determine the best location 
for the establishment of an armory in the State of Alabama. Such 
persons should consider transportation facilities; proximity to iron 
ore, coal, charcoal and limestone; quantity and quality; centrality; 
cost of lands, buildings and machinery; and the earliest time the 
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armory could be put into operation. From the Committee on 
Military Affairs a report was made by Potter on March 15 stating 
that it was inexpedient to establish an armory in the state but 
recommended the assembling of the information to lay before the 
Confederate Congress. An ordinance looking to the establishment 
of an armory in Alabama was also introduced. The Convention 
refused to concur in the report and rejected the ordinance. 

A resolution was introduced by Baker of Russell County for 
reporters to cover the open sessions of the Convention. As adopt¬ 
ed the resolution stipulated that only reporters of newspapers lo¬ 
cated in Confederate or Southern states would be granted the 
privilege of availing themselves of the reserved seats prepared 
for them. 

Yelverton offered a resolution on January 28 providing for a 
roll call of delegates every day for the purpose of allowing each 
to sumbit any matter he wished to the Convention. On the motion 
of Jones of Lauderdale County the resolution was taken from the 
table for further consideration. A move to substitute “counties” 
for “delegates” was carried and the resolution adopted. 

Governor Moore sent a communication on March 5 setting 
forth certain facts vital to the deliberations of the Convention. 
The communication was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs but additional reference should be made to some of its 
contents. Among other things the Governor stated that he did 
not feel at liberty to turn over the property of the United States, 
which had been acquired by seizures, unless so directed by the Con¬ 
vention or Legislature. As the President of the Confederacy was 
assuming control of military operations, Governor Moore recom¬ 
mended the transfer of arms and munitions of war to the Confed¬ 
erate Government. It was pointed out that such actions from the 
states were the only means whereby the Confederate States of. 
America could raise an impressive military unit. In addition, the 
Governor sent a copy of a letter he had received from Mr. L. P. 
Walker, Secretary of War of the Confederate States of America, 
the contents of which are given below i 40 
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The Congress have passed an act to raise provisional forces for 
the Confederate States of America, and for other purposes. I beg 
leave to enclose a copy of the act, 

. Under this act the President directs me to inform you that he 
assumes control of all military operations, in your State, having 
reference to, or connected with, questions between your State and 
powers foreign to it. 

He also directs me to request that you will communicate without 
delay to this Department the quantity and character of arms and 
munitions of war acquired from the United States, and which are now 
in forts, arsenals and navy yards of your State, and all other arms 
and munitions which your State may desire to turn over, and make 
chargeable to this Government. 

The President also directs me to say that he will proceed with 
as little delay as possible to organize the provisional forces in the re¬ 
spective States as provided for in the 3rd and 4th sections of said act. 

Pursuant to Governor Moore’s communication the Convention 
passed several ordinances which were designed to strengthen the 
Confederate Government. The first of these measures came March 
9 when arms and munitions of war were transferred from the State 
of Alabama to the Confederate States of America. Secondly, the 
Governor was given the power to turn over to the Confederacy all 
volunteer companies, commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
musicians and privates which had been or would be enlisted under 
authority of the ordinance of January 19. The transfer of com¬ 
missioned officers was subject to terms agreed to by the Governor 
and President Davis; transfer of volunteer companies could not 
be concluded until each company approved of it. In the third 
place, delegates approved the transfer of the Custom Houses at 
Mobile and Selma, the Marine Hospital at Mobile, lighthouses, 
lights, bouys in the Mobile Bay, the revenue cutter LEWIS CASS, 
and all monies held by the Collector of Customs to Confederate 
officials. The next step was the authorization of the Governor 
to sell to the Confederate Government all provisions and military 
stores not needed by the State of Alabama; if not needed by either, 
the Governor was empowered to dispose of them at his own dis¬ 
cretion. Finally, the Convention adopted an ordinance on March 
14 conferring jurisdiction over forts and the arsenal to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Confederacy. 41 
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On March 6 Shortridge offered a resolution authorizing the 
President of the Convention to appoint a Committee on Federal 
Relations. The resolution was adopted and on the following day 
President Brooks announced the appointment of Shortridge, Watts, 
Crook, Jones of Lauderdale County, Earnest, Bailey, Davis of 
Madison County, Bragg and Owens to this committee. 

Another resolution was then introduced by Shortridge instruct¬ 
ing the Committee on Federal Relations to investigate the ex¬ 
pediency of acquiring an area for the permanent seat of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Confederate States of America. The committee was 
authorized to inquire into the possibility of earmarking certain 
proceeds from public lands for this purpose. It was stipulated, of 
course, that such an area would have to be in Alabama. The 
resolution was passed and an ordinance to this effect was adopted 
March 20. The ordinance authorized the General Assembly to 
cede to the Confederate States of America exclusive jurisdiction 
over a district in the state not exceeding ten miles square if and 
when satisfactory information was furnished that the Confederate 
Government expected to establish the permanent seat in the s"ate. 
An area up to ten miles square would also be available should the 
Confederate Capital be partially located in Alabama. Before the 
cession could be final the voters of such a district must approve of 
the transfer of the property to the Confederacy. 42 

Having gone to England to represent the Confederate States 
of America Yancey resigned from the Convention and J. C. B. 
Mitchell was elected to succeed him. After Watts introduced him 
to the Convention on the morning of March 7, Mitchell enrolled 
Arid took his seat. 

A resolution was presented by Crook and adopted by the Con¬ 
vention, requesting President Brooks to inform the President of 
the Confederate States of America that the Convention desired to 
call on him in a body. President Davis informed the President of 
the Convention that he would welcome such a call at any time 
suitable to the delegates. On motion of Mitchell a committee was 
appointed to make the necessary arrangements for the visit. Mem- 
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bers of the committee were Mitchell, Beard and Clarke of Marengo 
County. At a subsequent time the committee reported that ar¬ 
rangements had been made for the Convention to call on Presi¬ 
dent Davis in the parlor of the Exchange Hotel at 9:30 on the 
evening of March 11. 

Morgan made a report on March 9 advocating the appointment 
of judges of superior courts in the State of Alabama. It emphasized 
the importance of removing such officials from politics, and that 
judges should not have to rely on securing office through periodic 
elections. The report was made the special order of business for 
noon March 13, but the adoption of the Constitution previous to 
that time made further consideration of it useless. One of the sig¬ 
nificant paragraphs of the report is given below : 43 

The individual can only look to the judge for protection, and if 
the judges may answer his demands for justice by a reference of the 
question to the people who elected him, safety is at an end. There 
is no principle of representation in the relations of the judge to the 
people in a constitutional republic, such as our fathers gave us, and 
to introduce this principle, is to create a new form of government, not 
approved by our race in all of its history, unsuited to our views of a 
pure judiciary, and condemned most signally in the experience of those 
States that have recently adopted such false ideas of government. 

In accordance with a resolution introduced by Bragg and 
accepted by the Convention on March 8, Governor Moore trans¬ 
mitted a report on the conditions of the Port of Mobile. Among 
other things the report showed that the Collector was holding 
$3,150.87 subject to the Governor’s draft and estimated the duties 
accruing on merchandise in bond to be $100,000. Receipts for 
February, 1861, were given at $10,917.09; disbursements were 
$5,142.73. 

The Committee on the Constitution restricted the granting of 
divorces to the single ground of adultery. Attempts to amend this 
part of the Constitution to include desertion failed. Speaking on 
restricting the grounds for divorce Henderson of Macon County 
pointed out that the Legislature of 1859-60 granted 118 divorces as 
compared to 18 for the year 1840-41. 
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Johnson introduced a proposition calling for the reduction of 
the size of counties during the first session and it was taken up 
again during the second session. The matter came up in some 
form almost every day of the second session until it was disposed 
of on March 11. It was a move to enable one section to gain repre¬ 
sentation at the expense of another, and a struggle between large 
and small counties to gain legislative control of the State of Ala¬ 
bama. During the deliberations on this question Baker of Russell 
County presented a petition for the formation of a new county to 
be called Opelika, and Owens introduced an ordinance providing 
for the creation of a new county out of Henry to be known as 
Smith. There were many other proposals but a majority of the 
delegates felt it unwise to submit such a debatable matter to the 
public at this time. It was a question calculated to excite discor¬ 
dant elements and create discontent in almost all of the counties 
of the state. 

On March 12 a resolution was introduced by Cochran and 
passed unanimously by the Convention, giving wholehearted ap¬ 
proval to the election of Jefferson Davis and Alexander H. Stephens 
to the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the Confederate States 
of America. 

Jemison submitted a resolution authorizing the President of 
the Convention to appoint a committee of five to attend and repre¬ 
sent the State of Alabama in a convention about to assemble in 
Atlanta to promote trade and domestic manufacturing in the Con¬ 
federate States. The resolution was passed but Jemison moved to 
reconsider it the following day and send seven delegates. This 
motion was carried and President Brooks announced the appoint¬ 
ment of Robert Jemison, Daniel Pratt, Lang C. Allen, Jefferson 
Buford, George D. Shortridge, J. F. Dowdell and Benjamin H. Mi- 
cou to the committee on March 16. 

Bragg offered a resolution, which was adopted, instructing the 
Committee on the Constitution to inquire into the expediency of 
amending the Constitution in such a manner as to make the execu¬ 
tive veto more effective. The Committee rejected this proposal 
in a report to the Convention on March 16. 
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Whatley offered a resolution on March 9 calling for the ap¬ 
pointment of a special committee of five to inquire into the cost 
of publishing the Journal of the Convention. Consideration of the 
resolution was postponed until March 11 when the matter was 
referred to the committee. Members of the committee were What¬ 
ley, Clarke of Marengo County, Creech, Russell and Green. From 
this committee Whatley made a report to the Convention on March 
12. The report pointed out that the journal would be much more 
voluminous and expensive than anticipated when the report on 
printing was adopted on January 29. 44 A resolution was proposed 
recommending that the number of journals authorized in the origin¬ 
al report be reduced from 800 to 400 copies, and that the printers 
would deliver 300 copies of Smith’s Debates to the Secretary of 
State at a cost not to exceed $5.00 per copy. Each member of the 
Convention was to get a copy of both publications with the residue 
going to the state for preservation or distribution. The report was 
concurred in and the resolution adopted. 

Another attempt was made by some of the minority delegates 
to require the submission of important matters to the people for 
approval. It came at this time in the form of resolutions introduced 
by Clarke of Lawrence County to refer the Constitution of the 
Confederate States of America to the voters for ratification or re¬ 
jection. Although the resolutions were laid on table their contents 
show the determination of the minority even at this stage of the 
Convention’s deliberations. The resolutions are as follows : 4G 


That the political power in all free governments is inherent in 
the people and that any attempt to infringe this great principle is 
dangerous in policy and directly subversive of civil liberty. 


That the right of every people to frame a system of government 
under which they are to live, is a fundamental doctrine in all free 
governments and should not be questioned or impaired. 

That the acknowledgement of these established principles, the 
spirit and genius of American institutions and the well, ascertained 
precedents of republican usage, imperatively demand that the ‘Con- 


44 See above. 
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station of the Confederate States of America’ shall be submitted to 
the people of this State for their ratification or rejection. 

It was made known at this time that the Convention had re¬ 
ceived a certified copy of the Constitution of the Confederate States 
of America. Mr. Howell Cobb, President of the Convention of the 
Confederate States of America, sent this document and a letter 
of transmittal to President Brooks. The contents of the letter are 
given below : 46 

I herewith transmit to you a certified copy of the Constitution 
of the Confederate States of America, as it was finally adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the convention to be placed befoie the State Con¬ 
vention over which you preside, for its approval and ratification. 


It will be seen that the Convention here have conformed to the 
general wish of the people of these States in adopting a constitution 
upon the general principles of the Constitution of the United States. 

The departure from the provisions of that instrument have been 
suggested by the experience of the past, and are intended to guard 
against the evils and dangers which led to the dissolutions of the 
late Union. This Constitution is now submitted, with confidence, to 
the State Convention, for their action. 

Upon the question of ratifying the Permanent Constitution of 
the Confederate States of America, Jemison introduced a resolution 
providing that it should be submitted to the voters for ratification 
or rejection. Jemison said that the Constitution met with his un¬ 
qualified approval, and that he was confident the voters would en¬ 
dorse it. References were made to other subjects which Jemison 
felt should have been submitted by the Convention to the people 
but he expressed the belief that this was the opportunity to mollify 
the feelings of the people. 

Speaking on submitting the Constitution to the electorate Mor¬ 
gan expressed the belief that the people would never ratify it by 
a direct vote. Morgan said that such distracting questions as slave 
trade, reconstruction and other matters would arise. He also 
stated that the Constitution of the United States would have never 
been ratified by a direct vote. 
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“This refusal to send the Permanent Constitution of the Con¬ 
federation to the people of the State of Alabama, for their endorse¬ 
ment or rejection is to my mind unfair and illiberal/’ said Kimball. 
He plead for the Convention to send each delegate home prepared 
to defend the actions of the body, but he insisted that failure to 
submit this Constitution to the people would be missing a golden 
opportunity to make amends for what had already been done. 

Stone thought the submission of the Constitution to the voters 
would cause a great deal of wrangling and result in discord among 
the people. He stated that Lincoln’s inaugural address was vir¬ 
tually a declaration of war and that a permanent government was 
necessary to gird itself for any eventuality. In addition, Stone 
insisted that this Constitution was similar to the Constitution of 
the United States and that the people of Alabama were devoted 
to it. 

A typical speech in defense of submitting the Constitution to 
the people for ratification or rejection was made by Clarke of 
Lawrence County. Extracts from it are given below as an example 
of the tactics used by the minority in obstructing or delaying action 
of the Convention : 47 

Shall the Constitution of the Confederate States of America be 
submitted to the people, for their ratification or rejection? In other 
language, shall the people govern themselves? What a singular in¬ 
terrogatory to be propounded, in a deliberative assembly of the 19th 
Century! If a similar question had been asked in the bloody days 
when Robespierre murdered, it would have excited little surprize; but, 
sir, that the delegates of a people, whose freedom is their proudest boast, 
should even entertain a question of this character, is a political 
phenomenon—a significant paradox. Sir. are mildew and decay about 
to fall upon the principles established by the conflicts and consecrated 
by the blood of the resolution? Is the great fundamental law of all 
free governments, about to be repealed? Has experience demon¬ 
strated that the patriotic people of Alabama are incapable of self- 
government? Has the mere act of secession wrought such a wonder¬ 
ful change in their capacity? Is it possible that such things shall be 
‘and overcome us like a summer cloud without our special wonder?* 

The solemn matter for the arbitrament of this Convention, is not 
what degree of responsibility each delegate is willing to assume. The 
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self-complacent and defiant air with which members flippantly declare 
that it is our duty to lead, and not to follow the people, is a specious 
argumentum ad hominum addressed to personal vanity, and can only 
affect those who are afflicted with this most contemptible of human 
frailties. If considerations of individual responsibility alone were in¬ 
volved, I would dare as much as any other member in the right di¬ 
rection. The true question is, how far is this Convention willing to 
aggress upon the clearly defined rights of the people! Sir, the refusal 
to refer the Constitution to the people, whom it is to govern, for 
their ratification or rejection is a bold, unauthorized and dangerous 
advance in the wrong direction and can only be justified by the rea¬ 
sons which tyrants have always quoted in defense of their usurpa¬ 
tions. I am not willing, at least, without the excuse of some over¬ 
ruling necessity, to assume the responsibility of doing wrong. We 
assembled here for the patriotic purpose of protecting, and not of 
infringing, popular rights. To establish more firmly the great prin¬ 
ciples of civil liberty, and not to subvert them—to preserve, and not 
to abolish, the land-marks of our fathers. That this Convention does 
not possess the unlimited power, asserted by those who are opposed 
to the reference, is perfectly manifest. The plainest principles of 
construction, when applied to the warrant of our commission, suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrate the truth of this proposition. ‘We are con¬ 
vinced,’ in the language of the resolutions of the General Assembly 
of the State, passed at the session of 1859-60, ‘to consider, determine 
and do whatever in our opinion, the rights, interests and honor of 
the State requires to be done,’ on account of the election of a Black 
Republican President to the Chief Magistracy of the Federal Union. 
The power hereby conferred creates nothing more than a general 
agency for a special purpose. In consonance with the mandate of 
these resolutions the Convention determined on the 11th day of Jan¬ 
uary, ultimo, that the ‘rights, interests and honor’ of the State re¬ 
quired that the Ordinance of Secession should be passed, and acted 
in harmony with that decision. 


In spite of the many protests and attempts to amend the 
ordinance of ratification it was adopted on March 13 by a vote of 
87 to S. Prior to the final vote on the matter most of the Coopera- 
tionists agreed that it would be unwise to refer the Constitution 
to the people at this time. 

The following protest was offered by Jones of Lauderdale 
County and, at his request, it was written into the Journal of the 
Convention : 48 


^Manuscript Journal, op. cit. p. 99. 
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The undersigned members of the Alabama State Convention, be¬ 
lieving it to be the duty of the said Convention to submit the Con¬ 
stitution offered for ratification by the Confederate States of America 
to the people of Alabama for ratification or rejection, hereby protest 
against the action of the Convention in ratifying said Constitution 
without such reference, but believing that a refusal on our part to 
vote for its ratification might be construed by the enemies of the 
State into an expression on our part of an intention to resist or 
raise a party with the purpose of resisting the action of the State, 
thereby inducing want of confidence abroad and encouraging our 
northern neighbors to attempt to coerce the South into submission, 
we therefore vote for the ratification of said Constitution, and ask 
that this protest be spread on the Journal. 

Henry C. Sanford 
John S. Brasher 
Jonathan Ford 
Timothy J. Russell 
A. Kimball 
Wm. O. Winston 
W. A. Hood 
Winston Steadham 

After resignation of Alpheits Baker the people of Barbour 
County elected Jefferson Buford as a delegate to the Convention. 
Cochran introduced Buford on March 13, and the latter enrolled 
and took his seat. 

A resolution was introduced on March 13 by Earnest, au¬ 
thorizing the President of the Convention to appoint a special 
committee to divide the State of Alabama into nine Congressional 
districts. Consideration of the resolution was postponed until the 
next day and Earnest amended the resolution he had presented. 
The resolution stipulated that one member of each judicial circuit 
would make up the committee and that each district would have 
as nearly as possible one-ninth of the population without dividing 
a county. Action on the resolution was deferred until the next 
day. Jones of Fayette County offered a substitute in which white 
inhabitants would be the basis for determining population, but 
it was laid on the table. On motion of Cochran the matter was 
referred to a special select committee and Cochran, Jemison and 
Dargan were appointed to this committee. In the absence of a 
census of the counties Crook submitted a resolution on March 16 
calling for the appointment of a special committee of nine to re- 
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district the state. The resolution was adopted and Crook, Posey, 
Earnest, Barnes, Webb, Catterlin, Green, Cochran and Beard were 
appointed to the committee. The committee submitted an ordi¬ 
nance on March 18 and it was adopted. According to this ordi¬ 
nance Franklin, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone, Madison and 
Morgan counties composed the first district; Blount, Fayette, Jef¬ 
ferson, Marion, Tuscaloosa, Walker and Winston the second; 
Cherokee, DeKalb, Jackson, Marshall and St. Clair the third; Cal¬ 
houn, Randolph, Shelby and Talladega the fourth; Bibb, Choctaw, 
Greene, Marengo, Perry, Pickens and Sumter the fifth; Autauga, 
Butler, Coosa, Dallas, Lowndes and Montgomery the sixth; 
Chambers, Macon, Russell and Tallapoosa the seventh; Barbour, 
Coffee, Covington, Dale, Henry and Pike the eighth; and Baldwin, 
Clarke, Mobile, Monroe, Washington and Wilcox the ninth. 
Sheriffs of Lawrence, Walker, Marshall, Talladega, Greene, 
Lowndes, Macon, Dale and Monroe counties were designated as 
returning officers for their respective districts. The sheriffs in 
other counties were instructed to make returns to'the returning 
officers. 49 

President Brooks announced that he had received a communi¬ 
cation from Thomas Fearn and David P. Lewis, stating that they 
were resigning from the Confederate Congress. Upon motion of 
Dargan the resignations were accepted, gratitude for their ser¬ 
vices expressed, and approval of the course they pursued as mem¬ 
bers of the Confederate Congress was recorded. On March 16, 
the Convention elected H. C. Jones to succeed Lewis and Nicholas 
Davis to replace Fearn. 

Clarke of Marengo County submitted a resolution on March 
IS instructing the Committee on Judicial and Internal Relations 
to investigate the possibility of authorizing governing boards of 
counties to levy certain taxes for the purpose of creating an effi¬ 
cient police in the several counties of the state. The resolutions 
suggested the levying of taxes on slaves and property of persons not 
residing in any of the Confederate states. Delegates adopted the 
resolution without amending it. 


4fi Manuscript Ordinances, op. cit. n. p. 
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An ordinance to restrict the General Assembly relative to the 
creation of debts was passed on March 18. With the exception 
of providing,funds to be used in combating a threatened invasion, 
rebellion or insurrection, the General Assembly was prohibited 
from borrowing or raising money on the credit of the state until 
two-thirds of the members concurred. A similar majority was 
also required before the debts or liabilities of corporations, persons 
or other states would be guaranteed. 

Adopting an ordinance to provide for the payment of interest 
semi-annually on bonds issued under the legislative act of January 
29, 1861, the Convention authorized the interest rate of eight per 
cent per annum. The bonds and interest were made payable at a 
Mobile bank or elsewhere, subject to the discretion of the Gov¬ 
ernor. 

On March 19, Jemison made a report on the contested election 
of delegates from Shelby County. The report stated that John D. 
Shortridge and John M. McClannahan were duly elected and entitled 
to their seats in the Convention. 50 It pointed out however that 
had the vote of precinct 11 been returned in the time prescribed 
by law, John R. Kenan and John F. Welch would have been 
elected. 51 The report recommended the payment of mileage to the 
unsuccessful candidates and the Convention passed an ordinance 
to this effect. 

A great part of the Convention’s time was devoted to the 
public land question. The Huntsville Convention adopted an 
ordinance on August 2, 1819 disclaiming all rights to waste and 
unappropriated lands within the state, but the Secession Conven¬ 
tion repealed this ordinance before adjournment of the first session. 
Several ordinances and resolutions were approved pertaining to 
the regulation and control of public lands, but the system adopted 
was similar to the land policy of the United States. 

In accordance with resolutions passed Jewett made a report 
on the feasibility of making grants of land to certain railroads in 


^Secessionist candidates, 
B1 Cooperationist candidates. 
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Alabama. The report stated that the Committee on Public Lands 
had carefully considered every aspect of the public domain problem, 
that it generally approved of the policy laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States in granting alternate sections of land to 
railroads, and that all public lands should be disposed of in such 
a manner as to enable persons with moderate means to become 
landowners. Yelverton made a minority report of the committee 
objecting to granting lands to profit-making enterprises such as rail¬ 
roads and warning against extravagant expenditures and grants. Con¬ 
curring in the report of the majority the Convention adopted an 
ordinance in relation to the cancelled land entries on March 20. 
Among other things this ordinance authorized the Mobile and 
Girard and the Alabama and Florida Railroad Companies to select 
from any of the public lands of the state a quantity of land in the 
even sections equal to and in lieu of such lands as may have been 
entered between June 23 and October 9, 1856, and that such lands 
shall be within the fifteen mile area on either side of the roads. 52 

An ordinance pertaining to waste and unappropriated lands 
in the State of Alabama was approved on March 20, stipulating 
that , the title, control and jurisdiction of all public lands not sold 
or appropriated by the United States prior to January 11, 1861, 
were assumed by the state. Provisions were made for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Department of Public Lands to be under the super¬ 
vision of a Commissioner. The two offices of register and receiver 
were abolished and the duties were combined and given to one offi¬ 
cial to be known as register and receiver. Each register and receiver 
was required to preserve all books, charts, maps, field notes, patents 
and other instruments of title, and was instructed to turn over all 
such items to his successors upon resignation or discharge. The reg¬ 
ister and receiver was also instructed to prepare a full and complete 
statement within ninety days of all public lands in his respective 
district, designating lands relinquished to the state by Congress of 
the United States as swamp a*nd overflow lands, donated to the 
University of Alabama and other schools or granted to railroads 
to aid in construction. If a register and receiver knowingly mis¬ 
represented facts to a person applying to enter land became liable 
to such a person in the amount of $5.00 per acre, guilty of a mis- 


52 Manuscript Ordinances, op. dt. n. p. 
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demeanor and subject to a fine not to exceed $5,000 and imprison 
ment of six months. 53 

The Governor was authorized by ordinance to rescind a con¬ 
tract entered into by him for the state with James R. Powell, S. S. 
Houston and others for the purpose of locating certain swamp and 
overflow lands. Instructing the Governor to settle with these 
persons for services already rendered, the ordinance declared that 
all swamp and overflow lands selected by the commissioners for 
which no patents had been issued to be public lands of Alabama. 54 

Soon after the ordinances pertaining to the public lands were 
disposed of the delegates proceeded to elect a Commissioner of 
Public Lands. Shortridge placed the name of J. T. Bradford in 
nomination; Dargan nominated Jewett. When the votes were 
tabulated, it was found that Bradford was elected by a vote of 
41 to Jewett’s 19. 

Before adjournment the Convention approved ordinances to 
provide for the enrollment and printing of the Constitution of the 
State of Alabama, and to defray the expenses of preparing acts 
and journals for distribution. The ordinance to enroll the Consti¬ 
tution authorized the selection of suitable persons and prescribed 
that it would be engrossed on parchment in a manner similar to 
the way in which the Constitution of the Confederate States of 
America had been enrolled; printing of the Constitution was to 
be under the supervision of the judges of the Supreme Court. Am 
appropriation of $900 was made for the printing and distribution 
of the journals of the call session of the General Assembly; $1500 
was set aside to pay for 300 copies of Smith’s History and Debates 
of the Convention in accordance with the provisions of the reso¬ 
lutions passed by the Convention March 11. 65 

By ordinance the Convention explained and defined all ordi¬ 
nances which had been adopted during both sessions. The Gen¬ 
eral Assembly was prohibited from repealing, altering or amend- 


“Tbid, 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 
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mg any ordinance of the Convention incorporated in the Constitu¬ 
tion; other ordinances were to be considered as legislative enact¬ 
ments and could be altered, amended or repealed by the General 
Assembly. 50 

At the request of Buford the following protest was entered 
upon the Journal of the Convention: 57 


The undersigned protests against all acts and measures of this 
Convention, not within, or incidental to, the object and purposes for 
which it was called, as set forth in the resolutions under which the 
Governor issued the call. We are not the People, but only their 
agents; and we are their agents only in respect, of the matters in 
reference to which we were sent by them. 

It follows that, whatever else we have done is logically void, 
whatever from political considerations the Judiciary may hereafter 
decide to the contrary. And besides our chief measure, that of seces¬ 
sion, is of such vast consequence to the People, we should not have 
prejudiced it by any departure from the strict letter of our instruc¬ 
tions. 

Jones of Lauderdale County offered a resolution instructing 
the Secretary of State to mail to each member a copy of the journal 
and ordinances of this Convention, a copy of the revised Constitu¬ 
tion of Alabama, and a copy of Smith’s History and Debates as 
soon as they were printed and ready for distribution. 

A l'esolution was offered by Davis of Madison County express¬ 
ing the thanks of the delegates for the impartial and dignified 
manner of President Brooks in presiding over the deliberations of 
the Convention. The resolution was adopted and similar resolu¬ 
tions of appreciation were passed for the faithful services of A. G. 
Horn, A. B. Clitherall and Frank L. Smith. 

Pursuant to a resolution- previously adopted, the Alabama 
Secession Convention adjourned at 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon 
of March 21, 1861. 


"Ibid. 

57 Manuscript Journal, op. cit. pp. 137f. 
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HISTORY OF THE DOCUMENT 


The enrolling, signing and the subsequent disappearance of 
parchment copies of the Ordinance of Secession are matters which 
have been widely discussed since the memorable day Alabama 
seceded. Although the majority did not consider it absolutely 
necessary for delegates to sign the engrossed Ordinance the minor¬ 
ity was nevertheless warned that the absence of their names would 
serve notice to the enemy that they were divided. In concluding 
his speech on the adoption of the proposed Ordinance of Secession 
Yancey stated that he did not think it imperative for delegates to 
inscribe their names on the document but such a step would give 
“dignity, strength, unity to the state in which we live, and by 
which each of its citizens should be prepared to die, if its exigencies 
demand it.” 

In accordance with a resolution passed by the Convention on 
January 17, the first copy of the Ordinance of Secession was en¬ 
grossed on parchment. This Ordinance was laid on the table to 
be signed by the delegates “before the final adjournment of this 
body.” Official approval was given to the second enrollment of 
the Ordinance of Secession on January 22, when the Convention 
adopted Joseph B. Goode's copy as the original. Being a good 
penman Goode voluntarily undertook this as a means of com¬ 
pleting a better copy than had been prepared, and his workman¬ 
ship was too good for the Convention to ignore. Providing for 
the preservation of the Goode copy of the Ordinance of Secession 
by the Secretary of State, the Convention authorized the deposi¬ 
tion of the one previously enrolled with the “Plistoric Society of 
the State of Alabama” at Tuscaloosa. A thorough examination of 
the papers and transactions of the extant state historical society 
failed to reveal a copy of the Ordinance; neither was any reference 
found relative to its receiving one. 1 

Most of the delegates from North Alabama objected seriously 
to the signing of the Ordinance of Secession. Yancey had stated 


1 See above. 
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that he would support all reasonable delay to allow members to 
contact their constituents on the matter, and the Cooperationists 
took advantage of this opportunity to unofficially refer the seces¬ 
sion question to the people. In order to defend their refusal to 
sign the Ordinance of Secession the following “Address to the 
People of Alabama’' was prepared and circulated widely through¬ 
out the state : 2 

The undersigned, delegates to the Convention of the people of 
the State of Alabama, feel it their duty to themselves, to their con¬ 
stituents, and to the people of the State at large, to make public 
the reasons that actuate them in withholding their signatures from 
the Ordinance of Secession by which the people of Alabama resumed, 
on the 11th day of January, 1861, the powers previously delegated 
to and exercised by the Federal Government. This duty is the more 
imperative, as designing persons have misrepresented, and will con¬ 
tinue to misconstrue, their refusal to participate in a mere form of 
attestation, into opposition and hostility to a solemn act of the State. 
This act is binding on all citizens alike, and none are more ready 
than the undersigned, to yield a cheerful obedience to the will of 
their State, to which they owe their first and paramount allegiance, 
and none will be more faithful in upholding and sustaining at any 
price, and at any sacrifice, her interest and her honor, in the attitude 
she has assumed by this act. If, therefore, the enemies of the State 
derive comfort from the refusal of the undersigned to sign the Ordi¬ 
nance, the fault will lie with those who misrepresent their motives 
or impugn their patriotism and loyalty to their State. 

The Ordinance derives no additional validity from the signa¬ 
tures of the individual delegates composing the Convention. The 
affixing these signatures is a mere form of attestation, and might be, 
and most likely would be, regarded as a voluntary abandonment and 
retraction of those principles and views of public policy, advocated 
by the undersigned before the people, and which caused them to op¬ 
pose the passage of the Ordinance of Secession, (in its present form.) 
While the undersigned cannot consent to have even the appearance 
of modifying or relinquishing these views and principles, they do 
sincerely disclaim all intention to perpetuate the bitterness and 
animosities of former party divisions, pr to encourage new divisions 
between those who favored and those who opposed separate State 
action, and they solemnly pledged themselves to a faithful and zealous 
support of the State in all the consequences that may result from 
the Ordinance of Secession. 


2 Smith, op. cit. pp. 445ff. 
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These principles and views of public policy, to which they stood 
pledged to their constituents, and which have governed their action 
in Convention, are so well known as to require only a brief enumer¬ 
ation. 

First. The great fundamental principle that all representative 
bodies, exercising a high and responsible public trust, should submit 
their acts for the approval or condemnation of those by whom the 
trust was confided; especially when in the discharge of such trust, 
is involved a radical change in the existing Government, affecting 
alike the highest and lowest in the land, and upon which depends 
the welfare and happiness of not only this generation, but that of the 
remotest posterity, demanded that the Ordinance of Secession should 
have been submitted to the people of the State for their ratification 
or rejection at the ballot box. This principle is the foundation of 
the whole theory of popular government, and is the only safeguard 
to the abuses of trust and the usurpations of power. 

Secondly. Not only comity, but the interest of all concerned, 
and of none more than Alabama, dictated the policy of respectfully 
consulting with all the States whose identity of interest makes their 
ultimate destiny inseparable from ours, and who are affected almost 
as much as ourselves by any action on our part, of devising with 
them, or at least such of them as would join us in a plan of har¬ 
monious and simultaneous action, thus presenting in all our dealings 
with the Federal Government, foreign nations or hostile States, a 
united strength, a moral power and a national dignity, which no 
single State could hope to present; of establishing a new Confederacy 
of all the States engaged in a common cause, before finally severing 
all connection with the Federal Government, and thus avoiding to 
the individual States the burdens and dangers of an independent 
and separate national existence, placing the formation of a new 
Confederacy beyond the risks and hazards to which it would be 
subjected by the conflicting interests and views of disunited States, 
each acting for itself, without concert one with another, and leaving 
no interregnum during which men’s minds could be unsettled, and 
all material interests jeopardized by the uncertainties of the future. 
These views of policy the undersigned are convinced are the only 
ones consonant with prudence and a wise discretion, and the only 
ones that can lead to a peaceful and successful termination of present 
difficulties. It is not yet too late to apply them, at least in part, 
to the management of public affairs, and as we see with pleasure 
the cheering indications of their being more generally recognized and 
adopted than during the first effervescence of popular excitement, 
at the accumulated wrongs and insults of hostile and sectional fac¬ 
tions, culminating in the election of a sectional President. 

It will not be necessary to add, in conclusion, that in refusing 
to sign the Ordinance of Secession, the undersigned are actuated by 
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no desire to avoid the responsibilities that now attach, or may 
hereafter attach, to the act by which the State withdrew from the 
Federal Union. Not only will they share these responsibilities alike 
with those who sign the Ordinance, but if it should appear that thp 
public interest or expediency requires the affixing of their signatures, 
they will unhesitatingly and cheerfully do so—their object being in 
the present statement solely to defend and maintain the principles 
and line of policy, the advocacy and support of which was entrusted 
to them by their constituents, and which they believed to be of vital 
importance to the future peace and welfare of the State. 

With this brief exposition of our acts, and the reasons therefor, 
we are willing to be judged by a candid public; the truth and sin¬ 
cerity of our declarations and motives, time alone can decide; and 
upon the correctness and wisdom of those principles and views of 
public policy, by which we have been governed, ‘other men and 
other times’ will render a correct verdict. 

W. R. Smith 
Nick Davis 
Thomas J. McClellan 
John Potter 
S. C. Posey 
E. P. Jones 
B, W. Wilson 
Lang C. Allen 
John A. Steele 
J. P. Coman 
Henry C. Sanford 
John J. Brasher 
W. A. Hood 
John R. Coffey 
Timothy J. Russell 
H. C. Jones 
Wm. L. Whitlock 

It should be observed here that six persons, who voted 
against secession, did not attach their names to the address to the 
people. They were Clarke of Lawrence County, Earnest, Inzer,, 
Lewis, Sheets and Watkins. "Out of these six delegates only 
Sheets and Watkins failed to sign the Ordinance of Secession. 
Before the final adjournment of the Convention eleven of the 
thirty-three signers of the address to the people affixed their 
names to the Ordinance, namely, Beard, Coffey, Davis, Forrester, 
Gay, Green, Hood, Jemison, Sheffield, Timberlake and Wood. 

During the second session of the Convention J. C. B. Mitchell 
took Yancey’s seat and Jefferson Buford succeeded Baker of Bar- 
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hour County. Before retiring Yancey and Baker inscribed their 
names on the Ordinance of Secession; Mitchell and Buford also 
signed it. 

Although the Convention only authorized or approved of two 
enrollments of the Ordinance of Secession it is knoAvn that three 
copies of the document were prepared. The Alabama State De¬ 
partment of Archives and History has an original, several litho¬ 
graphic facsimiles of another, and a photostat of the third enroll¬ 
ment. In order to distinguish between these three known or¬ 
dinances future references will be made to them as original, litho¬ 
graph or Goode and photostat copies. 

The names of the seventy-eight delegates appear on the 
original and the lithograph copies of the Ordinance of Secession, 
while seventy-three are on the photostat. Signers of the original 
and Goode copies were Bailey, Baker of Barbour County, Baker of 
Russell County, Barclay, Barnes, Beard, Beck, Blue, Bolling, 
Bragg, Brooks, Buford, Catterlin, Clarke of Lawrence County, 
Clarke of Marengo County, Clemens, Cochran, Coffey, Coleman, 
Crawford, Creech, Crook, Crumpler, Curtis, Daniel, Dargan, Da¬ 
vis of Covington County, Davis of Madison County, Davis of 
Pickens County, Dowdell, Earnest, Forrester, Foster, Gay, Gib¬ 
bons, Gilchrist, Green, Hawkins, Henderson of Pike County, Hen¬ 
derson of Macon' County, Herndon, Hood, Howard, Humphries, 
Inzer, Jemison, Jewett, Johnson, Ketchum, Leonard, Lewis, Love, 
McClannahan, McKinne, McPherson, Mitchell, Morgan, Owens, 
Phillips, Ralls, Rives, Ryan, Sheffield, Shortridge, Silver, Slaugh¬ 
ter, Smith of Henry County, Starke, Stone, Taylor, Timberlake, 
Watts, Webb, Whatley, Williamson, Wood, Yancey and Yelver- 
ton; only Bailey, Baker of Barbour County, Green, Henderson of 
Pike County and Mitchell did not affix their names to the copy 
from which the photostat was made. 

With the exception of signatures the contents of all three 
copies of the engrossed Ordinance are identical. It is not known 
who enrolled the original and the copy from which the photostat 
was made; neither can these enrollments be properly identified. 
Inasmuch as there is such a wide divergence of opinion it is well 
to give separate consideration to each enrollment of the Ordinance 
of Secession. 
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The original was probably the first copy officially authorized, 
but for some reason it was never sent to the Alabama Historical 
Society. On the other hand it is believed by some that this copy 
was attached to the Manuscript Ordinances and Journal of the Con¬ 
vention, and was therefore never intended to be sent to a depository 
out of Montgomery. 

As the Convention adopted the Goode copy as the original 
and designated its safe keeping to the Secretary of State, there is 
little doubt that this copy was used in preparing the lithographic 
facsimile reproductions. Further justifications for this belief are 
to be found in the fact that the seal of the Executive Office and 
the certification of the Secretary of State are on the lithograph 
copies. If the original of this enrollment exists it is not known 
by the present staff of the official depository of public records in 
Alabama. It is very plausible however that the Goode original 
was taken from the State Capitol by Federal soldiers when they 
captured Montgomery. 

More has been written about the Ordinance from which the 
photostat was made than any of the other copies. This copy was in 
the possession of a veteran Federal soldier in 1895, who was living 
the life of a recluse on a Florida houseboat. A resident of Indiana 
wrote to Dr. Thomas M. Owen, Director of the Alabama Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History, in 1901 offering to negotiate a 
sale of this copy for the sum of $100. As the State of Alabama 
already possessed one of the originals and had no funds with 
which to buy such items, Governor William D. Jelks and Dr. Owen 
decided against buying the Ordinance. 3 Dr. Owen wrote the In¬ 
diana person to this effect, stating that the document was stolen 
and expressing the hope that it would be returned to the rightful 
owner in due time. On March 9, 1906, Mr. F. P. Fleming of 
Jacksonville, Florida sent a photostat of the enrollment and wrote 
the following to Dr. Owen : 4 

'■'V 

A short time ago a friend of mine, Mr. J. Y. Detwiler, of New 
Smyrna, loaned the Florida Historical Society the negative of a 
protograph which he took of the Alabama Ordinance of Secession, 
being the original paper and signatures of the members of the con¬ 
vention. This ptotograph was taken in 1895, Mr. Detwiler tells 


Montgomery Advertiser, March 21, 1906. 
4 Ibid. January 8, 1911. 
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me that the document was in the possession of an individual who 
stated that he had belonged to a New York regiment and was on 
the staff of the General who captured Montgomery during the war 
and that he took this paper out of the state house, and he permitted 
Mr. Detwiler to make a photograph of it. The latter gentleman 
tells me that this party, whose name he would not give, afterwards 
sold the document stating that he did not propose that it should 
be gotten back to the 'rebels.’ 

In a letter to the Library of Congress on October 16, 1933, 
Mr. Detwiler indicated that the Florida recluse was Maj. J. F. 
Hardy. Mr. Detwiler wrote that the copy of the Ordinance which 
had been in Hardy’s possession was lost, destroyed or stolen. 5 

As the Ordinance of Secession instructed the President of 
the Convention to send a copy of the preamble, ordinance and 
resolutions to the governors of the fourteen slaveholding states 
listed on it, the compiler wrote to depositories in all of these 
states. Depositories in twelve states replied that they did not 
have or could not locate a copy of the Alabama Ordinance of Se¬ 
cession; one wrote that he had a copy and sent a photostat of the 
document; 6 and one did not respond. The photostat sent by this 
depository was made from a printed copy and it only shows the 
preamble, ordinance and the resolutions. A notation on copy, 
which is clearly discernable on the photostat, indicates that it was 
received on January 22, 1861. 

Thinking that original and additional copies of the Ordinance 
of Secession might be located, an inquiry was sent to the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, the National Archives, the Henry F. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, the University of Texas, the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, the University of Alabama and several 
other depositories. With the exception of the Library of Con¬ 
gress none of the institutions or agencies replying were able to 
furnish any information not already known. Similar letters were 
written to Professors Avery O. Craven, Clarence P. Denman, 
Dwight L. Dumond, Frank L. Owsley, Charles W. Ramsdall and 
James G, Randall, but the results were the same. 


information furnished by Mr. St. George L. Sioussat of the Library of 
Congress. 

6 North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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THE ALABAMA SECESSION FLAG 

A flag was made and presented to the Convention by the 
ladies of Montgomery as soon as the delegates voted for secession 
and threw open the doors to the public. At the request of the 
donors Yancey presented the flag to the Convention in such a 
speech as only he could make. For a description of the flag ex¬ 
tracts from Yancey’s speech are given: 1 


On one side of this flag is painted the goddess of liberty with 
a sword drawn to defend her rights; above her head is the motto 
‘Liberty Now and For Ever/ and at one side the single star of 
Alabama. On the other field is a cotton plant to indicate the source 
of our national wealth and beneath it is a rattle, snake coiled to 
manifest our determination to defend our rights. It is coiled because 
ours is not aggressive position, and above is the motto ‘Noli me 
tangere.’ The rattle snake is peaceable and harmless until disturbed; 
but death to the individual who assaults it. 

After its presentation resolutions were in¬ 
troduced accepting the flag and authorizing 
the President of the Convention to officially 
extend expressions of appreciation for it. Be¬ 
fore the resolutions were adopted Smith of 
Tuscaloosa County got the floor and delivered 
the following fiery and patriotic speech 

I was not prepared for this surprise. I 
knew nothing of this intended presentation. 

The suddenness with which this gorgeous 
scene has been displayed before us, over¬ 
whelms me with emotions that impel me 
to give utterance to the sentiments that in¬ 
spire me. 

In looking upon this flag, a thousand memories throng my mind. 
The battle fields of my country are spread out before me—and amid 
the smoke and clamor of contending armies, I see floating above a 


\ 


i 



William R. 
Smith 


Montgomery Advertiser, January 8, 1911. Taken from a letter written 
by Dr. W. H. Mitchell to his wife on January 11, 1861. 

2 Smith, op. cit. pp, 120f. 
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gallant and triumphant soldiery, The Star-Spangled Banner:—a flag 
sacred to memory, embalmed in Southern song—baptised in the 
best blood of the greatest nations of the earth, and consecrated in 
history and in poetry as the herald of Liberty’s grandest victories on 
the land and on the sea. 

Under the Star-Spangled Banner still float a thousand ships, 
whose appearance is cheered in every port. Under the Star-Spangled 
Banner, battles have been won, whose victories, as they adorn the 
annals of an age, proclaim to posterity the untameable valor of an 
infant people. Under the Star-Spangled Banner, as the lurid eyes 
of the British Lion have grown dim, British swords have been sur¬ 
rendered:—and, in later days, in the ancient home of kings, on the 
dismantled towers of dismembered nations, the Star- Spangled Ban¬ 
ner in triumph has been displayed. In parting, shall we not salute it? 

Have we no gratitude for the past? No recollection of the 
glories that have been achieved under the glittering folds of the 
Star-Spangled Banner? No thanks for the fame that it has brought 
to the country? In the memory of the gallant soldiers that lie on 
the field of death, enshrouded in its folds; in the name of Perry and 
Decatur, of Lawrence and Jackson, and a long line of illustrious 
heroes—‘Let him who has tears to shed, prepare to shed them 
now’-- new, js we lower this glorious ensign of our once vaunted 
victories. 

We accept this Flag. It is presented by the ladies of Alabama. 
I see upon it, a beautiful female face. 

‘Oh! woman! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made; 

When pain and sorrow wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou.’ 

Presented by the daughters of Alabama! The history of the 
world teaches, that in times of trouble and danger to her country, 
woman is always in the van. Her heroism is reserved for revolu¬ 
tions. She has been known to tear the jewels from her ears, the 
diamonds from her neck, and the rings from her fingers, and sell 
they to buy bread for the starving soldier. Nay, in order to aid a 
struggling army, we see her cutting away the glorious locks that 
adorn her beauty, and consent even for them to become the ‘dowry 
of a second head.’ What wonder, then that now, in these stirring 
times, when ‘grim visaged war’ wrinkles the brow of Peace—what 
wonder that the daughters of Alabama should thus endeavor to 
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impart to our veins the burning currents of their enthusiasm! What 
wonder that they should strive, by these graceful devices of female 
ingenuity, to lift us up to the height of their own hallowed inspira¬ 
tion! 


We accept this flag; and though it glows with but a single 
star, may that star increase in magnitude and brilliancy, until it 
out-rivals the historic glories of the Star-Spangled Banner! • 


In accordance with the resolutions adopted immediately after 
Smith’s remarks the flag was raised over the Capitol to indicate 
open meetings. During the recess between the first and second 
session of the Convention persons responsible were evidently care¬ 
less about regulations governing the time and weather, for the 
flag to be flown. On February 10, 1861, the flag was taken down 
from the dome of the Capitol by Alex B. Clitherall, W. J. Greene, 
Ferie Henshaw and J. J. Hopper and sent to Governor Moore. 
They defended their actions in the following letter to the Gov¬ 
ernor : 3 


The Flag of Alabama was left flying last night from the dome 
of the Capitol. We found it this morning, 'though torn, still flying,’ 
and being satisfied, that in a few hours, the gale, now blowing, 
would entirely destroy it; we have taken the responsibility of hauling 
it down: and now deliver it to you, that it may be placed among 
the archives of the State, in perpetual memory and honor of the 
act of Secession of Alabama done on the 11th of January 1861, and 
of the ladies of Montgomery, by whom it was presented to the State. 


This was the last record of the flag, insofar as Alabamians 
were concerned, until Miss Frances Hails of the Alabama De¬ 
partment of Archives and History located it in the Iowa Historical 
Memorial and Art Department in 1929. The Iowa Department 
received it from a Mr. Koon through Adjutant General N. B. 
Baker of the Twentieth Infantry of that state in 1892. Records 
indicate that the flag was taken from the State Capitol when 
Montgomery was overrun by Federal troops towards the end of 
the war. 


8 Taken from the original letter written to Governor Moore. 
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Steps were taken immediately by Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, 
Director of the Alabama Department of Archives and History, 
relative to having the flag returned to Alabama. Officials of the 
Iowa depository stated that they did not have a legal right to 
release the flag, and that such a transfer would have to come by 
authority of a legislative act. After about ten years of negotia¬ 
ting the Iowa Legislature passed resolutions authorizing the return 
of the flag with a color guard. The expense of the trip was to be 
borne by the State of Iowa. Members of the color guard were 
Thomas Jefferson Noll, a veteran of the Union Army; B. C. 
Whitehall, Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the Iowa 
Senate; and James V. Lucas, Chairman of the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Iowa House of Representatives. 

Arriving in Montgomery on Wednesday, March 8, the Iowa 
Delegation was graciously entertained during the remainder of the 
week. The three Montgomery chapters of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy assumed the responsibility of entertaining the 
visitors and several social functions were held in their honor. 
People from all parts of Alabama came to Montgomery at that 
time to participate in the social affairs and to welcome the visitors. 

Before a joint session of the Alabama Senate and Legislature 
on March 9, 1939, the flag was formally and officially returned 
to Alabama by this delegation. Governor Frank M. Dixon received 
the flag for the State of Alabama, and it is now preserved with 
other priceless materials of the Alabama Department of Archives 
and History in a cabinet on the second floor of the War Memorial 
Building at Montgomery, Alabama. 
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DELEGATES TO THE ALABAMA SECESSION 

CONVENTION 

Alabama as a pioneer state absorbed talented and ambitious 
men from other sections of the country and promoted them to 
places of public service as occasion arose. Although the state 
had been a member of the Union for forty-two years at the time 
she withdrew, many of the delegates to the Secession Convention 
were born in other states. 

While information is lacking as to the birth places of twenty 
of the delegates, it is known that eighteen were born in Alabama 
or the area which later became this state, seventeen in Georgia, 
sixteen in South Carolina, ten in Tennessee, eight in North Caro¬ 
lina, six in Virginia, four in Kentucky, one in Illinois, one in 
Maryland and one in New York. The delegates born in Alabama 
were Blue, Brasher, Clarke of Lawrence County, Clemens, Craw¬ 
ford, Davis of Covington County, Davis of Madison County, Ford, 
Henderson of Pike County, Herndon, Jewett, Jones of Fayette 
County, Jones of Lauderdale County, Rives, Sheets, Sheffield, Steele 
and Watts; Georgia was the birth place of Bailey, Baker of Russell 
County, Barnes, Creech, Daniel, Dowdell, Foster, Inzer, Jemison, 
Ketchum, Leonard, Phillips, Ralls, Stone, Whatley, Williamson 
and Yancey; South Carolina produced Baker of Barbour County, 
Brooks, Buford, Bulger, Coleman, Crook, Davis of Pickens Coun¬ 
ty, Green, Humphries, Love, Owens, Posey, Russell, Sanford, 
Starke and Whitlock; Tennessee was the native state of Cochran, 
Coffey, Earnest, Guttery, Henderson of Macon County, McClellan, 
Morgan, Smith of Henry County, Stedham and Wilson; North 
Carolina was the original home of Beck, Bragg, Coman, Dargan, 
Gilchrist, Kimball, McPherson and Webb; Virginia furnished 
Clarke of Marengo County, Crumpler, Curtis, Lewis, Watkins and 
Winston; Kentucky was the place of the birth of Beard, Franklin, 
Shortridge and Smith of Tuscaloosa County; and Catterlin, Silver 
and Gilchrist were born in Illinois, Maryland and New York re¬ 
spectively. 

The men composing the membership of the Secession Con¬ 
vention were in the main of a high degree of intelligence. Twenty- 
seven delegates were college graduates, some from the leading 
universities of the East and South. Twelve or fifteen others at¬ 
tended college for a time, or had the equivalent of a college train- 
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ing. There were approximately twenty of the members who were 
men of fine sense and general intelligence but who had “only a 
limited common school education. At that period there were more 
academies of high school rank in the State of Alabama in propor¬ 
tion to her white population than in the State of Massachusetts. 

Most of the delegates seemed to have agreed on the necessity 
of withdrawing the State of Alabama from the Union, but they 
opposed each other as to the mode of secession. Both groups 
were pledged tc fight the rule of the Republican Party with all of 
their respective powers. There were some opponents to secession 
however who advocated the withdrawal of the Northern section 
from the State of Alabama and its annexation to Tennessee if 
Southern counties succeeded in causing the state to secede from 
the Union. Secession of the state was considered permanent by a 
majority of the delegates and the people, but some of the minority 
advocated the withdrawal from the Union as a means of bringing 
the North to terms. Smith of Tuscaloosa County expressed the 
belief that this measure would convince the North of her de¬ 
pendence upon the South, bring that section to realize her sense 
of duty, and cause her to yield to the sensible demands of the 
South. He looked forward with the fondest hopes to the near 
future when there would be a reconstruction of the Union, redress 
of grievances, indemnity for past losses, and complete and un¬ 
equivocal guarantees for the future. 

Not only did the Convention do many things normally per¬ 
formed by the General Assembly, but it had the responsibility of 
tearing down the old political structure and building a new order. 
To save time and prevent confusion the majority claimed that it 
was not necessary to refer any matters to the electorate for ratifica¬ 
tion or rejection. The majority insisted that the State of Alabama 
was a representative instead of a pure democracy, and that the 
Convention represented the sovereign will of the state. On the 
other hand the minority sought to delay or defeat legislation of 
the Convention by repeatedly attempting to get these questions 
referred to the people. 

The Secessionists had clear and logical views on the matter 
of secession. They claimed that secession was an inalienable right 
derived from the existence of a sovereign state. It was believed 
by some that the Convention had authority to interfere with the 
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Constitution only insofar as was necessary to accomplish seces¬ 
sion. The theory of the majority was that the Convention had 
full power and control over the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of the government; that the people were present at the 
Convention in the persons representing them; and that any action 
taken by the body was therefore the sovereign will of the state. 
Secessionists were united in their determination to withdraw Ala¬ 
bama from the Union. Believing that Alabama was sovereign, the 
Secessionists had little to say on the matter but acted on this 
theory. 

By way of contrast the Cooperationists were vague as to 
their philosophies of secession. Most of them believed that the 
state was sovereign but opposed secession for reasons of political 
expediency; others held the confused theory that Alabama was 
a sovereign state but could not secede unless the whole South 
took action. Separate secession was considered rebellion by some 
of the minority; not so if in company with other states. It was 
claimed that the Convention was a general agency created by the 
Legislature for a specific purpose, and its powers were therefore 
limited to the passage of a simple ordinance of secession to be 
submitted to the people for ratification. The Cooperationists fa¬ 
vored joint secession with all slaveholding or cotton states in 
determining a policy of resistance. 

It is interesting to observe the varied opinions of the dele¬ 
gates as to the aftermath of secession. Although it was stated 
that they expected to reunite with other Southern states after 
secession, the Secessionists were accused of trying to tear down 
instead of building up; a number of Cooperationists expressed the 
belief that secession would result in disintegration and anarchy. 
Delegates seemed to have felt that peaceful relations would con¬ 
tinue, but Fleming in his Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama 
stated that all the speeches contained distinguishable fears lest war 
should follow. 1 

Any story about the Convention would be incomplete without 
some consideration of the public and private lives of the delegates. 
In order to accomplish such a purpose biographical sketches are 
given herein on these men. Although no attempt is being made 
to record all data, these sketches are designed to acquaint the 
reader with the salient facts about these delegates. 
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There are inadequate or no biographical data on approximately 
one-fourth of the delegates. Attempts to locate relatives of these 
men through presidents of local chapters of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, public officials, newspaper articles and other 
sources were partially successful but by no means complete. With 
the exception of representing their respective counties and par¬ 
ticipating in the deliberations of the Convention there is nothing 
available on Edwards, Hawkins. Hood, Howard, Johnson, Mc- 
Kinne, Potter, Ryan, Slaughter and Yelverton. 

Although adequate information is lacking as to the activities 
of about twenty-five of the delegates it is known that thirty-two 
participated in some form of military service in the Confederate 
Army. It is interesting to observe that Allen, Bulger, Smith of 
Tuscaloosa County, Steele, four delegates who refused to sign the 
Ordinance of Secession, saw military service during the war. Out 
of the number known to have seen military service five were killed 
in action, namely, Beck, Jewett, Webb, Whatley and Williamson. 
Several of the men saw little service in the armed forces before 
being assigned to other tasks. Bailey, Clarke of Lawrence County, 
Coman, Edwards, Forrester, Jones of Fayette County, McClellan, 
Potter, Sanford, Sheets, Sheffield and Winston represented their 
counties in the Constitutional Convention of 1865. 

Material for the biographical sketches of the delegates to the 
Secession Convention has been found in the four volume work by 
Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography, biographical files in the library of the Department of 
Archives and History, and by extensive correspondence and in¬ 
quiries through the press. In some cases practically no biographical 
data has been located. The research work in the ^preparation of 
these sketches was done by four employees of the Department, 
Misses Carlotta P. Mitchell, Adelaide Rogers, Julia Smallwood 
and Mrs. Mary R. Martin. After the transfer of three members of 
the group to another Department, the work was continued by Miss 
Mitchell who prepared sixty-two of the sketches. These original 
compilations were necessarily reduced in scope because of the lack 
of space arid rewritten by David L. Darden. 

* Lang C. Allen 

Marion County 

Born July 1, 1831, Lang C. Allen was the son of Lindsay and 
Mary Allen. Although prepared for the medical profession, he 
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was attracted to industry soon after he reached manhood. He 
built and operated a thread factory on Bear Creek in Marion 
County until it was destroyed during the war; another was sub¬ 
sequently constructed down the creek from the first site. Serving 
in the Confederate Army during the war, Allen was captain of 
Company E of the Fifth Regiment of Alabama, and became a 
Major some time during the war. On July 1, 1861, he married 
Martha Harris, and they had five children. Allen died September 
1, 1901 at Russellville, Alabama, and was buried in the Knights 
of Pythias Cemetery. 

James Francis Bailey 
Perry County 

Although a man who lived a quiet life, James Francis Bailey 
was nevertheless prepared by background and affiliations for his 
part in the stormy Alabama Secession Convention. A son of John 
Guinn and Mary Bailey he was born in Wilkes County, Georgia, 
January 12, 1811, and died at Marion, Alabama, April 18, 1889. 
When only seven years of age .Bailey’s parents moved to Perry 
County, Alabama, and settled near Perryville. He received an 
A. B. degree from the University of Alabama in 1834 and was an 
instructor there the following year; in 1838 this institution gave 
him an honorary M. A. degree. Studying law at the University 
of Virginia, he began to practice in Marion in 1837 where he was 
associated with John N. Walthall. In addition to being a soldier 
in the Mexican War, Bailey served his people as a legislator of 
Perry County in 1847-48; probate judge from the creation of the 
office in 1852 until 1865; and was the only delegate who voted 
for secession reelected to the Convention of 1865. Judge Bailey 
also acquired a profound knowledge of meteorology and his 
theories are today considered basic for weather prognostica¬ 
tion. He was a Baptist. Married to Ellen Amanda Moseley of 
Perry County, there were seven children born to this union. 
They were James Francis, Henry Edmonds, Mary Elizabeth, Fan¬ 
nie Dorothy, Isabel, John Guinn and an unnamed infant. 

Alpheus Baker 

Barbour County 

A teacher, lawyer and brigadier general, Alpheus Baker was 
born May 23, 1825 in Abbeville, South Carolina, and died at Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky, on October 2, 1891. He was the son of Alpheus 
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and Eliza Baker. So thoroughly did his father educate him that 
he became a teacher himself at the age of sixteen. He taught at 
Abbeville, South Carolina; Lumpkin, Georgia; and Glenville, Bar¬ 
bour County, Alabama. He taught music while studying law. 
With the exception of the time he was serving his people in other 
capacities, Baker practiced law at Eufaula from the time he was 
admitted to the bar in 1849 until his removal to Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, in 1878, to continue his profession. Upon returning from his ex¬ 
pedition with Major Jefferson Buford to Kansas, he traveled exten¬ 
sively to arouse in the people a recognition of the importance of 
making Kansas a slave state. Baker was one of the three delegates 
elected to the Secession Convention from Barbour County, but 
he resigned to enter the Confederate Army as captain of the 
“Eufaula Rifles.” Colonel of the Fifty-fourth Alabama Regiment 
in November, 1861, he was promoted to brigadier general to com¬ 
mand the Thirty-seventh, Fortieth, and Forty-second Alabama 
Regiments; a few weeks later the Fifty-fourth Regiment was 
added to his unit. Baker was a Roman Catholic. He married 
Louise Garvin January 7, 1851 and after her death married 
Pherriba Ricks of Clay County, Georgia, on December 4, 1866. 
General Baker was the father of six children, namely, Pherribee 
May, Eliza Toney, Robert Ricks, Parilee, Julia and Sterling 
Toney. 

Benjamin Hurt Baker 

Russell County 

With the exception of the fact that his mother was killed by 
lightning while rocking the cradle m which he lay, there is little 
known of the early life or ancestry of Benjamin Hurt Baker. It 
is known, however, that he was born April 1, 1811 in Walton 
County, Georgia. As early educational opportunities were limited, 
Baker obtained his education by reading extensively after reach¬ 
ing manhood. Moving to Russell County, Alabama, in 1836, he 
was sheriff of that county from 1840 to 1843. In the meantime he 

read law in the office of a Mr. Heidenfelt and was admitted to the 

* 

bar in 1844. He was elected to the legislature in 1847 and 1849, 
and served in the state senate from 1851 to 1855. During the In¬ 
dian wars Baker became a captain; he was made lieutenant colonel 
of the Sixth Alabama Infantry soon after the War Between the 
States began. Failing health caused him to be discharged in 1863, 
and he died at his home at Crawford, Russell County, Alabama 
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on June 4, 1864. Although favoring secession Baker was opposed 
to Yancey’s radical views, and he took the stump against them 
in East Alabama. Being a Bell and Everett elector, he was one of 
the many delegates who supported the Know-Nothing ticket in 
1860. He was a Mason and Methodist. In 1830 Baker was mar¬ 
ried to Martha Oliver, but she only lived six months; he married 
Eliza Greer of Forsyth, Georgia, in 1833, a union to which eleven 
children were born. The children were Mary Ann, Elizabeth Greer, 
James Monroe, Frances Marion, Harrison, Punch, Albert Cor¬ 
nelius, Elisha Hunt, Benjamin Marbry, Sidney Smith, Helen Ma- 
tella, Eura Belle. 


A. R. Barclay 

Talladega County 

The only biographical information available on this delegate 
is that he was the son of William R. Barclay, was born April 16, 
1802 and died August 19, 1869, and that his wife’s name was Mar¬ 
tha Staples. 

William Hodges Barnes 

Chambers County 

Son of Isaac and Ruth Barnes, William Hodges was born in 
Monroe County, Georgia, April 21, 1824 and died July 29, 1887 at 
Opelika, Alabama. Descending from Irish stock the Barnes family 
lived in Maryland prior to the Revolution, but they immigrated 
to Meriwether County, Georgia; subsequently they moved to La¬ 
fayette, Chambers County, Alabama. Barnes received a common 
school education in his native county, and read law in a private 
office at Lafayette. Admitted to the bar when he was twenty 
years of age, he began to practice law at Dadeville. Returning 
to Lafayette in 1857, he maintained his residence there until he 
moved to Opelika some time after the war. For eight sessions 
he represented Chambers County in the state senate and was chair¬ 
man of the judiciary committee of that body in 1865. Ranking 
high in religious, fraternal and educational circles, Barnes was a 
Methodist, Mason and a member of the board of trustees of what 
is now the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He was married to 
Ann Elizabeth Rawles at Rock Springs, Lee County, Alabama, on 
April 21, 1847. Their children were William Walter, Joseph Cot¬ 
ton, Charles Henry, Augustus, Reid Boylston, Mary, Annie Oc- 
tavia, John Rawles and lone. 
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Arthur Campbell Beard 

Marshall County 

Merchant, farmer and large slaveholder, Arthur Campbell 
Beard descended from famous families of the colonial, revolution¬ 
ary and pioneer periods of the nation’s history. Born at Cumber¬ 
land Gap, Kentucky, on March 18, 1810, Beard migrated to the 
Tennessee Valley region in Alabama. In addition to the Secession 
Convention he represented Marshall County in the legislature for 
the period 1863-65. He became a major of the Fourth Alabama 
Infantry soon after war began but poor health forced him to resign 
April 22, 1862; he then served on the staff of Governor John Gill 
Shorter until becoming a legislator almost two years later. Al¬ 
though he was a Whig before the war and considered a Republi¬ 
can afterwards, Beard was an independent who occasionally voted 
the entire Democratic ticket. He was a Methodist. On Septem¬ 
ber 4, 1832, Beard was married to Pherriba Jane Moore of Madison 
County, a cousin of Vice President William R. King and of Gov¬ 
ernor Gabriel Moore. He married Mrs. Letitia Ellison Macfarlane 
of DeKalb County, May 8, 1854, There were eight children by his 
first wife but none by his second. These children were Mary 
Helen, William Thomas, Caroline Moore, Jane Elizabeth, Arthur 
Hopkins, Julia Ann, Silas Parsons and James Pickett. Beard died 
at Guntersville on January 17, 1877. 

Franklin King Beck 

Wilcox County 

Born May 21, 1814, Franklin King Beck was the son of John 
and Margaret King Beck, the latter a sister of William R. King. 
When he was only five years of age, his parents moved to Wilcox 
County, Alabama. Before moving to Alabama Beck’s father was 
in the North Carolina Legislature, and he represented his adopted 
county in the Alabama Legislature subsequent to settling there. 
He was one of the earlier students to matriculate at the University 
of Alabama, but he finished his course at Georgetown University; 
he entered Yale in 1837 to study law. After receiving a license 
to practice, he opened a law office at Camden in 1841. In 1843 
he defeated T. J. Judge of Lowndes County in the race for solicitor 
of the second circuit, and was elected to the legislature in 1851 
and 1855. Soon after the adjournment of the Secession Convention 
Beck was elected colonel of the Twenty-Third Alabama Infantry 
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Regiment. He was killed in action at Resaca, Ga., on October 12, 
1864. It is interesting to observe that Beck nominated William 
M. Brooks, who was elected President of the Alabama Secession 
Convention. Beck was married to Martha Jefferson Tait of Wil¬ 
cox County, and their five children were John James, William 
Rufus King, James Tait, Mary Martha and a child who died in 
infancy. 

Oliver Rufus Blue 

Macon County 

A Methodist minister, Oliver Rufus Blue was a descendant of 
Scottish families who came to America seeking religious freedom 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. The first families 
settled in North Carolina, but they scattered to other colonies from 
time to time. Neil and Eliza Blue came to Alabama, and Oliver 
Rufus was born at Montgomery on March 24, 1832. Uniting with 
the Methodist Church when he was seventeen years of age, Blue 
was licensed to exhort on March 23, 1843, and to preach about 
five months later. He was admitted on trial in the Alabama Con¬ 
ference on January 6, 1844, and his first appointment was the 
Lafayette Circuit; subsequently he was assigned to Montgomery. 
Mobile, Talladega and Eufaula. He became presiding elder over 
the Montgomery Circuit in 1850; represented the Alabama Con¬ 
ference at the General Conference seven times; and, in the ab- 
scence of the bishop, presided over the deliberations of the Ala¬ 
bama Conference. In 1848 he was married to Ann Elizabeth How¬ 
ard of Columbus, Georgia, and there were four children born to 
this union, namely, John Howard, Annie Judy, Marie and Eliza. 
Being a pillar in the Methodist Church for about fifty years, Blue 
died at Greensboro, Alabama on January 8, 1893. 

Samuel Jackson Bolling 

Butler County 

There is very little authentic information available about the 
early life, ancestry and family of Samuel Jackson Bolling. Letters 
and newspaper items indicate that Bolling was elected judge of 
the county court before he was twenty-one years of age, but the 
office was abolished before his induction. He was then made 
probate judge and served in this capacity for thirty-five years; he 
was also register in chancery and tax collector of Butler County. 
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Studying law late in life, he was licensed to practice in 1868 and 

entered a partnership with his son, John, and Thomas Judge. 

Bolling was a soldier in the Indian wars. Although too old for 

military service during the War Between the States he organized 

a company of older men and boys, but they were disbanded on the 

Florida border when he realized the odds against them were too 

great. He was one of the largest property owners of his day in 
Butler County, J 


John Bragg 

Mobile County 

John Bragg was born January 14, 1806 at Warrenton, North 
Carolina, and died at Mobile, Alabama, August 10, 1878. A son 
of Thomas Bragg, he attended the Warrenton Academy and en¬ 
tered the sophomore class of the University of North Carolina. 
After graduating from this institution with the highest honors he 
assisted his two brothers, Thomas and Braxton, to finish at the 
same institution. Admitted to the bar in 1827, Bragg began his 
law practice in Warrenton. He was elected to the North Carolina 
legislature in 1830 and was reelected for four terms. President 
Jackson appointed him as a visitor to West Point in 1835. Be¬ 
coming interested in the Southwest, Bragg moved to Mobile and 
began the practice of his profession. With the editor of the Mo¬ 
bile Register ill, and the presidential election of 1836 approaching, 
Bragg had an unexpected opportunity to get himself before the 
people when he was asked to act as editor during the canvass. He 
became the attorney for the state branch bank at Mobile in 1839; 
accepted Governor Fitzpatrick’s appointment to fill a vacancy on 
the circuit bench until the legislature convened and then was 
elected for a six year term and was reelected by the people for 
the judgeship of the circuit. Bragg was invited by the state 
rights democrats to run for Congress in the Mobile District, and 
he was elected by a large majority. After serving one term in 
Congress he retired from politics and did not participate again 
until the Secession Convention. Physically disqualified for mili¬ 
tary service, Bragg remained on his plantation in Lowndes County 
during the war. His crops, residence and all available property 
being destroyed by the enemy, he was subjected to the grossest 
indignities during Wilson’s raid through Alabama. The Federal 
troops knew he was active in councils of state and a brother of 
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General Braxton Bragg, and he would probably have been hanged 
but for the entreaties of his wife and children. Bragg was an 
Episcopalian. On April 18, 1847 he was married to Mary Frances 
Hall of Lowndesboro, Alabama, and they had five children, Brax¬ 
ton, Dora, Shirley, William B. and Mary. 

John S. Brasher 
Blount County 

Although little is known of his family, John S. Brasher was 
the grandson of a soldier of the American Revolution. He was 
born near Yellow Leaf Creek in Shelby County, Alabama, on De¬ 
cember 29, 1820, but the identity of his parents is unknown. A 
Methodist minister, he held several charges in Blount County, Ala¬ 
bama, and adjacent areas. His objection to secession was so 
strong that, according to rumor, he was forced to flee to the North 
for protection during the war. The only information available 
about Brasher’s children shows that he had one son, John L-, 
who -vyas born in Etowah County, Alabama, in 1863. This son was 
also a Methodist preacher who at one time lived at University 
Park, Iowa. Brasher died in 1886, but it is not known where his 

death occurred. 


William McLin Brooks 

Perry County 

Destined to play a large part in the withdrawal of his adopted 
state from the Union, William McLin Brooks was born in Sumter 
District, South Carolina, before Alabama became a state. A son 
of William Middleton and Elizabeth Wiche Brooks, he was born 
in 1815 of the English stock who espoused the cause of the colonies 
during the American Revolution. Brooks received his early 
schooling in a preparatory school in South Carolina and was at¬ 
tending the South Carolina College at Columbia, when he had to 
return to Alabama and assume charge of the family estate because 
of the death of his father. Continuing with his literary and legal 
studies, he was licensed to practice law in 1838. He opened a law 
office in Linden, Alabama, and, while there, he was associated with 
William Robinson and William M. Boyd. In 1840 he was elected 
solicitor of his judicial district and was reelected again in 1844. 
From the solicitorship in 1846, Brooks went to Mobile and began 
the practice of law with A. R. Manning. The yellow fever epi- 
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demic caused him to move from Mobile to Marion, Alabama, in 
1853. In 1857 Governor John A. Winston appointed him to the 
circuit bench to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Gov¬ 
ernor-elect A. B. Moore; a few months later he was elected to the 
same position by the people of the circuit. Subsequently he re¬ 
signed from the bench and formed a law partnership with Colonel 
Warren Garrott. 

Judge Brooks was considered one of the three foremost law- 
. yers in the state. An anecdote to this effect is told of a Perry 
County preacher finishing his plea for the sinners with the state¬ 
ment : “Remember, when you die, not even Brooks and Garrott 
will be able to save you from hell.” A delegate to the Democratic 
Convention at Charleston in 1860, Brooks withdrew with the Ala¬ 
bama delegation in protest to the nomination of Douglas. During 
the war he was chairman of a committee to provide sustenance for 
dependents of Confederate soldiers, especially those non-slave¬ 
holding families of the hill section around what is now Birming¬ 
ham. When men of his age were being accepted for military ser¬ 
vice in 1864, Brooks enlisted and was elected colonel of a regi¬ 
ment of reserve troops. Garrott was killed during the war and 
his place in the law firm was taken by A. B. Moore. Moving to 
Selma in 1866, he practiced law with John Haralson until he went 
to Birmingham twenty years later as the senior partner in the law 
firm of Brooks, Bush and Vary. One of the outstanding lawyers 
at the Supreme Court bar in the history, of the state, Brooks died 
on October 27, 1894. His profound and clear thinking as shown 
in his writings on slavery still attract the attention of students of 
history. After his death one of the Birmingham newspapers 
eulogized him and stated that “his commanding talents were al¬ 
ways devoted to the cause of justice, truth and his country.” His 
first wife was Ann Eliza Terrell of Dayton, Marengo County, Ala¬ 
bama. After her death he married Annie E. Thomas of Virginia. 
The children were William Terrell, Julia, Frank, Richard Leonidas, 
Fanny, Henrietta Julia and Ida. 

Jefferson Buford 

Barbour County 

Born in 1805 or 1806 in Chester District, South Carolina and 
died at Clayton, Alabama, August 28, 1862, Jefferson was the 
son of John Ragsdale and Esther Buford. He read law in the 
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office of his uncle, Nathaniel Eaves, and was enrolled as an at¬ 
torney in 1828. In 1832 he came to Pike County, Alabama, and 
practiced law until his removal to Eufaula, Alabama, six years 
later. He also served in the Indian War of 1836. Elected to the 
state senate from Barbour and Russell counties in 1840, he served 
seven years in this capacity. During the Kansas episodes of 1855, 
Buford advocated the South’s sending pro-slavery families to settle 
that state. The following year he financed an expedition of sev¬ 
eral hundred settlers and went along to help them find homes; 
several others conducted similar undertakings but all failed. He 
was associated in his law practice in Eufaula with James L. Pugh 
and E. C. Bullock. The only available reference to Buford’s mar¬ 
riage was that his first wife was a daughter of Major John H. 
White of Barbour County, and his second was a Mrs. McNeil. 
There was apparently no children. 

Michael Jefferson Bulger 

Tallapoosa County 

Planter, Confederate Army officer and state senator, Michael 
Jefferson Bulger was the son of Pierce and Sarah A. Bulger. He 

was born February 13, 1806 in 
Richland District, South Caro¬ 
lina, and died in Tallapoosa 
County, Alabama, September 11, 
1900. When onlv seventeen 
years of age Bulger came to 
Montgomery and was appren¬ 
ticed to a gin maker. In 1834 he 
removed to Nixburg, Coosa 
County, Alabama, and from there 
to Tallapoosa County four years 
later. Although he was a planter 
the remainder of his life, Bulger 
was in the state legislature from 
1851 to 1855; a delegate to the 
Charleston Convention of 1860; 
a candidate for election to the 
Douglas electorial ticket; unsuc¬ 
cessful candidate for governor 
Col. Michael J, Bulger against Robert M. Patton; and a 
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state senator in 1866. A man of great courage, he is known better 
for his military exploits than any other thing. While brigadier 
general of the militia for a period prior to his resignation in 1861, 
he labored diligently to infuse and maintain a military spirit among 
the people. When war came he assisted Governor Shorter to 
reorganize the calvary; recruited and organized a company and 
became a captain in the Forty-seventh Alabama Infantry Regi¬ 
ment; was wounded twice while commanding a regiment at Cedar 
Run; but remained at his post until the loss of blood forced him 
to retire. He was left on the field and reported dead at Gettysburg, 
but Federal soldiers cared for him; after recovering he was ex¬ 
changed, the following spring. While recovering from an opera¬ 
tion Bulger was commissioned a brigadier general, but the Confed¬ 
erate Army surrendered before he could assume his command. He 
was a Presbyterian. In 1829 he was married to Parmelia Donnell 
of Rea County, Tennessee; eighteen years later he married Mary 
Elizabeth Bozeman of Tallapoosa County, Alabama. Children by 
his first wife were Pierce, Mary, Michael, and Parmelia; by the 
second wife, Nathan, William, Catherine, Thomas and Carrie. 

Sanford Ephraim Catterlin 

Choctaw County 

As biographical data available on Sanford Ephraim Catterlin 
are limited, very little is known of his family or life. Reliable 
sources indicate that he migrated from' Ashley, Washington 
County, Illinois, to Mt. Sterling, Choctaw County, Alabama. 
Soon after 1830 he married Mary Ann Mills of the Mt. 
Sterling community. Although penniless and uneducated his 
wife gave him sufficient instruction to enable him to study 
law and succeed in the profession. Being industrious, eco¬ 
nomical and a shrewd business man, Catterlin accumulated a great 
deal of property. At one time he owned nearly all of the land of 
Mt. Sterling, a plantation, a grist mill and a flour mill at Living¬ 
ston, Alabama. The property of the Mt. Sterling Methodist 
Church was given by him. His second wife was Martha M, Wal¬ 
ton. 
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James S. Clarke 

Lawrence County 

Son of a Dr. Clark of Lawrence County, James S. was born 
in 1830. Well educated, Clarke studied law and was licensed to 
practice. In 1857 he was elected to represent Lawrence County 
in the legislature and he was again elected in 1863; he was also 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 1865. Taking office 
in 1868, Clarke was circuit judge for many years. 

William Edward Clarke 

Marengo County 

Born at Petersburg, Chesterfield County, Vriginia, in 1815, 
William Edward was the son of Thomas and Mary Pegram 
Clarke. Before moving to Dayton, Marengo County, Alabama, 
his father was a planter, and a major in the United States Army 
during the War of 1812. Clarke took his acedemic and law courses 
at William and Mary College and came to Dayton to practice in 
1837. He was appointed circuit solicitor and elected to the same 
office in 1846; when his elected term expired he declined to run 
again. Soon after the adjournment of the Secession Convention, 
Clarke was elected to the state senate from Greene and Marengo 
counties and held this office until 1865. When Jemison was elect¬ 
ed to the Senate of the Confederate States of America, Clarke suc¬ 
ceeded him as chairman of the senate committee on finance and 
taxation of the state legislature. After the war ended, he returned to 
private life and formed a law partnership with his son. His wife 
was Rebecca Raincock of Norfolk, Virginia. There were several 
sons, but Richard Henry and Carter Pegram are the only names 
found. Clarke died at Demopolis at an advanced age. 

Jeremiah Clemens 

Madison County 

Lawyer, author and United States senator, Jeremiah Clemens 
was born December 28, 1814 in Huntsville, Alabama, and died at 
the same place on May 21, 1865. His father was James Clemens 
who migrated from Kentucky to Madison County, then in the 
Mississippi Territory, in 1812, and his mother was the sister of 
Archie and John Mills of Limestone and Madison counties. 
Clemens attended LaGrange College and the University of Ala¬ 
bama, and was graduated from the latter in 1833. He studied 
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law at Transylvania College and was admitted to the bar in 1834. 
In 1838 President Van Buren appointed him district attorney for 
the Northern District of Alabama; and he represented Madison 
County in the state legislature 1839, 1841, 1843 and 1844. Clemens 
was a private in the United States Army during the period the 
Cherokee Indians gave trouble; raised a company of riflemen and 
joined the Texas revolutionists with the rank of lieutenant colonel 
in 1842; and served as a major, lieutenant colonel and colonel in 
the United States Army during the Mexican War. At the end 
of that war Clemens remained in Mexico as chief of the depot of 
purchases. An unsuccessful candidate for Congress in 1849 he 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of Dixon Hall Lewis in the 
United States Senate on December 3 of the same year. Moving 
to Memphis in 1858, he assumed the editorship of the Eagle and En¬ 
gineer but the enterprise was short lived. Governor Moore appointed 
Clemens major general of the state militia in 1861 but he did not 
engage in active service. During the Federal occupation of Hunts¬ 
ville he again became a Unionist, visited the North, and advocated 
the reelection of Lincoln in 1864. With his other activities Clemens 
found time to write several novels and left an incomplete history 
of the war. Some of the novels were Bernard Lyle, Mustang Gray, 
The Rivals and Tobias Wilson. He was married to Mary L. Read at 
Huntsville on December 4, 1834. The only child born to them was 
a daughter, Mary. 

John Cochran 

Barbour County 

Son of a farmer in Cocke County, Tennessee, John Cochran 
was born in the early part of the nineteenth century. After 
graduating from Greenville College, where he studied law, Cochran 
came to Jacksonville, Alabama, in 1835 to practice. Cochran was a 
candidate for'the legislature in 1838 but was defeated; he was 
elected the next year and reelected in 1840 and 1841. In 1843 he 
moved to Barbour County and was an unsuccessful candidate for 
congress against Henry W. Hilliard in 1845; and was again un¬ 
successful for this office against James Abercrombie in 1851. He 
was elected to the legislature from Barbour County in 1853 and 
1855, serving during this period as chairman of the judiciary com¬ 
mittee. Appointed circuit judge in 1861, Cochran was subsequent¬ 
ly elected to the office by the people. Cochran served in the Con¬ 
federate Army for a year at Pensacola. Retiring from public life 
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after the war, he devoted his time to the practice of his profession. 
His first wife was the daughter of General William Wellborn of 
Eufaula; the second was the daughter of Washington Toney, alsn 
of Eufaula. 

John R. Coffey 

Jackson County 

A farmer and merchant, John R. was the son of Rice and 
Sallie Coffey. He was born at Wartrace, Bedford County, Tennes¬ 
see, March 27, 1814, and attended the common schools of the 
community in which he lived and the high school at Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. Without a dollar in his pocket, meagre schooling and 
no acquaintance of the county, Coffey came to Belleforte when 
he was fourteen years of age. Eight years later he established a 
mercantile business of his own at this place and operated it for 
ten years. Coffey was elected sheriff of Jackson County in 1840. 
Enlisting in the United States Army at the outbreak of the Mexi¬ 
can War, Coffey organized the First Alabama Regiment at Mobile 
and became its colonel. At a later date he served as lieutenant, 
lieutenant colonel and major general of the militia. After the 
Mexican War he farmed until he went to Stevenson and opened a 
mercantile business. Soon after the beginning of the War Between 
the States he closed the store and returned to his four thousand 
acre farm on the banks of the Tennessee River. Coffey was a 
Mason and Methodist. On January 21, 1849 he was married to 
Mary Ann Cross of Jackson County, Alabama. The children of 
this union were Eliza, Sallie, John and Clark Maclin. There is 
no reference found to the date of Coffey's death. 

Augustus Aurelius Coleman 

Sumter County 

Born May 21, 1825 at Camden, Kershaw District, South Caro¬ 
lina, Augustus Aurelius was the son of Dr. James Brown and 
Louise Coleman. Educated in-the common schools at Camden, 
South Carolina, and Marion Junction, Alabama, Coleman entered 
Yale in 1840 and was graduated with an A.B. degree in 1844. He 
then went to Cahaba, Dallas County, Alabama and read law in 
the office of Charles G. Edwards and William Hunter, After be¬ 
ing licensed to practice in 1846, he was justice of the peace at 
Cahaba in 1847-48. In 1848 he went to Livingston, Alabama, and 
formed a law partnership with B. W. Huntington. Ten years later 
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he was appointed to the judgeship of the seventh judicial court 
by Governor A. B. Moore and was elected to this position a few 
months later and reelected in 1864. On May 16, 1862 he was 
elected colonel of the Fortieth Alabama Infantry Regiment, which 
he commanded in part of the Vicksburg Campaign. Resigning 
his command in 1863, Judge Coleman returned to the bench and 
served in that capacity until after the war. Moving to Greensboro 
in 1866, he represented Hale County in the state legislature in 
1884-85, and was one of the founders of Southern University at 
Greensboro. Some eight years after he removed to Birmingham 
in 1888 Coleman was elected judge of the tenth judicial circuit and 
was reelected to this office in 1904. Interested in religious and fra¬ 
ternal. affairs, he was a Methodist, Mason and Odd Fellow. He 
was first married to Amanda Malvina Phares of North Carolina 
on October 5, 1848. His second wife was Mary Stewart of Vir¬ 
ginia whom he married on April 28, 1892. The children by his first 
wife were James, Frank, Reavis, Preston, Wesley, Augustus 
Aurelius and Phares; the only child borne by his second wife was 
Stuart. Coleman died at Birmingham on June 5, 1910. 

Joshua Prout Coman 

Limestone County 

Joshua Prout Coman was born April 4, 1812, at Wadesboro, 
North Carolina, and died at Athens, Alabama, on December 2. 
1885. He was the son of Robert and Jane Wade Prout Coman. 
The Prouts and Comans in 1814 moved to Huntsville, then in the 
Mississippi Territory, and engaged in the real estate business. 
Coman’s mother died when he was only four years of age; his 
father when he was seven. After the death of their parents, Co¬ 
man’s brothers and sisters were sent to a paternal uncle in North 
Carolina, but he lived with his two maternal aunts. He attended 
the “Sixteenth Section School” and graduated in medicine from 
iransylvania University. In 1829 he began to practice his pro¬ 
fession at Athens and devoted the best years of his life to i\ 
Coman represented Limestone County in the legislature in 1835; 
was delegate to Constitutional Conventions of 1865 ; a state senator 
for four years; and probate judge during the last years of his life. 
On August 26 ; 1835 he was married to Jane Heland Lindley of 
Limestone County. Their children were James Lindley, Broussais, 
Louise Emmet, Frances Fawn and Robert Brickell. 
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James Wilson Crawford 

Bibb County 

Coming from a pioneer family of Bibb County, James Wilson 
Crawford was born at Centerville, Alabama, February IS, 1822. 
He was the son of Captain Thomas Crawford, who first came to 
what is now Alabama in a company of North Carolina soldiers 
but later surveyed and laid out Centerville. Graduating in medi¬ 
cine from the University of Louisiana in 1849, Crawford returned 
to the place of his birth and practiced for almost forty years. In 
addition to attending the Secession Convention, he represented 
Bibb County in the legislature in 1855-56. Although he was ready 
to join the ranks of his fellow men when war began, he remained 
at home at the urgent request of the people of Bibb County. A 
leader in religious and fraternal affairs of the county, he was a 
Mason and Presbyterian. Dr. Crawford was married to Sallie 
Huey of Smithland, Kentucky. There were children but their 
names are not available. He was buried in the cemetery at Cen¬ 
terville. 


David Bryant Creech 

Dale County 

A son of Joshua and Mary Creech, David Bryant was born 
July 2, 1811, in Montgomery County, Georgia, and died at Sylvan 
Grove, Dale County, Alabama, on June 4, 1863. Creech moved 
from Telfair County, Georgia, to Alabama in 1854, but it is not 
known when he went to the former. He represented Dale County 
in the legislature of 1860-61. Before coming to Alabama, Creech 
served as an officer during the Indian War of 1836; ill health pre¬ 
vented him from seeing* active duty in the Confederate Army, but 
he was a mustering officer. His wife was Judith Douglas Mc- 
Clennan of Lumber City, Georgia. 

John Martin Crook 

Calhoun County 

John Martin Crook was born about 1810 in Spartanburg Dis¬ 
trict, South Carolina. The son of James and Amelia Crook, he moved 
with his parents to Calhoun County, Alabama, in 1834. Receiving 
a good education and becoming a lawyer, he participated in poli¬ 
tics but had little desire to be a public official. After inheriting 
his father’s plantation he engaged in farming on a large scale. 
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He was married to Margaret Miller and Narmesia Woodruff, but 
it is not known which was his first wife. His children were Em¬ 
mett Farrow, James and John Martin. 

Albert Grumpier 

Coosa County 

A Methodist minister, farmer, tanner and shoemaker, Albert 
Crumpler was born November 29, 1808, near Norfolk, Virginia, 
and died in Talladega County on November 29, 1882. The son of 
Beasant and Elizabeth Crumpler, he moved .with his parents to 
Coosa County, Alabama, during the state’s early history. Soon 
after the Secession Convention adjourned, Crumpler was elected 
to the legislature. Although he preached, he would accept no 
money for it. He was a Mason. Married to Marie Zeigler of 
Autauga County, his children were Albert, Catherine and Lewis 
Henry. 

Andrew Jackson Curtis 

Choctaw County 

Born December 20, 1829 in Dinwiddie County, Virginia, An¬ 
drew Jackson was the son of Robert LaFayette and Elizabeth 
Curtis. His parents settled in the forks of the Warrior and Bigbee 
rivers in 1836. He received his early education in the country schools of 
his county and graduated from the college at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
in 1849. He studied medicine under his brother and completed his 
medical training at the University of Pennsylvania in 1851. Soon 
afterwards he went to Cuba to practice medicine and to observe 
the yellow fever epidemic, but returned to this country in 1853 
and began the practice of his profession in Choctaw County. In 
1857 he traveled through the Northwestern and Western states 
prospecting and as a correspondent of the Mobile Mercury and other 
newspapers and periodicals. Upon returning home from his trav¬ 
els, he purchased some property near Mt. Sterling in Choctaw 
County and engaged in farming. During the war Doctor Curtis 
was a company surgeon for a time but he was forced to resign 
because of poor health. Selling his farm in 1870, he moved to 
Meridian, Mississippi, and practiced medicine at that place until 
his death October 25, 1872. He was a Presbyterian and Mason. 
On October 19, 1854, he married Olivia Octavia Chaney of Sumter 

County. 
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John Wilhite Lewis Daniel 
Barbour County 

The son of James Lewis and Matilda Ann Daniel, he was 
born August 1, 18ol at LaGrange, Georgia. His parents moved 
to Tuskegee, Alabama, and thence to Eufaula to live. He received 
his early education at Tuskegee, and was subsequently admitted 
to the bar. He located at Midway and practiced his profession in 
Barbour and Bullock counties. At the outbreak of the war Daniel 
raised a company of soldiers and became its captain; he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of major when the Fifteenth Alabama Infantry 
Regiment was organized. Resigning after the battles around 
Richmond to raise a company for "Hilliard's Legion,” Daniel was 
placed on detached service for conscription work and he served 
in this capacity for the remainder of the war. He was a Methodist 
and a Mason. In 1861 he married Belle Green of Eufaula and 
there were five children, Estelle, Edward, Bert, John and Gilmer. 
Daniel died at Midway on August 31, 1876. 

Edmund Spann Dargan 

Mobile County 

Lawyer, congressman and chief justice of the Alabama Su j 
preme Court, Edmund Spann Dargan was born April IS, 1805 in 
Montgomery County, North Carolina, and died on November 22, 
1879. A son of a Baptist minister, who died prematurely, he was 
forced to support himself at an early age. While working on. a 
farm he obtained a fair knowledge of English, Greek and Latin. 
At the age of twenty-three he began to read law in Joseph Pick¬ 
ett s office at Wadesboro, North Carolina. In 1829 he migrated 
to Washington, Autauga County, Alabama, where he taught 
school, practiced law and served as justice of the peace. He 
moved to Montgomery in 1833, and was an unsuccessful candidate 
in 1840 for the legislature. Soon after his defeat at the polls, the 
legislature elected him to the judgeship of the Mobile Circuit over 
William Hale, but he retired from this position in 1842. Elected 
Mayor of Mobile and to the state senate in 1844, Dargan resigned 
from the latter position to make a successful race for Congress 
against William D. Dunn. After declining to run for reelection 
to Congress in 1847, the legislature elected him to succeed Judge 
Goldthwaite on the State Supreme Court bench and he became 
Chief Justice two years later. Judge Dargan resigned from the 
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Supreme Court bench in 1852 and resumed his practice in Mobile. 
The people of the Mobile District elected him to represent them 
in the Confederate Congress, but he declined to run for the second 
term. His wife was Roxana Brock of Montgomery. There were 
evidently two or more children, but the only one known was a 
son whose name was Moro. 

Dewitt Clinton Davis 

Covington County 

Descending from English royalty Dewitt Clinton was the son 
of Nicholas and Martha Davis. Born in Limestone County, Ala¬ 
bama, on January 14, 1830, he was the seventh son and the 
eleventh child of a family of twelve children. His parents moved 
from Virginia to Kentucky in 1808 and to Alabama during the 
territorial period. Although an advocate of secession, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that his brother, Nicholas, was one of the leaders 
of the group that was opposed to it. He was married to Susan 
Lowe. 

Nicholas Davis 

Madison County 

Son of Nicholas and Martha 
Davis, he was born January 14, 
1825 at Athens, Alabama, and 
died in Huntsville on November 
3, 1874. Partially educated in 
his native state, Davis received 
his legal training at the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia. During the 
Mexican War he was a lieutenant 
in the Thirteenth Infantry Regi¬ 
ment. After the Mexican War 
he was admitted to the bar and 
began the practice of law * at 
Athens. He was elected to rep¬ 
resent Limestone County in the 
the state legislature in 1851. 
Moving to Huntsville in 1853, he 
was elected solicitor in 1855, a 
position held by him for five 
years. In 1860 Davis was on the 
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Douglas electoral ticket, and spoke in North Alabama in opposi¬ 
tion to the secession movement. Toward the close of the Seces¬ 
sion Convention he was elected to succeed Thomas Fearn as 
deputy to the Confederate Congress. Soon after war began, he 
was elected lieutenant colonel of the Nineteenth Alabama Regi¬ 
ment,, but the commission was declined; he later commanded a 
battalion for a short time. Refusing to take the Federal oath of 
allegiance after the war, his property suffered with that of his 
neighbors. Davis was married to Sophia Lowe. The children 
born to this union were Lowe, Sophia Lowe, William and Nicholas. 

William H. Davis 

Pickens County 

William H. Davis was born in York District, South Carolina, 
in 1814. Moving to Pickens County, Alabama, in 1833 and es¬ 
tablishing himself as a school teacher, Davis continued in this 
capacity until he volunteered to fight for the Republic of Texas. 
He was surveyor of public lands in Texas in 1838 and 1839, but 
he returned to his teaching in Pickens County again. Serving as 
a commission merchant for a while he established himself as a 
business man. He is accredited with having been a man of re¬ 
spectable academic education, of considerable reading intelligence 
and of much force as a speaker and debator. In 1842 Davis was 
married to the daughter of J. T. Burdine, who with his family had 
migrated to Pickens County from South Carolina. 

James Ferguson Dowdell 

Chambers County 

Lawyer, congressman and Methodist minister, James Fergu¬ 
son Dowdell was born November 26, 1818, in Jasper County, 
Georgia, and died at Auburn, Alabama, September, 1871. Lewis 
Jefferson Dowdell was his father, and his mother’s maiden name 
was Farley. While Dowdell was still a child his mother died, and 
he was reared by his uncle, William C. Thomas. Dowdell studied 
under the direction of Lemuel Robertson of LaGrange, Georgia, 
and graduated at Randolph Macon at the head of his class in 1840. 
He then returned to Georgia and read law under Hugh A. Haral¬ 
son of LaGrange, and was admitted to the bar at Greenville, Geor¬ 
gia, in 1841. Deciding to retire from the practice of law, Dowdell 
moved to Chambers County, Alabama, and devoted himself to ag- 
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riculture. Defeated in the race for the state legislature in 1849 
and 1851, he was elected to Congress over Thomas G. Garrett in 
1853 and in the election of 1855 and 1857 he defeated Thomas Hill 
Watts and Thomas J. Judge respectively but declined to run for 
a fourth term. The Thirty-seventh Alabama Infantry was or¬ 
ganized largely through his efforts, and he was elected colonel of 
the regiment. Because of poor health the medical board retired 
him from active service soon after the seige of Vicksburg. Dow¬ 
dell became President of the East Alabama Female College, Au¬ 
burn, after the war and continued in this position until shortly 
before his death. A religious and educational leader, Dowdell 
served as a local preacher, steward of his circuit, and Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of the Oak Bowery Female College. In 
1842 he was married in Georgia to Sarah Render of Meriwether 
County, Georgia. The oldest of his children was James Render 
who became Chief Justice of the Alabama Supreme Court. 

William S. Earnest 

Jefferson County 

Beyond the fact that William S. Earnest was born in Ten¬ 
nessee and settled in Jefferson County, Alabama, about 1835, 
nothing is known of his family and early life. He taught school, 
read law privately and was admitted to the bar in 1842. He repre¬ 
sented Jefferson County in the legislature of 1851. In 1853 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for Governor and in 1861 was defeated 
tor Congress. 


William H. Edwards 

Blount County 

No information is available. 

Jonathan Ford 

Morgan County 

According to the best information available, Jonathan Ford 
was a native of Morgan County, Alabama, having been born June 
30, 1813 and died December 5, 1884. His home was near Flint 
on a farm of 1,257 acres of land; the house he lived in is now being 
occupied by tenant farmers. He was probate judge of Morgan 
County from 1868 to 1874. He was first married to a Mrs. 
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Griffith, nee Celia J. Garner, on March 6, 1829. The given natrfe 
of his second wife was Alice. He was buried beside his first wife 
in the Pisgah Cemetery at Flint. The death of his second wife 
occurred on the same date as that of her husband, but it is not 
known where she was buried. 

George Forrester 

Randolph County 

Born about 1810, George Forrester died at Wadley, Randolph 
County, Alabama, on November 14, 1899. Inasmuch as there is a 
record that he was sheriff of Chambers County, Forrester must 
have migrated from there to Randolph County. At the outbreak 
of the war he was a merchant in old Louina, farmer, ginner and 
syrup-maker; during the war he made caskets and furnished black 
and white cloth for upholstery. Forrester represented his county in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1865. In 1871 he was elected to the 
legislature but. feeling that his opponent should have won, he 
refused to take his seat; when the election was contested, he let it 
go by default. Not being physically able to fight, Forrester did 
all he could to relieve the suffering families of the soldiers. 
His home was in the Forrester Chapel community, a place so 
named because he had donated the land for the Methodist Church 
there. The serene Christian faith of George Forrester is expressed 
in his own epitaph: “I have stayed here for a night’s lodging on 
my way home.” 

James Madison Foster 

Macon County 

One of the ten sons of a veteran of the war of 1812, James 
Madison Foster was born June 9, 1811 in Greene County, Georgia, 
and died at Union Springs, Alabama, on December 20, 1882. Fos¬ 
ter’s education was irregular, but he was well read in almost all 
fields of knowledge. At intervals he attended the University of 
Georgia, and later studied medicine. Beginning to practice about 
1836 in Harris County, Georgia, his brother, Sterling Johnson Fos¬ 
ter, read medicine with him, and they both practiced and operated a 
drug store at Union Springs later. The Union Springs Land 
Company formed to develop and plan portions of the town, and 
Foster was made custodian of the company’s holdings. Although 
no church member he was on the committee to supervise the build¬ 
ing of the Methodist Church at Union Springs and contributed to 
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numerous other religious causes. The home built by Foster near 
Union Springs is today occupied by his daughter, Mrs. Mary Pitt¬ 
man. He was married to Anastatia Powell who died in 1862. Their 
children were Mary Cowper, now Mrs. Pittman, and Norborne 
Powell. 


John N. Franklin 

DeKalb County 

A descendant of Virginia stock John N. was the son of Jona¬ 
than Franklin. He was born June 18, 1824. near Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky, and died September 13, 1903. The common schools of 
his day were the only source of Franklin’s education. His first 
public offices were those of constable and sheriff of DeKalb 
County. He was probate judge of his county 1862-65, 1866-68 and 
1880-86; the interruption after the second term was caused by 
Federal troops taking him to the North as a prisoner of war. Living 
near Fort Payne, he was a farmer and a livestock specialist; he 
also operated grist and flour mills and wool cards. As a primitive 
Baptist minister, Franklin was instrumental in organizing several 
churches of his faith, serving a number of them as pastor. On 
July 24, 1842, he was married to Martha Bradshaw and with his 
bride moved to DeKalb County, Alabama. There were seven 
daughters born to this union. 

Henry Mitchell Gay 

Randolph County 

A son of Gilbert Gay, he was born March 8, 1812, and died 
March 17, 1865. Moving to Randolph County, Alabama, Gay was 
a state senator from that county in 1853. He was a Methodist. 
Gay was married to a daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Awbrey 
of Head County, Georgia. The only child known to have been 
born to this union was named Gilbert. 

Lyman Gibbons 

Monroe County 

Born June 3, 1808, at Westerlo, Albany County, New York 
Lyman was the son of John Gibbons. He attended the village 
school of Westerlo and was graduated from Amherst College in 
1830. Gibbons read law for several months in the office of Jacob 
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Collamer at Royalton, Vermont, but came to Alabama in 1833 
and started teaching at Spring Hill College, Mobile. Continuing 
to study law he was admitted to the bar in 1835. A few months 
later he moved to Claiborne, Monroe County, Alabama, and formed 
a partnership with James Dellet. In 1838 he returned to Mobile 
to practice but went to Paris for two years to study civil law. 
Upon returning to America, Gibbons located in New Orleans but 
came back to Mobile after two years. Due to the resignation of 
Bragg, he was appointed to fill a vacancy on the circuit court 
bench in 1851, and was elected for a term of six years the following 
spring. Governor Collier appointed him a justice of the Alabama 
Supreme Court in 1852, but he resigned January 5, 1854. He be¬ 
came a planter in Monroe County after his retirement from the 
Supreme Court position, but resumed the practice of law after the 
war. He died at Claiborne. Gibbons married Emma Eugenia 
Dellet of Columbia, South Carolina, at the home of Judge Bragg 
in Lowndes County, Alabama. The only child was a daughter 
whose name was Helen. 

James Graham Gilchrist 

Lowndes County 

Descended from Scotch ancestry, James Graham was the son 
of Angus and Elizabeth Gilchrist, Born in 1814 in Richmond 
County, North Carolina, he lived on a farm with his parents until 
he was twenty years of age. There were limited educational ad¬ 
vantages for him during his boyhood days, but he entered Prince¬ 
ton University in 1836. He remained at Princeton only a short 
time, but he matriculated at the University of South Carolina and 
was graduated from the latter in 1839. Having studied law Gil¬ 
christ moved to Alabama and practiced at Hayneville, Lowndes 
County, for sixteen years. He represented Lowndes County in 
the first legislature to assemble at Montgomery in 1847-48, and 
served on the judiciary committee of that body; he was elected 
to the legislature again in 1859. Being a member of the first board 
of revenue of Lowndes County, he served in this capacity for 
eighteen years. In 1861 he raised a company, which became Com¬ 
pany I of the Forty-fifth Alabama Infantry, and became its cap¬ 
tain. When the Forty-fifth Alabama Infantry was organized Gil¬ 
christ was elected colonel; because of poor health he was forced 
to resign in April, 1863, His last residence was Montgomery, 
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Alabama. Gilchrist was first married to Elizabeth Briggs of 
Pennsylvania, in 1839, and she lived thirteen years after their mar¬ 
riage. He was married the second time to Elizabeth H. McGhee 
in 1854. The children by his first wife were Angus, Sallie, Anna, 
Kate, Elizabeth and Mollie; children borne by the second wife 
were Abner, James and Thomas. 

John Green 

Conecuh County 

A pioneer and public official of the state, John Green was 
born March 8, 1790, in the Abbeville District of South Carolina 
and died at Burnt Corn, Alabama, July 7, 1882. His father was 
William Green and his mother was a Miss Bickerstiff of Abbe¬ 
ville, South Carolina. When he was ten years old, Green’s family 
moved to Jackson County, Georgia. Green learned to read and 
write at the public library of his community and attended a country 
school long enough to acquire sufficient education to transact 
business. He began to read law when he was twenty-one years of 
age and practiced in Athens, Georgia. After marrying, Green de¬ 
cided to give up the legal profession and devote his energies to 
planting and raising cotton. In 1816 he moved with his wife to 
the wilderness of what is now Conecuh County, Alabama, where 
he established and taught the first school in the county. He held 
almost every office in the county from justice of the peace to 
legislator. Green was sent to the legislature in 1824 and 1828, 
and to the Constitutional Convention of 1875. He was the only 
Cooperationist elected from South Alabama to the Secession Con¬ 
vention. After the War Between the States he was granted a United 
States pension for his services during the War of 1812. He was a 
Universalist and a member of the Sons of Temperance. His wife 
was Nancy Jones of New Jersey and Milledgeville, Georgia. There 
were seven children born to this union: Christopher, Thomas, 
Hamilton, John, William, Fannie and Mollie. 

Robert Guttery 

Walker County 

Robert Guttery was born in Lincoln County, Tennessee, and 
died at Holly Grove, Alabama, on April 6, 1877. A son of William 
and Hannah Guttery, he moved to Alabama with his parents while 
he was still young. He received a common school education and 
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was one of the earlier settlers of Walker County, Alabama. In 
addition to farming* he engaged in mercantile enterprises at Jasper 
and Holly Grove. He united with a Primitive Baptist Church in 
1824 and became a minister of that denomination two years later. 
On November 11, 1821, Guttery was married to Sarah Ann Wil¬ 
liams and they had fifteen children of whom eleven were sons. 
Among the children were: George Houston, Isam and Elizabeth 
Baker. Two of their sons served in the Confederate Army. The 
death of Robert Guttery occurred on April 6, 1877, at Holly Grove. 
His wife died February 8, 1881. Both are buried at Boshell 
Graveyard, near Townley, Alabama. 

J. G. Hawkins 

Washington County 

No information for sketch is available. 

Jeremiah Augustus Henderson 

Pike County 

Born June 12, 1831 near Troy, Pike County, Alabama, and 
dying in the same county on April 6, 1877, Jeremiah Augustus was 
the son of Eli and Mary Henderson. He received his early educa¬ 
tion in the public schools of Pike County. Henderson was a mem¬ 
ber of Company I of the Fourth Alabama Cavalry Battalion; a 
successful merchant in his home town; and married Mildred Eliza¬ 
beth Hill of Troy, on January 6, 1832. Their children were Fox, 
Ella, Jere Clemens, Charles, Willis, Julia and J, E. 

Samuel Henderson 

Macon County 

A foremost Baptist minister, Samuel Henderson was born in 
Jefferson County, Tennessee, March 4, 1817, and died on the way 
to attend a Baptist Convention in 1890. He was the son of John F. 
and Nancy Mohler Henderson. His father owned the Southern Regis¬ 
ter and Talladega County Advertiser, and young Henderson became a 
printer’s devil at an early age. He edited his father’s paper before it 
was sold to Sam F, Rice in 1838. The paper was taken back one year 
later and the name changed to The Patriot, which Henderson edited. 
He was ordained to preach in 1840, and retired from the editorship 
two years later. In all the associations and other meetings of the 
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Baptist denomination, Henderson was an outstanding personality. 
When the plan for taising money to establish the East Alabama 
Female College, Auburn, was approved, he was made the agent 
to receive and solicit contributions for this purpose. Before the 
college was opened, he was on the committee to nominate a board 
of trustees for the institution. Serving as editor of the Southwestern 
Baptist and Christian Index , Henderson contributed a great deal of 
interesting religious thought to the people of the state. After the 
war he returned to his farm in Talladega County. He was Presi¬ 
dent of the Alabama State Baptist Convention from 1868 to 1873. 
He was the father of a large family, among them Mary Nancey, 
Samuel, Thomas, Joseph and John. 

Thomas Hord Herndon 

Greene County 

Thomas Hord Herndon was born July 1, 1828 at Erie, Greene 
County, Alabama and died in Mobile on March 28, 1883. A son 
of Thomas Hord and Emma Sarah Herndon, he received his early 
schooling at LaGrange. He received A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Alabama in 1847 and 1850 respectively, 
and LL.B. degree from Harvard in 1848. After reading law with 
J. W. Taylor he was admitted to the bar in 1849. He had charge 
of the editorial columns of the Eutaw Democrat in 1850, and ran un¬ 
successfully for the legislature in 1851. Moving to Mobile in 1853 
he became a partner in the firm of Chandler, Smith and Herndon. 
In 1857 he was elected to represent Mobile County in the legisla¬ 
ture. Herndon returned to Greene County in 1859 and maintained 
his residence there until after the war. At the beginning of the 
war he aided in recruiting the Thirty-sixth Alabama Infantry Regi¬ 
ment and was elected major. Subsequently he was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel and finally colonel of the unit. At the close 
of the war he volunteered to command the troops during the evac¬ 
uation of Spanish Fort, and his duty was performed so well that 
he was credited with saving the lives of a number of his comrades. 
After the war he resumed the practice of law in Mobile. Herndon 
was the Democratic nominee for Governor in 1872 but was defeat¬ 
ed; member of the Constitutional Convention of 1875; legisla¬ 
tor in 1876-77; and was in Congress from 1878 until his 
death. He was author of a series of letters published in the 
Montgomery Advertiser and Gazette under the name of i( John Taylor 
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of South Carolina ” He was a Presbyterian and a Mason. Hern¬ 
don was married to Mary Edmonia Alexander and their children 
were Leila Helen, Mary Eleanor, Emma Elizabeth, Carolina, 
Thomas and Frances Toulmin. 


W. A. Hood 

Jackson County 

No information available for personal sketch. 

Ralph O. Howard 

Russell County 

The only information available concerning; Mr. Howard is the 
inscription upon his tombstone, six miles east of Seale, Alabama: 
“In memory of Ralph O. Howard, born Feb. 23, 1797, died 
December 22, 1869.” The name of his wife was Euphemia, who 
survived him nearly a quarter century. Among their children 
were John, Ella, Mary and Emma. 

Henry Gordon Humphries 
Mobile County 

Although nothing is known of his parents and early life, 
Henry Gordon Humphries was born at Union, South Carolina. He 
lived for a while at Columbus, Mississippi, but moved to Mobile 
where he was engaged before and after the war as a cotton mer¬ 
chant and a wholesale grocer. From the beginning of the war to 
1863, Humphries was the Provost Marshal at Mobile; he was 
the Confederate enrolling officer with rank of major 1864-65. 
First a Presbyterian, he later became a Catholic. He married 
Corinne Krebs and there were eleven children born to this union. 

John Washington Inzer 
St. Clair County 

On January 9, 1834, John Washington Inzer was born near 
Lawrenceville, Gwinnett County, Georgia. A son of Henry White 
and Phoebe Hardan Inzer, he attended the common schools of 
his community and the Gwinnett Institute. He taught in a coun¬ 
try school of his native county in 1853 but migrated to St. Clair 
County, Alabama, with his parents the following year. A few 
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months later he went to Talladega to study law in the offices of 
John T. Morgan and A. J. Walker. Admitted to the bar, Inzer 
began to practice law at Ashville on January 8, 1856. Governor 
Moore appointed him probate judge of St. Clair County and he 
served until the election a year later. Soon after war began he 
entered the Confederate Army as a private in the Fifth Alabama 
Infantry Battalion, but he was later promoted to first lieutenant 
of Company I, of the Eighteenth Alabama Infantry Regiment. 
He was elected captain of Company G of the Ninth Alabama In¬ 
fantry Battalion in 1863 and promoted to major in less than a 
month. After the organization of the battalion into Fifty-eighth 
Alabama Infantry Regiment, Inzer was made lieutenant colonel 
of this unit. While commanding his regiment at Missionary 
Ridge on November 25, 1863, he was captured with his comrades 
in arms, and was held as a prisoner until released by special order 
of President Andrew Johnson in June, 1865. Appointed probate 
judge again after his return home Inzer went to Ashville to re¬ 
organize and set up civil government for St. Clair County, but 
he resigned’ about two months later. The following year he was 
elected probate judge and held the office until displaced by the 
Reconstruction Acts. He was a member of the convention which 
assembled at Montgomery in 1870; elected to the state senate 
from Jefferson, Walker and St. Clair counties in 1874; a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1875; and elected without op¬ 
position to the state senate, again in 1890. Appointed judge of 
the sixteenth judicial circuit in 1907, Inzer was elected the follow¬ 
ing year without opposition, but because of poor health he was 
not a candidate for reelection. He was chairman of the road 
commission of St. Clair County when the bond issue for $80,000 
was made a law; trustee of the Alabama Insane Hospital for 
twenty-four years, part of which time he was chairman of the 
board; and was appointed brigadier-general of the militia by Gov¬ 
ernor George S. Houston and reappointed by Governors Cobb, Seay 
and O'Neal. A religious and fraternal leader he was a member of 
the board of trustees of Howard College, a deacon in the 
Missionary Baptist Church, vice-president of the Alabama 
State Baptist Convention, a Royal Arch Mason and a Knight of 
the Golden Eagles. On August 2, 1866 Inzer was married to 
Sallie E. Pope of Columbiana. Their children were Clara, Lila 
Bowden and John Manley. 
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Robert Jemison 
Tuscaloosa County 

A lawyer, business man, legislator and leader of the minority 
in the Secession Convention, Robert Jemison was born September 
17, 1802, in Lincoln County, Georgia, and died in Tuscaloosa, Oc¬ 
tober 17, 1871. The son of William and Sarah (Mims) Jemison, he 
was taught by Professor N. S. S. Beman, stepfather of William 
L. Yancey, and attended the University of Georgia. He read law 
under Eli Shorter of Eatonton, Putman County, Georgia, but he 
migrated to Pickens County, Alabama with his parents in 1826. In 
1836 he went to Tuscaloosa County and established a saw mill 
and a flour mill; built a toll bridge; began to operate a stage 
coach line which carried mail; ran a plantation; and engaged in 
several other enterprises. Jemison was in the state legislature 
1840-50, and the state senate 1851-63. Elected to the Confederate 
Senate in 1863, he served in this capacity until the collapse of the 
Confederacy. In addition he assisted in promoting the Selma, Rome 
and Dalton Railroad; the hospital for the treatment of the insane; 
and in systematizing the financial affairs of the state. He was a 
Methodist. Jemison married Priscilla Cherokee Taylor of Mobile; 
their only child was Cherokee Mims, who married Andrew Cole¬ 
man Hargrove. 

Origen Sibley Jewett 

Clarke County 

Born April 5, 1820, at Mobile, Origen Sibley Jewett was killed 
during the Battle of Chickamauga in September, 1863. The son 
of Elijah and Salome Jewett, he received his preliminary educa¬ 
tion in Mobile and was graduated from Brown University. 
After reading law in the office of Governor John Gayle of 
Mobile, Jewett practiced with Robert Armistead in Mont¬ 
gomery. Entering the Confederate Army he was elected a 
major of the Thirty-eighth Alabama Infantry Regiment. He was 
an Episcopalian. On December 21, 1853, he married Clara Lee 
James, grand-daughter of Gen. John Scott of Montgomery. Five 
children were born of this marriage, Thomas James, Virginia 
Scott, Clara Lee, Origen Sibley and Eliza Elliott. 
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Elliott Priest Jones 

Fayette County 

Elliott Priest Jones was born October 21, 1819 at Moulton, 
Alabama, and died at Fayette, April 18, 1880. His parents were 
Benjamin and Viney Jones, the former a native of Kentucky, who 
was a captain during the Mexican War. After receiving his com¬ 
mon school education in Lawrence County he began to teach. 
Jones read law in the offices of Ligon and Walker of Moulton, and 
began the practice at Fayette in 1844. He was a judge of the 
county court 1848-50; state senator 1850-60; and delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention 1865. Upon the creation of a county 
out of the territory he represented, the legislature named 
it Jones in his honor; later the name was changed to Sanford and 
finally to Lamar. Jones was a Methodist, Mason and Odd Fellow. 
His wife was the daughter of Mrs. Jane Page. The children were 
John W., J. B., Lucius . E., Mattie O., Sylvester F., Frances I., 
C. S., and Mary Alice. 


Henry Cox Jones 
Lauderdale County 

A native of Alabama, Henry Cox Jones was born January 23, 
1821, near Russellville, Franklin County and died at Florence on 
June 20, 1913. He was the son of William Stratton and Ann Harris 
Jones. He received his early education in the community where 
he spent his boyhood days, and was graduated from LaGrange 
College in 1840. He studied law in college under Professor Tut- 
wiler, and later in the office of Daniel Coleman of Athens, Ala¬ 
bama. Admitted to the bar in Franklin County in 1841, Jones 
was elected probate judge of the county the same year. After 
serving as probate judge for eighteen months he resigned to repre¬ 
sent his county in the legislature. He was reelected to the legisla¬ 
ture 1844 and to the state senate 1853. Moving to Florence in 
1856, Jones continued his law practice, became a Douglas elector 
in 1860, and was elected a deputy to the Confederate Congress by 
the Secession Convention. During the war he manufactured cot¬ 
ton and woolen goods under contract of the Confederate Govern¬ 
ment. His law practice was resumed after the war, and he was, 
at times, associated with Sidney C. Posey and Josiah Patterson. 
During the reconstruction days he was chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic central committee for five years. In 1876, he was a Tilden 
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elector and later in that year was elected solicitor of the eighth 
district, an office he held for eighteen years. He was a Methodist 
and Mason. On October 13, 1844 he was married to Martha 
Louisa Keyes of Athens, Alabama. Their children were William 
Stratton, Bertha, George Presley, Ellen Rivers, Henry Cox, John 
Rather, Jennie Keyes, Martha, Robert Young and Wade Keyes. 

N. D. Johnson 

Talladega County 

Very little material is available concerning the private life 
of N. D. Johnson. He represented Talladega County in the Se¬ 
cession Convention and was a Cooperationist in his sentiments al¬ 
though he voted for the ordinance and signed it. His explana¬ 
tion for his vote was that he preferred “secession to submission/’ 
In expressing his view on slavery he said that he did not regard 
it as an evil “morally, socially, or politically” but was opposed to 
reopening the African slave trade. 

George Augustus Ketchum 
Mobile County 

Another Georgian by birth who was a delegate to the Seces¬ 
sion Convention, George Augustus Ketchum was born at Augusta 
on April 6, 1825. He was the son of Ralph and Christiana Colden 
Ketchum, and the brother of Colonel Charles Thomas and William 
H. Ketchum. Prepared for college by private tutors, Ketchum 
was about to enter the sophomore class at Princeton University 
when his father’s failure in business caused him to do otherwise. 
At the age of sixteen he began to teach in the female academy at 
Livingston. Later he studied medicine under Dr. F. A. Ross of 
Mobile, and was resident medical student in the city hospital for 
about two years. He took courses in the Medical College of 
South Carolina at Charleston in 1844-45, went to Philadelphia and 
served as an interne in the Rlocksley Almshouse, and attended 
the University of Pennsylvania and graduated with an M. D. de¬ 
gree in 1846. Returning to Mobile to practice, he was there during 
the yellow fever epidemics of 1847 and 1848. Ketchum was one 
of the first, if not the first, to administer large doses of quinine 
in the early stages of the disease, a practice which later became 
rather general. In 1848 Ketchum was elected physician to the 
city hospital at Mobile, and, during the same year, he and Dr. J. C. 
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Knott .established a private infirmary to accomodate sick Negroes. 
With Dr. Knott and others, he assisted in the organization of the 
Medical College of Alabama. He was elected professor of theory 
and practice of medicine and later became dean of the faculty. 
Ketchum went as a volunteer surgeon with the first company of 
state artillery to Pensacola, and was there commissioned surgeon 
of the Fifth Alabama Infantry; he later became surgeon of an or¬ 
ganization created in Mobile for the defense of the city against dis¬ 
ease. At various times before and during the war he was a member 
of the city council, and was one of the officials to surrender Mobile 
to General Gordon Granger in 1865. Taking an active part in the 
organization of the State Medical Association in 1847, Dr. Ketchum 
was its first secretary, aided in the reorganization of the associa¬ 
tion in 1868, and was made its president in 1874. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Mobile Medical Society, the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, the American Public Health Association, and the Ninth 
International Medical Congress. Through the years of his pro¬ 
fessional service Dr. Ketchum was president of the Mobile Medi¬ 
cal Society several times, president of the Mobile Board of Health, 
and was primarily responsible for the City of Mobile having an 
abundant supply of pure water. Several of his articles were pub¬ 
lished in the Proceedings of the Medical Association of Alabama, 
the most important being Periodicity of Disease , Report on the Diseases 
of Mobile and The Sanitary Needs of the State. He married in 1848 
Susan Burton of Philadelphia, a descendant of one of the original 
Quaker families who came to America with William Penn. The 
only child was a daughter. 

Allen Kimball 

Tallapoosa County 

Born in November, 1803 at Midway, North Carolina, and 
died at Waverly, Alabama, in 1871, Allen Kimball was the son of 
Abington and Mary Kimball. After graduation from the Medical 
College at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1827, he practiced in Columbia 
County, Georgia; near Ware’s Ferry on the Tallapoosa River in 
Alabama; and finally at Waverly, Alabama.- Kimball was a mem¬ 
ber of the legislature in 1844-45, and state senate in 1852-53. In 
1828 he was married to Mary Ann Crawford of Columbia County, 
Georgia. There were nine children born to this union: Mary Isa- 
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bella, Augusta Ann, Eugenia Frances, Amaret, Lunsford Nathan 
Crawford, Aurelia, Stella, Charles Bernadette and Pamela Jane. 

John Borum Leonard 

Coosa County 

John Borum Leonard was born January 1, 1807 on his father’s 
plantation near Washington, Georgia, and died at Woodland, 
Freestone County, Texas on December 6, 1870. He was the son 
of John Borum and Mary Leonard who moved from Virginia to 
Walker County, Georgia, after their marriage. He was a descend- 
ent of French Huguenots and Scotch-Irish families who partici¬ 
pated in the American Revolution on the side with the patriots. 
Apparently the name “Leonard” was originally 1 Lennard . He 
received his early education in the local schools, but, due to the 
death of his father, Leonard went into the mercantile business 
when he was only fourteen years of age. After sustaining a serious 
loss by fire, he engaged in agriculture. In 1847 he migrated to 
Nixburg, Coosa County, Alabama, but moved to Texas after the 
war. He was a major of the calvary regiment commanded by 
Colonel Robert Toombs during the Florida Indian wars. Leonard was a 
Methodist and a Mason. On December 2, 1829 he was married 
to Sarah Frances Marshall of Columbia County, Georgia; his 
second marriage was to Jane Daniel of Georgia on April 14, 1835; 
and his third wife was Eliza Townsend of Alabama. Children 
by the first wife were Joseph Marshall and John Borum; by sec¬ 
ond wife, Mary Ann, William Daniel, Eliza J., Sarah and Thomas 
C.; by the third wife, Kate, Ellen, Alice L. 

David Peter Lewis 

Lawrence County 

Governor, Confederate congressman and lawyer, David Peter 
Lewis was born in 1820 in Charlotte County, Virginia, and died 
July 3, 1884 at Huntsville, AlaTama. He was the son of Peter C. 
and Mary Smith Lewis. Moving to Madison County, Alabama, 
with his parents in childhood, he grew up there and received a 
college education. Studying law in Huntsville, he was admitted 
to the bar and settled in Lawrence County. The Alabama Se¬ 
cession Convention elected him to the Confederate Congress, but 
he resigned soon afterwards. Governor Shorter appointed him 
circuit judge in 1863, but a few months later he went through the 
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enemy lines to Nashville and remained there until after the war. 
Returning to Huntsville in 1865 to practice law, Lewis was elect¬ 
ed Governor on the Republican ticket in 1872 and served two 
years in this capacity. He was never married. 

Andrew Pickens Love 
Pike County 

He was born October 12, 1818 in the Anderson District of 
South Carolina and died at China Grove, Pike County, Alabama, 
on September 19, 1896. The son of James and Ann Love, he 
moved with his parents to Alabama and lived in Tuscaloosa, 
Greene, Pike and Autauga counties. His education was limited 
to the log cabin country school in Pike County. He engaged in 
mercantile enterprises in Troy, Linwood and China Grove. In 
addition to his business undertakings he was elected sheriff of 
Pike County in 1850. During the war he was captain of Company 
I of the Twenty-second Alabama Infantry Regiment and Company 
I of the Fourth Alabama Cavalry Battalion. Love was a Metho¬ 
dist and a Mason. He never married. 

John M. McClannahan 

Shelby County 

Nothing is known about the early life and family of John M. 
McClannahan. He was a lawyer, business man, a large property 
owner and probate judge of Shelby County, Alabama. After the 
war he went to Louisiana, where he was killed by lightning in 
1867. 


Thomas Joyce McClellan 

Limestone County 

Descended from Scotch-Irish ancestry and an officer of the 
Continental Army during the American Revolution, Thomas 
Joyce McClellan was born July 2, 1811 in Lincoln County, Ten¬ 
nessee, and died at Athens, Alabama, on October 14, 1887. The 
son of William and Matilda Joyce McClellan, he moved to Lime¬ 
stone County, Alabama in 1844 Before leaving Tennessee he 
married Martha Flemming Beattie and five of their seven children 
were born there. Settling on a farm eleven miles east of Athens, 
McClellan became a successful farmer and a prominent citizen 
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of his adopted county. He represented Limestone County in the 
legislature from 1861 to 1865, and the Constitutional Convention 
of 1865. McClellan was the father of seven children: John Beattie, 
William Cowan, Robert Anderson, Thomas Nicholas, Sarah Ann, 
Matilda Joyce and Katherine. 

James McKinne 2 
Dale County 

No information available for sketch. 

John McPherson 
Butler County 

John McPherson was born March 6, 1796 at Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, son of William and Christian McPherson. He 
received a common school education and became a farmer and a 
county commissioner. The date of McPherson's move to Alabama 
has not been determined, but it is known that he was a Presby¬ 
terian elder. Although he is buried at the Sandy Ridge Church 
near Fort Deposit, Alabama, it is not known when his death 
occurred. 


Julius Caesar Bonaparte Mitchell 

Montgomery County 

Born in 1819 and died October 4, 1869, Julius Caesar Bona¬ 
parte Mitchell lived at Waugh and Mt. Meigs, Montgomery Coun¬ 
ty, Alabama. Mitchell was a lawyer and operator of a plantation 
and warehouse. During the war he was a lieutenant colonel of 
the Thirteenth Alabama Infantry. He was first married to Jane 
Murdoch and then to Rebecca Murdoch. 

John Tyler Morgan 

Dallas County 

A lawyer, United States senator and brigadier general of the 
Confederate Army, John Tyler Morgan was born June 20, 1824 
at Athens, Tennessee, and died in Washington, D. C., on June 11, 
1907. He was the son of George and Frances Morgan, the former 
named for George Washington who was visiting the family the 
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night he was born. Morgan’s parents migrated from Saratoga, 
New York, to Tennessee and then to Calhoun County, Alabama, 
and settled on government land. At the age of six he entered the 
pioneer school taught by Charles P. Samuel but was forced to 
withdraw three years later when his parents moved from Ten¬ 
nessee to Alabama. He helped his father to cultivate the land in 
this wilderness among the Indians, and experience useful to him 
later when he became Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
of the United States Senate. In the absence of schools Morgan con¬ 
tinued his studies under his mother’s guidance. Reading law in the 
office of William P. Chilton of Tuskegee, he was admitted to the 
bar at that place in 1845. After practicing his profession at Tuske¬ 
gee for ten years he moved to Dallas County, where he maintained 
residence the remainder of his life. Morgan’s first appearance in 
the political world came in 1860 when he was made a presidential 
elector on the Breckenridge ticket. Preferring military to political 
service during the war, Morgan served as a private, major, lieuten¬ 
ant colonel and brigadier general of the infantry and calvary. As 
soon as the war ended be resumed his law practice and became a 
leader in the restoration of white supremacy and sound principles 
of local self-government during the reconstruction period. In 1876 
the Republicans tried twice to bar him from the United States 
Senate but he was successful in the contest. Morgan thought 
the best way for the Southern Democrats to reestablish themselves 
was to take an active part in the discussions and legislation per¬ 
taining to the whole country, and he did much while serving there 
to overcome prejudices of Northern senators against the South. 

Serving in the United States Senate from 1876 to 1907, Mor¬ 
gan sponsored legislation to turn over large tracts of coal and 
iron land to the University and Normal schools in Alabama and 
to improve the navigation and waterways of the state. During 
this period he opposed the abolition of national banks, public 
ownership of railroads, the famous “Force Bill” of 1900, and many 
other measures which he thought to be detrimental to the general 
welfare of his country. Early in his service Senator Morgan be¬ 
gan a campaign for an Isthmian Canal, and he supported the move 
so vigorously that he was called the father of the idea. In 1892, 
President Harrison appointed him to theCommittee on Bering Sea 
Fisheries to settle a dispute with Great Britain over fishing rights 
in the waters adjacent to Alaska. Subsequently, Morgan served 
four years on the Committee on Foreign Affairs and was appointed 
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to draft the code of laws for Hawaii. He urged the annexation of 
Cuba and the Phillipines. He was a Methodist. Married to Cor¬ 
nelia Willis of Talladega County, he was the father of four chil¬ 
dren, John, Mary, Cornelia and George. 

Hasting E. Owens 

Henry County 

Hastings E. Owens was born September 8. 1817 in South 
Carolina, and died at Abbeville, Alabama in 1895. He migrated 
to Georgia and thence to Henry County, Alabama, after the Indian 
wars. Receiving a common school education in South Carolina 
and Georgia, he began to practice law soon after moving to Ala¬ 
bama. In the decade preceding the war Owens was probate judge of 
Henry County, and held the same office after the war. When 
the Constitutional Convention met in 1875, he was a Democratic 
delegate from his section. He was a Methodist and a Mason. Owens 
married twice and had two children. 

William Sidney Phillips 

Dallas County 

Temporary President of the Secession Convention, William 
Sidney Phillips was born September 30, 1805, in Georgia and died 
at Selma on July 7, 1872. A son of George and Jemima Phillips 
he moved to Dallas County, Alabama, with his parents at an early 
age. Admitted to the bar before leaving Georgia, he practiced 
law at Cahaba for several years. Although primarily interested 
in planting he represented Dallas County in the state legislature 
from 1837 to 1839, and the state senate from 1840 to 1842. During 
the latter year he married Louisa Barron of Marion Junction, 
Perry County, Alabama. Children born to this union were Eliza¬ 
beth J., George Crawford, John Barron, Emily L., Mary A., 
Frances Jefferson and Carrie W. 

Sidneys Cherry Posey 
Lauderdale County 

Lawyer, circuit judge and state senator, Sidney Cherry Posev 
was born May 4, 1805, in Pendleton District, South Carolina and 
died at Florence, Alabama December 22, 1868. The son of Jesse 
N. and Eleanor Posey, he moved to Madison County, Alabama, 
in his youth and received his academic education in the, common 
schools of Madison County, later teaching at Tuscumbia. Ad- 
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mitted to the bar in the latter place he moved to Florence in 1832 
and maintained his residence there until his death. One of his 
first public offices was that of judge of the Lauderdale County 
Court. He was sent to the state legislature in 1835-36, and was 
in the state senate fiom 1837 to 1844. In 1847 he was elected cir¬ 
cuit judge, an office he held until 1850. He was again a member 
of the legislature in 1861. Governor Parsons appointed him cir¬ 
cuit judge in 1865, but he was defeated at the polls in his attempt 
to hold this office. As Chairman of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee of the Legislature in 1861, he contributed invaluable aid 
m devising means for the defense of the state. He was licensed 
as a Methodist minister in 1826 but he never entered the itineracy. 
In 1833 Posey was married to Calista De Prieste of Virginia. 
Their children were John Coffee, Elizabeth Ellen, Harriet Calista, 
Mary L., Andrew Hutchings and Rachael A. 

John Potter 

Cherokee County 

No information available for sketch. 

John Perkins Ralls 

Cherokee County 

Descending from English ancestry, John Perkins Ralls was 
born January 1, 1822, in Greene County, Georgia, and died at 
Gadsden, Alabama, November 23, 1904. The son of Hector and 
Sallie Ralls he received his early education in Greensboro and 
Cassville, Georgia. He later attended the Medical College at Au¬ 
gusta, Georgia', graduating from that institution in 1845 ; the prac¬ 
tice of medicine was begun at Cassville in the summer of 1844. He 
attended hospitals in Paris, France, 1846-47. Subsequently he locat¬ 
ed at Gadsden and became county and city physician. He was a 
member of the Congress of the Confederate States of America from 
1862 to 1864; a delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 1875; 
and a legislator in 1878. A prohibitionist and local elder of the Meth¬ 
odist Church, Ralls contributed a great deal to the moral and re¬ 
ligious activities of his community. On August 1, 1847, he was 
married to Agnes Mary Hamilton of Cassville, Georgia. There 
were six children born to this union, namely, Helen Slade, Hamil¬ 
ton Blount, Oscar Black, John Perkins, Sallie Stowe and Edgar 
Lee. 
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George Rives, Senior 

Autauga County 

One of the delegates to the Secession Convention who was 
born in Alabama, George Rives was born in Autauga County, Au¬ 
gust 26, 1827. A son of Dr. George and Eliza Ann Rives, he re¬ 
ceived his early education in the common schools of his native 
county. In 1849 he began to study medicine with Dr. William * 
Rives, and graduated from the University of Pennsylvania three 
years later. Returning to Alabama he began the practice of medi¬ 
cine at Snowdoun, Montgomery County, Alabama. He served 
with the Independent Rifles in Virginia during the summer of 
1861 but was not regularly enlisted; in 1862 he formed Company 
A of the Fifty-sixth Alabama Cavalry and remained in the Con¬ 
federate Army for the duration of the conflict. After the war he 
resumed the practice of medicine, going to Waxahatchie, Texas 
in 1870 and remaining there until 1876. In addition to the practice 
of his profession, Rives was extensively engaged in farming in 
Elmore County. In 1854 he was married to Mary W. Holmes of 
Montgomery County, Alabama. Their children were Henry 
Holmes, George, Edward Walker, Frank Lewis and Robert Glenn. 

Timothy John Russell 

Tallapoosa County 

Planter, lawyer and Baptist minister, Timothy John Russell 
was born January 12, 1812, at Edgefield, South Carolina, and died 
June 6, 1868 at Island Home, Tallapoosa County, Alabama. The 
son of John Commander and Sarah Russell, he moved with his 
parents to Wilkes and later to Henry County, Georgia, before 
finally locating at Lafayette, Chambers County, Alabama. He 
received his early education in the community schools where he 
resided, and attended Mercer University for a while. He read 
law and practiced with Mat Harris of Lafayette. After his mar¬ 
riage he abandoned the legal profession and became a planter. 
Before his removal to Tallapoosa County in 1856, he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Chambers County Court of Commissioners, and held the 
position for a number of years. Representing Tallapoosa County 
in the Convention of 1865, he was a member of the body that ac¬ 
cepted Federal terms by which Alabama became a member of the 
Union again. He was a Baptist the last fourteen years of his life, 
a minister of the gospel, and a Mason. Marrying Emily Morton 
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Bledsoe of Oglethorpe County, Georgia, on August 16, 1836, Russell 
became the father of three children. These children were Thomas 
Morton, Myra Eliza and Sarah Emily. 

D. T. Ryan 

Calhoun County 

No information available for sketch. 

Henry C. Sanford 

Cherokee County 

A son of Hezekiah P. and Priscilla Sanford, Henry C. was 
born on May 20, 1808 in Greenville District, South Carolina and 
died on May 28, 1888 in Cherokee County, Alabama. Attending 
school only ten months, Sanford was forced to educate himself 
through diligent study and reading. He read law without intend¬ 
ing to practice. He went to East Tennessee in 1832; to Turkey- 
town, Cherokee- County, Alabama; to Gaylesville; back to East 
Tennessee where he taught school for ten years; then returned 
to Cherokee County, Alabama. In 1853-57 he represented Chero¬ 
kee County in the legislature and was a member of the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention of 1865. During the years he was teaching in 
East Tennessee Sanford became a Methodist minister. He was 
first married to Mary C. Long on February 18, 1829, Harriet 
White the second but the name of the third wife is not known. 
Children by his first wife were Lucila A., Luvina E., Lucina S., 
Leila P., L. H., Looney L., Luviney S. and Lumintia H.; the 
second wife bore Russell and Henry B. 

Charles Christopher Sheets 

Winston County 

Son of William W. and Mary Sheets, he was born in Walker 
County, Alabama, April 10, 1839, He received a good education 
at the Somerville Academy in Morgan County, and began to teach 
school at the age of eighteen . He was one of the leaders of more 
than 2500 people who met at Looney’s Tavern in Winston County 
for the purpose of preventing the secession of Alabama by with¬ 
drawing Winston County from the state but the movement failed. 
A member of the legislature in 1862, he was expelled from that 
body, arraigned, indicted and imprisoned for treason to the Con- 
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federacy. In 1863 General Thomas of the Federal Army ordered 
General Crook at Huntsville to arrest and imprison William M. 
McDowell as a hostage for Sheets. Nothing more was done with 
Sheets, but he was held in duress until the end of the war. He 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1865, and a 
candidate for Congress from the sixth district the same year. He 
was a Grant elector in 1868 and the following year was appointed 
United States Consul to Denmark. Remaining in Denmark three 
years, he returned home in time to be a delegate to the Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia in 1872, which nominated Grant for the 
second term. The same year he was elected to Congress from the 
state at large by a majority of 10,000 over Alpheus Baker, but was 
defeated two years later. He was auditor for the Post Office De¬ 
partment from 1875 to 1877, when he resigned to become appraiser 
of merchandise for the Port of Mobile. One year later Sheets was 
appointed Assistant Collector of Internal Revenue in Alabama and 
he held this position until the inauguration of Cleveland in 1885. 
On January 27, 1887 he was married to Mrs. Mary Anderson, nee 
Dickson, a woman of English ancestry. 

James Lawrence Sheffield 

Marshall County 

A colonel in the Forty-eighth Alabama Infantry Regiment of 
the Confederate Army and a state legislator from Marshall Coun¬ 
ty, fames Lawrence Sheffield was born December 5, 1819, in 
Huntsville, Alabama, and died in 1892 at Montgomery, Alabama. 
The son of Nicholas and Mary Sheffield, he was educated in the 
common schools of his native town. In 1837 Sheffield went to 
Claysville, Marshall County, Alabama, and clerked in a store for 
four years; he was a deputy sheriff at Claysville from 1844 to 1847. 
Sheffield represented Marshall County in the state legislature in 
1855 and 1857; the Constitutional Convention of 1865; and was 
state senator from Marshall, DeKalb and Jackson counties in 
1886. Entering the confederate Army in 1861 as a lieutenant of 
Company K of the Ninth Alabama Infantry Regiment, he was 
soon promoted to captain. In 1862 he raised the Forty-eighth 
Alabama Regiment at his own personal expense of $57,000; part 
of the money in repayment was deposited to his credit in a Rich¬ 
mond bank by the Confederate Government but he lost it when 
that city surrendered. He was unanimously elected colonel of 
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the regiment, and it left for Richmond without delay. Before the 
war Sheffield engaged in merchandising and planting; after the 
war he operated stores at several places in Marshall County. Re¬ 
tiring from mercantile enterprises in 1884, he became a clerk at 
the state department of education and was employed by the West¬ 
ern of Alabama Railroad Company at the time of his death. He 
was a Mason. On June 21, 1884 he was married to Mary Ann, 
the widow of O. D. Street, who' was the daughter of Thomas and 
Rebecca Atkins. Their children were Mary, Andrew Moore, 
James Bradley, Rebecca, Lucinda and William Smith. 

George David Shortridge 

Shelby County 

George David Shortridge was born in 1814 at Mt. Sterling, 
Kentucky, and died in Montevallo, Alabama, in July 1870. A son 
of Judge Eli and Leah Shortridge, he was educated in the schools 
of Tuscaloosa, and graduated from the University of Alabama in 
1833 with a Phi Beta Kappa key. At a subsequent date the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama conferred an A.M. degree upon him. Admitted 
to the bar in 1835, Shortridge removed to Montgomery to practice 
his profession. He soon became county solicitor, mayor and a 
director of the state bank. He returned to Montevallo in 1838 
and was circuit judge for ten years. Shortridge was candidate for 
Governor on the Know-Nothing ticket but was defeated. An au¬ 
thor of some local renown, he frequently contributed to the 
Literary Messenger and De Bow’s Review . He was a Baptist and an 
Odd Fellow. In 1836 he married Elizabeth King of Montevallo, 
and their children were George David, Louisa, Eli, Frank Fores¬ 
ter, Lelia and William Webb. 

Joseph Silver 

Baldwin County 

One of ten children, Joseph Silver was born March 14, 1818, 
at Dublin, Harford County, Maryland and died at Montgomery 
Hill, now Tensaw, Baldwin County, Alabama, June 30, 1869. His 
father placed him under a Dr, Davis to study medicine, but, after 
six months, he went to Booneboro, Washington County, to con¬ 
tinue his studies under Dr William Whiteford. Because his in¬ 
clinations were mechanical instead of medical, Silver abandoned 
the study of medicine and went to Philadelphia. He then went 
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to Louisville, New Orleans and Mobile. Silver was employed by 
a contractor in Mobile but subsequently returned to New Orleans 
and bought an interest in the John T. Donald and Company, a 
form operating as cotton commissioners. Soon after 1840 Silver 
sold his interest in John T. Donald and Company and moved to 
Montgomery Hill. From 1840 to 1865 he acquired more than 
6000 acres of land which was valued at $30,000; his mills were 
worth $4000. In addition to being a planter and a large landowner, 
Silver was a member of the firm of Silver, Wragg and Company 
of Mobile. He was a Presbyterian. In 1844 he was married to 
Martha Hodgens Booth of Montgomery Hill. 

M. G. Slaughter 

Talladega County 

No information available for sketch. 

Thomas Tipton Smith 

Henry County 

A native of Tennessee, Thomas Tipton Smith was born in 
Sumner County, November 18, 1819, and died at Smithville, Hen¬ 
ry County, Alabama, February 10, 1886. He was the son of John 
Skelton and Jane Cosby Smith, both Virginians who immigrated 
to Tennessee. Moving to Alabama about the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, Smith was an unsuccessful candidate for the legis¬ 
lature in 1852. When the war began he raised and became the 
captain of “The Columbia Blues,” a company which was part of 
the Sixth Alabama Infantry Regiment, but poor health forced him 
to retire from active duty. After the war Smith was appointed to 
collect the cotton tax in Dale County; elected county commission¬ 
er; and became the traveling representative of the Pratt Ginn Com¬ 
pany for Alabama, Southern Georgia and Florida. He was a Bap¬ 
tist and a Mason. On December 10, 1840, he was married to 
Ellen Wyvial Franklin of Sumner County, Tennessee. The chil¬ 
dren born to this union were John Skelton, Bartlett Alexander, 
Harriet Elizabeth, Sarah Jane, Thomas Perrin, Mary Ellen, Eliza 
Mildred, Eugenia Holmes, Isabelle Caroline and Yancey Wyvial. 
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William Russell Smith 

Tuscaloosa County 

College president, congressman, jurist, lawyer and author, 
William Russell Smith was born March 27, 1815, in Russellville, 
Kentucky, and died in Washington, D. C. on February 26, 1896. 
A son of Ezekial and Elizabeth Smith, he was descended from 
the Lowrys, Hamptons and Smiths of Virginia. After his father’s 
death he migrated with his mother, brothers and sisters to Ala¬ 
bama, stopping at Huntsville but later moving to Tuscaloosa. 
His mother died in 1823 and the children were divided and taken 
to different homes to live. William went to the home of a Mrs. 
Potts but he ran away and joined his brother, Sidney, working sub¬ 
sequently in the tailoring shop of his brother-in-law. Realizing 
the boy’s genius, General George W. Crabb advanced him the 
money for his education. In 1826 or 1827, he entered the school 
taught by Dr. Reuben Searcy, and in 1829 the school of Nathan¬ 
iel H. Harris. On the opening day of the University of Alabama 
in the Spring of 1831, he matriculated, but was compelled to 
withdraw in 1834 to earn his livelihood. He then entered the 
law office of General Crabb and was admitted to the bar one year 
later, beginning the practice of his profession at Greensboro. 
Smith raised a company of mounted infantry of which he was 
elected captain to participate in the Creek Indian War, but the conflict 
ended before his company arrived. Upon learning of the death of 
his brother, Sidney, at the Goliad Massacre of March 27, 1836, he 
recruited a company to avenge the death of his brother and other 
American patriots; but the expedition was abandoned when the 
unit arrived in Mobile and learned of the victory of the Texans at 
San Jacinto. Remaining in Mobile for a year he soon established 
The Bachelor Button, a monthly periodical whose first issue appeared 
in December, 1836. The first four issues were published in Mobile 
but the fifth and sixth issues bore Tuscaloosa imprints; the en¬ 
terprise was abandoned in 1837. 

Smith resumed the practice of law at Tuscaloosa in 1838; be¬ 
came the editor of The Monitor , a Whig newspaper in 1838; and con¬ 
tributed to The Southron, a Tuscaloosa magazine. He was elected 
Mayor of Tuscaloosa in 1839, and to the state legislature in 1841 
and 1842. In 1844 he moved to Fayette and continued to practice 
law. While in Fayette he was elected brigadier general of the 
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militia, judge of the circuit court in 1850, and congressman in 
1851. After serving three terms in Congress he was defeated for 
reelection and returned to Tuscaloosa to practice law. Raising 
the Sixth Alabama Battalion, which later became the Twenty- 
sixth Alabama Regiment, he was commissioned a colonel to com¬ 
mand it. He went into pamp for instruction but his election to 
the Confederate Congress caused him to resign his commission. 
Serving in the Confederate Congress until the end of the war, 
Smith ran unsuccessfully for governor in 1865 and for Congress 
in 1878. His law practice and literary work were resumed in 
Tuscaloosa after the war. Among his literary accomplishments 
were the translation of Homer’s Iliad into English couplets and the 
condensation of the Alabama reports. He was elected president 
of the University of Alabama in 1870, but retired from this posi¬ 
tion after serving about one year. In 1879 he removed with his 
family to Washington where he practiced law and devoted himself 
to literary pursuits the remainder of his life. 

In addition to his law practice and service as a public official 
for a number of years, Smith wrote prolifically on almost every 
subject from College Musings to the Key to HomePs Iliad. As the 
Madison of the Alabama Secession Convention he preserved many 
of the speeches, resolutions, proclamations and messages, which 
would have been lost otherwise, and published them under the 
title of The History and Debates of the Convention of the People of 
Alabama. Although a Catholic in later life, Smith was vicious in his 
attacks on the Church of Rome when he was affiliated with the 
Know-Nothing Party. He was first married to Jane Binion of 
New Lexington, but she only lived one year. In 1847 he married 
Mary Jane Murray of Fayette who died in 1853. The third mar¬ 
riage was to Wilhelmine M. Easby of Washington in 1854. The 
only child by his first wife was Sidney Binion; children by his 
second wife were Lucy, Sophia and William R.; and the children 
by his third wife were James J3. Easby and William Easby, 

Eli William Starke 

Pike County 

The son of Samuel Carr and Ann Mickel Starke, he was born 
November 10, 1826 near Abbeville, South Carolina and died at 
Perote, now Bullock County, Alabama on February 7, 1908. Mi- 
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grating with his parents to Glennville, Barbour County, Alabama, 
when he was thirteen years of age, Starke received most of his 
education at the Glennville Academy. When a young man he 
moved to Perote, then Pike County, Alabama where he lived until 
his death. He acquired a large plantation and engaged in exten¬ 
sive agricultural enterprises. Although primarily interested in ag¬ 
riculture, Starke took an active part as a citizen in local politics. 
At the beginning of the War Between the States he served for a 
time as colonel of the militia at Pensacola, but he was later sent 
back to his home county to supervise the production and distribu¬ 
tion of foods for the army. In 1849 he was married to Frances 
Crittenden of Auburn, Alabama. Their children were Bartow, 
Bascom, William and John Samuel. 

Winston Stedham 3 

Marion County 

Winston Stedham was born November 10, 1810 in Win¬ 
chester, Franklin County, Tennessee, and died at Bexar, Alabama 
September 29, 1895. A son of Isaac and Mary Stedham, he 
moved to Blount County, Alabama with his mother after the death 
of his father. Attending school only three months he acquired 
most of his education by studying at home. When nineteen years 
of age he went to Marion County to help survey the original land 
lines west of the Gaines Trace. In 1832 he located on a farm 
where he spent the remainder of his life. He was a justice of the 
peace in Marion County for twenty years, and a member of the 
state legislature in 1866. Stedham was a Methodist and a Mason. 
His first marriage, in 1831, was to Mary Ann Markham of Barnes- 
ville; the second was to a Miss Stone seven years later. Children by 
the first wife were Serena, Nancy Elvira and Carter; the second 
wife bore Sopronia Jane, Lucinda Emmaline, Mary Evaline, Ma- 
hala Caroline, Elvira Elizabeth, Telitha, Kansada, John Haben 
and Dillmus LaFayette. 

John Anthony Steele 
Franklin County 

A son of William Jemison and Mary D. Steele, John A. was 
born July 25, .1835 in Gainesville, Sumter County, Alabama, and 
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died at Tuscumbia on March 9, 1916. Obtaining his preliminary- 
education in schools of Gainesville and Versailles, Kentucky, 
Steele attended Princeton University and was graduated from this 
institution in 1852. He then studied law at Transylvania College 
and at Marietta, Ohio. Admitted to the bar in 1854, he began to 
practice law at Tuscumbia. Entering the Confederate Army he 
became a lieutenant in William Julian's Company but was sub¬ 
sequently promoted to captain of Company F of the Eleventh Ala¬ 
bama. After the war he was appointed collector of internal rev¬ 
enue for Alabama by President Grant but declined the appoint¬ 
ment. Upon returning home at the close of the war, he engaged 
in farming. He was elected to the state legislature on the Demo¬ 
cratic ticket for the period of 1870-72, and returned to that body 
in 1878-79 on the Republican ticket. In 1880 he was elected pro¬ 
bate judge of Colbert County and served in that capacity for 
twelve years. During the administration of President McKinley 
he was register for the United States land office at Huntsville; 
served for a time as deputy United States Marshal for the North¬ 
ern District of Alabama; and was appointed receiver of public 
money by President Roosevelt, a position he held until he was 
forced to retire on account of ill health during Wilson's admin¬ 
istration. A delegate to the Republican Convention at Chicago 
in 1900, Steele took a keen interest in the activities of that party 
until his death. He was a Presbyterian, Mason, Knight of Honor 
and Knight of Pythias. On April 3, 1856 he was married to Mar- 
iha Macon Winston of Tuscumbia. Their children were William 
Winston, John Anthony, Thomas Winston, Annie Helen, Mary 
Bacon, Judith McCraw, Sarah Watson, Andrew Metcalf and Ed¬ 
mund Winston. 


Lewis Maxwell Stone 

Pickens County 

The son of William De Saix and Elizabeth Stone, Lewis M. 
was born December 11, 1819 in Baldwin County, Georgia and died 
at Carrollton, Alabama, June 26, 1890. He moved with his parents 
to Alabama in 1834, and graduated from the University of Alabama 
in 1839 and the Harvard Law School in 1841, After finishing his 
legal studies he located at Carrollton and soon acquired a large 
and lucrative practice. He was elected to the legislature in 1849, 
1851, 1868 and 1888; to the state senate in 1859; and the Constitu- 
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tional Convention of 1875. During the 1868-69 term of the legis¬ 
lature he was speaker of the house. Stone was a Baptist. He 
married the widow of Gershom Kelly, nee Elizabeth Brooks, of 
Pickens County. 

George Taylor 

Coosa County 

George Taylor of Coosa County was a planter who became 
well to do, and established a hospitable home near Wetumpka. 
He was not politically ambitious but represented Coosa County 
in the legislature of 1855. He died within a few years following 
the withdrawal of Alabama from the Union. 

John P. Timberlake 

Jackson County 

In 1852, John P. Timberlake moved with his parents, Joseph 
and Martha Timberlake, to Stevenson, Alabama, where he received 
his common school education. He became a contractor in early 
manhood, and he was awarded important building contracts in 
Alabama and Georgia between 1838 and 1857; and built the Wil¬ 
liam and Emma Austin College at Stevenson in 1873. Combining 
the vocations of contractor, merchant and farmer, he became one 
of the most influential men of his county. He was a Methodist 
and a Mason. His wife was Sarah T. Roach of Jackson County 
who died in 1867, after being married only nine years. 

Richard Sharp Watkins 

Franklin County 

Richard Sharp Watkins was born in Abingdon, Virginia, on 
November 22, 1815 and died December 5, 1881 at Russellville, 
Alabama. Son of Walker and Harriet Jemayne Watkins, he migrat¬ 
ed to Alabama at an early age. He first located in Tuscumbia but 
later removed to Russellville. In 1843, he was elected probate 
judge of Franklin County to fill the unexpired term of his brother- 
in-law, H. C. Jones, and retained that office until 1849. He was in 
the legislature 1849-50 and 1842-54. At one time he was the 
revenue officer over a territory embracing sixteen counties. He 
was married to Amelia Jones, and eleven children were born of 
this union, among them Richard Sharp, Jr. 
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Thomas Hill Watts 

Montgomery County 

Governor, attorney general for the Confederate States of 
America, lawyer and soldier, Thomas Hill Watts was born Jan¬ 
uary 3, 1819, near the present town of Greenville, Butler County, 
Alabama and died at Montgomery on September 16, 1892. De¬ 
scending from a soldier of the American Revolution and Virginia 
ancestry, he was the son of John Hughes and Prudence Watts. 
He received his preliminary training in the schools of Butler 
County and was graduated from the University of Virginia in 
1840 and admitted to the bar in Greenville in 1841, practicing there 
until his removal to Montgomery in 1847. Watts represented But¬ 
ler County in the legislature of 1842, 1844 and 1845, and Mont¬ 
gomery County in 1849; and in 1853 was state senator from Mont¬ 
gomery and Autauga counties. In 1856, he was a candidate for 
Congress on the “Know-Nothing” ticket but was defeated. Soon 
after the state seceded, Watts was an unsuccessful candidate for 
governor against John Gill Shorter. Upon the opening of hos¬ 
tilities he organized the Seventeenth Alabama Infantry Regiment 
and became its Colonel. Selected by President Jefferson Davis 
to be the Attorney General of the Confederate Government in 
:862, he resigned his commission and proceeded to Richmond im¬ 
mediately. A few months later he was elected governor and 
served in that position until the Spring of 1865. 

Watts was taken to a prison in the North about the end of 
the war, but was released after several months. When he returned 
to Montgomery he reopened his law office but, with the exception 
of being in the legislature of 1880-81, he never sought or held a 
public office again. For the period 1889-90 he was president of the 
Alabama Bar Association. He was a Baptist. On January 10, 
1842, he married Eliza B. Allen of Montgomery. His second 
marriage was to Mrs. Ellen Jackson in 1875. All of his children 
were by his first wife, namely, John Wade, Thomas Henry, Flor¬ 
ence, Catherine, Alice and Minnie Garrett. 

James Daniel Webb 

Greene County 

A native of Lincoln County, North Carolina, James Daniel 
Webb was born February 26, 1818. He was the son of William 
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Y. Webb and brother of William P. Webb. He graduated from 
the University* of Alabama in 1836, and then read law in Hillsboro, 
North Carolina, and with Pleasant N. Wilson of Livingston, Ala¬ 
bama. Admitted to the bar, he began practicing law at Greens¬ 
boro in 1838. He represented Greene County in the legislature of 
1843 and 1851, and defeated his brother, a Cboperationist, in the 
election of delegates to the Alabama Secession Convention. At 
the beginning of the war Webb joined the Fifth Alabama Regi¬ 
ment as a private but was quickly promoted to quartermaster. In 
1862, he assisted in the organization of the Fifty-first Alabama 
Regiment and he was made lieutenant colonel of this unit. Webb 
was wounded on July 2, 1863 and captured by the enemy; he died 
on July 19, 1863; and was buried at Winchester, Tennessee. He was 
married to a Miss Walton of Greene County and was the father 
of several children. 


George Craghn Whatley 
Calhoun County 

f 

Born January 21, 1821 near C'edartown, Georgia, George 
Craghn was the son of Wilson and Sallie Whatley. Educated in 
the common schools of Cedartown, he graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia in 1844, read law under Thomas A. Walker of 
Jacksonville, Calhoun County, Alabama and was subsequently ad¬ 
mitted to the bar. Whatley represented Calhoun County in the leg¬ 
islature of 1849. Being one of the three delegates from North Ala¬ 
bama favoring secession, Whatley introduced the first resolutions 
of resistance in the Secession Convention. Soon after secession 
Whatley entered the Confederate Army as a first lieutenant of 
Company G of the Tenth Alabama Infantry Regiment and later 
was promoted to captain. He was killed in action at Sharpsburg 
on September 18, 1862. He was a Baptist. In 1845 Whatley was 
married to Ann Cook; the second marriage was to Cynthia Jen¬ 
kins of Talladega County on November 27, 1855. The only child 
by his first wife was named Ann; children by the second wife 
were Eula and George Craghn. 

William Lafayette Whitlock 

Cherokee County 

William Lafayette Whitlock was born April 22, 1825, at 

Union, Union District, South Carolina and died in Gadsden, Ala- 
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bama on February 9, 1892. A son of Lot and Elizabeth Whit¬ 
lock, he moved to Alabama at an early age and obtained his early 
education in the common schools of Calhoun County. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in Jacksonville, Alabama in 1856. 
A farmer and justice of the peace in early life, he became judge of 
the twelfth circuit in 1868, and served for twelve years. He was 
a Mason. He married Lucy Bridges of Calhoun County on Oc¬ 
tober 7, 1847, and five children were born of the union: Martha 
Elizabeth, Louisa Matilda, John Calhoun, William Ross and 
Frances Cornelia. 


James Spullock Williamson 
Lowndes County 

James Spullock Williamson was born January 29, 1809 in 
Wilkes County, Georgia, a son of Peter and Elizabeth Williamson, 
who migrated to Montgomery County, Alabama. Although he 
received his education under frontier conditions Williamson was 
nevertheless a man of considerable scholastic attainment. Moving 
to Lowndes County with his parents in 1846, he became a planter 
and represented that county in the legislature several times prior 
to 1861. At the outbreak of the war he was made captain of 
Company B of the Fourteenth Alabama Infantry Regiment and 
was killed at Frazier's Farm, Virginia, in 1862 while commanding 
the regiment. His first wife was Martha Roach and the second 
was Eugenia Caroline Read, the latter marriage taking place about 
1850. The only child by the first wife was named Peter; children 
borne by the second wife were Arthur Fort, Hugh Read, Eliza, 
James and an unnamed infant. 

Burr W. Wilson 

Fayette County 

He was the grandson of Captain William Wilson, who was 
killed in an Indian skirmish tn Kentucky, March 6, 1792, but the 
names of his parents have not been ascertained. Born at Franklin, 
Tennessee in 1809, members of his family removed to Russellville, 
Alabama. He was a lawyer by profession and held in high es¬ 
teem in Fayette County, where he later resided. As a public offi¬ 
cial Wilson was probate judge of Fayette County; he was also 
elected to the state senate 1842-43 and served in that body con¬ 
secutively for ten years. He is mentioned in William Garrett's 
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Reminiscenes of Public Men and by other historians discussing the 
careers of public men in this state. While in Tuscaloosa, he met 
and married Laura Cochran. Among his descendants is a daugh¬ 
ter, Belle, who married Felix Robertson, of Fayette, Ala., where 
she still resides. 


William Overton Winston 
DeKalb County 

Lawyer, legislator, member of two constitutional conventions 
and railroad president, William Overton Winston was born in 
1804, in Fauquier Copnty, Virginia, and died January 18, 1871 at 
Valley Head, Alabama. The son of John G. Winston, he moved 
with his parents to Hawkins County, Tennessee in 1812 and re¬ 
ceived a good common school education, later reading law under 
Peter Parsons of Rogersville, Tennessee. Admitted to the bar in 
1828 he moved to DeKalb County, Alabama ten years later and 
represented that county in the legislature from 1840-44. He was 
solicitor ot his judicial circuit from 1845 until he became president 
of the “Wills Valley Railroad” in 1853. Winston was again elected 
to the legislature in 1855, and to the Constitutional Convention of 
1865. He was state senator from Marshall and DeKalb counties 
for two sessions, 1865-67. Winston married a daughter of Jesse 
Beene of Dallas County and several children were born of the 
union. 


R. J. Wood 

Randolph County 

Although very little is known about his family and life it 
seems that R. J. Wood engaged in industrial enterprises to some 
degree. In his early manhood he operated a tannery near We- 
dowee, Alabama, and during the war received a contract to make 
shoes and mail bags for the Confederate Government. After the 
war he operated a copper mine, a business for which he was of¬ 
fered $50,000, but finally lost everything in a lawsuit. Wood was 
married twice, but the names of his wives are not available. At 
his death on July 25, 1895 he was buried beside his first wife. 

William Lowndes Yancey 

Montgomery County 

Born August 10, 1814, at the Falls of Ogeechee, Georgia, 
William Lowndes Yancey, lawyer, orator and political leader, died 
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July 28, 1863 at his plantation home near Montgomery and is 
buried in Oakwood Cemetery He was the son of Benjamin Cud- 
worth and Caroline (Bird) Yancey, the former a young man of 
remarkable achievements as a midshipman in the United States 
Navy and a lawyer who died at the age of thirty-four. After his 
father’s death, his mother married Rev. Nathan S. S. Beman, educa¬ 
tor and preacher. On both paternal and maternal sides Yancey was 
descended from Colonial and Revolutionary stock of British an¬ 
cestry. His early education was received at Mt. Zion Academy. 
Hancock County, Va. Later in Troy and other academies in New 
York State. He entered Williams College, but did not gradu¬ 
ate on account of the limited resources of his step-father. 
He returned to Georgia and took up the study of law, later going 
to Greenville, South Carolina, where he practiced with Governor B. F. 
Perry and edited the Greenville Mountaineer. 

After his marriage Yancey removed his young family to Alabama 
about 1836 locating in Cahaba and engaging in planting in Dallas 
County. He edited the Cahaba Democrat but in 1839 removed to We- 
tumpka where he edited the Argus in association with his brother, 
Beniamin. While residing in Wetumpka he was admitted to the 
Alabama bar and entered upon the practice of his profession as 
well as continuing his editorial work. In 1841 he was elected to 
the Alabama Legislature and two years later was elected to the 
state senate. In 1844 he was elected to Congress to fill the un¬ 
expired term of Dixon H. Lewis and was reelected in 1845 but 
resigned the following year, as he had moved to Montgomery 
where he became a partner in the law firm headed by Captain 
J. A. Elmore. 

Mr. Yancey’s interest in national politics had made an im¬ 
pression upon the people of central Alabama where he was best 
known, and in 1848 he was selected as a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention which ;was held at Baltimore. Being dis¬ 
satisfied with the platform presented to the Convention, he with¬ 
drew. By 1856 the party dissension caused by Yancey’s position 
on national issues was quieted and he was chosen as a delegate 
to the state convention of his party. He introduced the same 
resolutions in that convention that had been ignored in the Bal¬ 
timore Convention and they were not only adopted but were ac¬ 
knowledged at the Cincinnati Nominating Convention of which he 
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was a delegate. Continuing his interest in politics he headed the 
Buchanan ticket that same year, and a canvass in Yancey’s behalf 
for a seat in the United States Senate was made in 1859 but the elec¬ 
tion was called off. The State Democratic Convention, in order to 
provide for representation in the Charleston National Convention, 
adopted Yancey’s resolutions with instructions that in case they 
were not adopted at Charleston the state delegation would withdraw from 
the nominating convention. Mr. Yancey was placed at the head of 
the delegation and upon the failure to adopt his resolutions the 
convention split, resulting in the formation of another party which 
was fully consummated in June 1860 at the' second Baltimore Con¬ 
vention. He was elected as a delegate to the Secession Conven¬ 
tion, 1861, and was chairman of the committee which reported on 
the ordinance to dissolve the union between the State of Alabama 
and other states under the compact “The Constitution of the 
LTnited States of America”. He was the master spirit of this con¬ 
vention and took an active part in all of the proceedings and de¬ 
bates, outspoken in the fact that he did not favor disunion save 
as a refuge from dishonor and subsequent ruin to the South. After 
the organization of the Confederate States Government he was 
appointed by President Davis as one of the commissioners to 
England and France to procure recognition of the Confederacy by 
those governments. The commission consisting of three members 
failed in their undertaking and Mr. Yancey returned to Alabama 
in the summer of 1862 telling his countrymen plainly that they 
must rely on their own efforts entirely to achieve the success of 
their new government. 

During his absence in Europe Mr. Yancey had been almost 
unanimously elected to a seat in the Confederate States Senate 
and soon after his return entered upon the duties of that office in 
Richmond, Virginia, which had succeeded Montgomery as the capi¬ 
tal of the Confederacy. Many turbulent scenes took place in the 
body of which he was now a member and, his health failing, he 
returned to his home where he died. 

On August 13, 1835, Yancey was married in Greenville, South 
Carolina, to.Sarah Caroline Earle, daughter of a planter and slave 
owner in Greenville County, S. C. Mrs. Yancey, like her distin¬ 
guished husband, was descended from numerous leaders in state 
and national affairs. They were the parents of ten children, William 



Earle, an officer in the Confederate Army; Ellen; Mary; Martha; 
Eva Cubet; William Lowndes, Jr.; Benjamin Cudworth; Dalton 
Huger, a Confederate officer, who after the war located in Florida, 
where he entered politics; Goodloe Harper, a Confederate soldier, 
who after the war located in Georgia and became a business man, 
editor and planter; and the youngest child, a daughter, married Jo n 

L. Harrell. 


Gappa T. Yelverton 

Coffee County 

Material for an adequate sketch of Gappa T. Yelverton has 
not been located although references are made to him in writings 
by Denman, Fleming and William R. Smith. He represented Coffee 
County in the Secession Convention and was selected as a member 
of the Committee of Thirteen, which was a very important group 
of delegates. He was active in debate in that convention and yas 
opposed to Federal coercion of seceding states and the reopening 
of the African Slave Trade. He maintained that the convention 
was a representative body of the people and had all power or it 
had none and that “this Convention is the people.” After the 
adoption of the Ordinance of Secession he offered a resolution 
that the doors of the Convention be thrown open and that all pro¬ 
ceedings be available to the public. He was an entertaining 
speaker, interspersing his more serious thoughts with appropriate 
humor. Nothing further has been found that throws light upon 
his ancestry, personal life or future after the close of the Secession 

Convention. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF THE ALABAMA DELEGATION FROM 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


SPEECHES MADE ON THAT OCCASION 

(Alabama was represented in the United States Senate at the time of 
her withdrawal from the Union by Clement Claiborne Clay and Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick. The withdrawal addresses of these two distinguished statesmen 
set forth the reasons for the secession of their state.) 

Senator Clement C. Clay 1 

I rise to announce, in behalf of my colleagrte and myself, that 
the people of Alabama, assembled in convention at their capitol 
on the 11th of this month, have adopted an ordinance whereby 
they withdraw from the Union, formed under a compact styled 
rhe Constitution of the United States, resume the powers dele¬ 
gated to it, and assume their separate station as a sovereign and 
independent people. This is the act, not of faction or of party, but 
of the people. True, there is a respectable minority of that con¬ 
vention who opposed this act, not because they desired to preserve 
the Union, but because they wished to secure the cooperation of all, 
or of a majority, of the Southern or of the planting States. There 
are many cooperationists, but I think not one unionist in the 
convention; all are in favor of withdrawing from the Union. I am 
therefore warranted in saying that this is the act of the freemen of 
Alabama. 

In taking this momentous step, they have not acted hastily or 
unadvisedly. It is not the eruption of sudden, spasmodic, and vio¬ 
lent passion. It is the conclusion they have reached after years of 
bitter experience of enmity, injustice, and injury, at the hands of 
their northern brethren; after long and painful reflection; after 
anxious debate and solemn deliberation; and after argument, per¬ 
suasion, and entreaty have failed to secure them their constitu¬ 
tional rights. Instead of causing surprise and incurring censure, 
it is rather matter of amazement, if not reproach, that they have 
endured so much and so long, and have deferred this act of self- 
defense until today. 


1 Taken from the Congressional Globe: The Debates and Proceedings of the 
Second Session of the Thirty-sixth Congress, (Washington, 1861), p. 486. 
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It is now nearly forty-two years since Alabama was admitted 
into the Union. She entered it, as she goes out of it, while the 
Confederacy was in convulsions, caused by the hostility of the 
North to the domestic slavery of the South. Not a decade, nor 
scarce a lustrum, has elapsed, since her birth, that has not been 
strongly marked by proofs of the growth and power of that anti¬ 
slavery spirit of the northern people which seeks the overthrow 
of that domestic institution of the South, which is not only the 
chief source of her prosperity, but the very basis of her social 
order and State polity. It is to-day the master spirit of the 
northern States, and had, before the secession of Alabama, of 
Mississippi, of Florida, or of South Carolina, seveied most of the 
bonds of the Union. It denied us Christian communion, because 
it could not endure what it styles the moral leprosy of slavehold¬ 
ing; it refused us permission to sojourn, or even to pass through 
the North, with our property; it claimed freedom for the slave 
if brought by his master into a northern State; it violated the 
Constitution and treaties and laws of Congress, because designed 
to protect that property; it refused us any share of lands acquired 
mainly by our diplomacy and blood and treasure; it refused our 
property any shelter or security beneath the flag of a common 
Government; it robbed us of our property, and refused to restore 
it; it refused to deliver criminals against our laws, who fled to 
the North with our property or our blood upon their hands; it 
threatened us, by solemn legislative acts, with ignominious pun¬ 
ishment if we pursued our property into a northern State; it mur¬ 
dered southern men when seeking the recovery of their property 
on northern soil; it invaded the borders of southern States, 
poisoned their wells, burnt their dwellings, and murdered their 
people; it denounced us by deliberate resolves of popular meet¬ 
ings, of party conventions, and of religious and even legislative 
assemblies, as habitual violators of the laws of God and the rights 
of humanity; it exerted all the moral and physical agencies that 
human ingenuity can devise .pr diabolical malice can employ to 
heap odium and infamy upon us, and to make us a by-word of 
hissing and of scorn throughout the civilized world. Yet we bore 
all this for many years, and might have borne it for many more, 
under the oft-repeated assurance of our northern friends, and the 
too fondly cherished hope that these wrongs and injuries were 
committed by a minority party, and had not the sanction of the 
majority of the people, who would, in time, rebuke our enemies, 
and redress our grievances. 
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But the fallacy of these promises and the folly of our hopes 
have been too clearly and conclusively proved in late elections, 
especially the last two presidential elections, to permit us to in¬ 
dulge longer in such pleasing delusions. The platform of the 
Republican party of 1856 and 1860 we regard as a libel upon the 
chaiacter and a declaration of war against the lives and property 
of the southern people. No bitterer or more offensive calumny 
could be uttered against them than is expressed in denouncing 
rheir system of slavery and polygamy as “twin relics of barbarism/’ 
it not only reproaches us as unchristian and heathenish, but im¬ 
putes a sin and a crime deserving universal scorn and universal 
enmity. No sentiment is more insulting or more hostile to our 
domestic tranquillity, to our social order, and our social existence, 
than is contained in the declaration that our negroes are entitled 
to liberty and equality with the white man. It is in spirit, if not 
effect, as strong an incitement and invocation to servile insurrec¬ 
tion, to murder, arson, and other crimes, as any to be found in 
abolition literature. 

• 

And to aggravate the insult which is offered us in demanding 
equality with us for our slaves, the same platform denies us 
equality with northern white men or free negroes, and brands us 
as an inferior race, by pledging the Republican party to resist our 
entrance into the Territories with our slaves, or the extension of 
slavery, which—as its founders and leaders truly assert—must and 
will effect its extermination. To crown the climax of insult to 
our feelings and menace of our rights, this party nominated to 
the Presidency a man who not only indorses the platform, but 
promises, in his zealous support of its principles, to disregard the 
judgments of your courts, the obligations of your Constitution, and 
the requirements of his official oath, by approving any bill pro¬ 
hibiting slavery in the Territories of the United States. 

A large majority of the northern people have declared at the 
ballot-box their approval of the platform and the candidates of 
that party in the late presidential election. Thus, by the solemn 
verdict of the people of the North, the slaveholding communities 
of the South are “outlawed, branded with ignominity, consigned to 
execration, and ultimate destruction/’ 

Sir, are we looked upon as more or less than men? Is it ex¬ 
pected that we will or can exercise that godlike virtue which 
“beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
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dureth all thingswhich teaches us* to love our enemies, and 
blass them that curse us? Are we devoid of the sensibilities, the 
sentiments, the passions, the reasons, and the instincts of man¬ 
kind? Have we no pride of honor, no sense of shame, no rever¬ 
ence of our ancestors, no care of our posterity, no love of home, 
or family, or friends? Must we confess our baseness, discredit 
the fame of our sires, dishonor ourselves, degrade our posterity, 
abandon our homes, and flee from our country, all for the sake of 
the Union? Must we agree to live under the ban of our own 
Government? Must we acquiesce in the inauguration of a Presi¬ 
dent, chosen by confederate, but unfriendly, States, whose political 
faith constrains him, for his conscience and country s sake, to deny 
us our constitutional rights, because elected according to the forms 
of the Constitution? Must we consent to live under a Govern¬ 
ment which we believe will henceforth be controlled and admin¬ 
istered bv those who not only deny us justice and equality, and 
brand us as inferiors, but whose avowed principles and policy 
must destroy our domestic tranquillity, imperal the lives of our 
wives and children, degrade and dwarf, and ultimately destioy, 
our State? Must we live, by choice or compulsion, under the rule 
of those who present us the dire alternative of an irrepressible 
conflict” with the northern people in defense of our altars and 
our fireside, or the mamumission of our slaves, and the. admission 
of them to social and political equality? No, sir, no! The freemen 
of Alabama have proclaimed to the world that they will not; and 
have proved their sincerity by seceding from the Union, and 
hazarding all the dangers and difficulties of a separate and in¬ 
dependent station among the nations of the earth. 

They have learned from history the admonitory truth, that 
the people who live under governors appointed against their con¬ 
sent by unfriendly foreign or confederate States, will not long 
enjoy the blessings of liberty, or have the courage to claim them. 
They feel that were they to consent to do so, they would lose the 
respect of their foes and the sympathy of their friends. They are 
resolved not to trust to the hands of their enemies the measure of 
their rights. They intend to preserve for themselves, and to 
transmit to their posterity, the freedom they received from their 
ancestors, or perish in the attempt. Cordially approving this 
act of my mother State, and acknowledging no other allegiance, 
r shall return, like a true and loyal son, to her bosom, to defend 
her honor, maintain her rights, and share her fate. 
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Senator Benjamin Fitzpatrick 2 

Mr. President, I rise merely to add, that having had an op¬ 
portunity of knowing beforehand the sentiments which my col¬ 
league has expressed; and believing that they fairly represent the 
feelings, opinions, and purposes of our constituents, and correctly 
explain the reasons and causes of their late action, he was fully 
warranted in saying he had my full concurrence in the views which 
he has just submitted. I therefore deem it unnecessary, if not 
improper, to abuse the privilege which the courtesy of the Senate 
accords to me, by further remarks. I feel that I am bound by 
the act of Alabama, and cannot claim the rights and privileges 
of a member of this body. I acknowledge no loyalty to any other 
power than that of my sovereign State; and shall return to her 
with the purpose to sustain her action and to share her fortunes, 
for weal or woe. 


Clement Claiborne Clay 



Clement Claiborne Clay was 
born in 1817, at Huntsville, and 
died January 3, 1882. He was 
the son of Clement Comer and 
Susanna Claiborne (Withers) 
Clay, the former a native of Vir¬ 
ginia, a lawyer, Representative in 
Congress, Governor of Alabama 
and United States Senator. He 
graduated at the University of 
Alabama with the A.B. degree in 
1834, and with the A.M. degree 
in 1837. He studied law at the 
University of Virginia and was 
admitted to the bar in 1840, lo¬ 
cating in his native town where 
he practiced his profession and 
edited the Huntsville Democrat . 
He served in the Alabama Legis- 
Senator C. C. Clay lature 1842-44-45. In the latter 

year he was elected Judge of the Madison County Court and in 1853 
was elected by the Alabama Legislature for a term of six years in 
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the United States Senate and was reelected in 1859. While in 
the United States Senate Mr. Clay was distinguished for his ad¬ 
vocacy of the doctrine of State sovereignty and for his adherence 
to the school of constitutional interpretation of which John C. 
Calhoun was a great champion. He advocated the admission o 
Kansas as a State with a pro-slavery constitution. When Alabama 
dissolved her relations with the United States, Senator Clay with 
his colleagues withdrew from the Congress January, 1861. Upon 
the organization of the Confederate Government a few months 
later he was elected a member of the Confederate Congress an 
served until 1863. In the following year he represented the Con¬ 
federate States of America in Canada but in 1865 after Genera 
Lee’s surrender he started on horseback for Texas. Being falsely 
charged with complicity in the assassination of President Lincoln, 
a reward was offered for his apprehension. On hearing of this 
he rode 150 miles to surrender himself to the Federal authorities 
at Macon, Ga. He was taken to Augusta and placed on the same 
boat with President Jefferson Davis and confined with him in 
Fortress Monroe, Va„ where he was held for twelve months, with¬ 
out being brought to trial. Finally, through the efforts of his 
wife, Virginia (Tunstall) Clay, who had personal interviews with 
President Andrew Johnson and the Secretary of War of the United 
States, he was released in May, 1866. From that time until his 
death he practiced law in Huntsville and had planting interests in 

Jackson County. 
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Benjamin Fitzpatrick 3 

Benjamin Fitzpatrick was 
the ninth Governor of Alabama 
and was for a number of years a 
United States Senator from this 
state. He was born in 1802 in 
Georgia and died at Wetumpka 
in 1869. Although born in Geor¬ 
gia, Governor Fitzpatrick was of 
parentage that had moved from 
Virginia to the former state im¬ 
mediately following the end of 
the War of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. The older Fitzpatrick served 
with such distinction in that 
war that he was presented with 
a sword for service rendered at 
Savannah where he was wound-? 
ed. His newly adopted state elect¬ 
ed him to the Legislature where 
Senator Benjamin Fitzpatrick he served for nineteen consecutive 
years. On the maternal side Governor Fitzpatrick was descended 
from the Phillips family. The Fitzpatrick ancestry, however, was 
of Irish origin which located in Virginia as early as 1720. Among 
Governor Fitzpatrick's other ancestors were the Woodsons and 
Napiers of Virginia, the latter family being of French Huguenot 
descent. 

The future Governor of Alabama was left an orphan at the 
age of seven and was. reared by an older sister. He came to Ala¬ 
bama in 1816, at that time only fourteen years of age, having been 
sent into the Indian country to manage the interest of his brothers 
who had acquired land on the banks of the Alabama River north 
of Montgomery. While he was still very young he served as a 
Deputy Sheriff in Elmore County which at the time was a part 
of Autauga. In addition to supervising the farming interests of 
the family, young Benjamin became a clerk in a trading house on 
the present site of Wetumpka. He read law in Montgomery and 



3 Alabama Historical Quarterly No. 3, Vol. 2. 
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was admitted to the bar at that place and formed a professional 
partnership with Henry Goldthwaite who became one of the most 
distinguished lawyers of the early period of the State. 

Just as Alabama became a state, 1819, young Fitzpatrick was 
elected Solicitor of Montgomery County, a position he held for 
several terms but the lure of the land drew him back to the Fitz¬ 
patrick plantation where he conducted his agricultural activities. 
In those early times most of the politicians of the State were also 
planters. In 1839 Fitzpatrick was placed at the head of the Demo¬ 
cratic ticket for the State-at-large to canvass the interests of Van 
Buren for President. He made such a good impression upon the 
electorate through his public addresses and appearances that in 
1841 he was elected Governor of Alabama and re-elected two years 
later for a second term. 

« 

The most important event of Governor Fitzpatrick's admin¬ 
istration was the overthrow of the greatly abused state banking 
system. The operations of these banks had made the state liable 
for their indebtedness which brought it on the brink of financial 
ruin. Governor Fitzpatrick appointed a commission to adjust the 
affairs of the banks which ably fulfilled its trust. 

In 1848 Governor Fitzpatrick was chosen by the incumbent 
Governor, Reuben Chapman to fill a vacancy in the United States 
Senate caused by the death of Senator Dixon Hall Lewis and 
again in 1853, was appointed to the Senate by Governor Henry 
W. Collier to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Senator 
William Rufus King, who was elected Vice-President of the United 
States on the ticket with Franklin D. Pierce. In 1855 Senator 
Fitzpatrick was re-elected by the Legislature of the State which 
held that power under the Constitution of that period and served 
a full term. Upon his arrival in Washington, Fitzpatrick was 
chosen President pro-tem of the United States Senate in the ab¬ 
sence of the Vice-President and served in that capacity from 1857 
to 1860. At that time the Democratic Party was in the throws 
of dissention and held two Conventions. In one of these Conven¬ 
tions, the one held in Baltimore, Benjamin Fitzpatrick was nomi¬ 
nated the Democratic candidate for Vice-President of the United 
States and declined the nomination, realizing that national senti¬ 
ment was in such a state of mind that the secession of Alabama 
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along with other Southern States was imminent. When his state 
seceded from the Union in 1861 Senator Fitzpatrick returned home. 

At the close of the war he was selected to represent his county 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1865, and was unanimously 
elected President of that body. That was the last official position 
held by him as he, along with all Confederate leaders, was dis¬ 
franchised shortly afterward. Once more he retired and once 
more he returned to his plantation near Wetumpka where he died 
on November 25, 1868. 

Governor Fitzpatrick was twice married, in 1827 to Sarah 
Terry Elmore, daughter of General John Archer Elmore, whose 
beautiful country home, “Huntingdon” still remains in the family 
in a perfect state of restoration. His second marriage which took 
place in 1846 was to Aurelia Rachel Blassingame, of Marion, Ala¬ 
bama. Six children were born of the first marriage and two of 
the second marriage. 

» 

Governor Fitzpatrick is buried in Oakwood Cemetery, in 
Montgomery. 

DELEGATION IN LOWER HOUSE 

When Alabama Seceded from the Union in 1861 the State was 
represented in the lower House of Congress by seven members. 
A withdrawal address of considerable length was made by Con¬ 
gressman Williamson R. W. Cobb and follows: 1 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I feel it due to my country and my constituents, to this House 
and myself, before taking my departure, to give some reasons 
which have dictated the act which I now take. I have declined 
taking it before, resolved upon first receiving in form the ordinance 
of secession from the State of Alabama. My colleagues left some 
days ago. I did not go with them, believing it to be my duty to 
wait for the copy of the ordinance of secession of Alabama, which 
I have embraced in the communication just read from the Clerk’s 
table. Yet, since the withdrawal of my colleagues, I have absented 
myself from the deliberations and business of this body; and from 
that time I have not drawn one cent of pay. 


a The Congressional Globe, op. cit., pp. 645f. 
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Under the action of my State, under that ordinance, which I 
received yesterday, I am, in my judgment, compelled to return 
to the land which gave me birth, to share its fate through weal 
and woe, through good and evil fortune. Profound, sir, is my feel¬ 
ing in leaving this House of Representatives of the United States, 
where I have served for the last fourteen years. Those with 
whom I have served, and with whom I have been associated, will 
bear witness with what fidelity I have ever endeavored to dis¬ 
charge my duties as one of the Representatives of the people. It 
has ever been my desire to do justice by all, and never to be 
forgetful of that courtesy which ought to characterize the inter¬ 
course of the members of the House. I depart from this presence 
reluctantly, because I had hoped from the beginning that some¬ 
thing would have been done to preserve. the integrity of this 
Union. Day after day, week after week, I have-waited for some¬ 
thing to be done by the Senate and this House in the way of com¬ 
promise, predicated upon the Constitution and equitable principles, 
such as we have a right to expect; which would, sir, have been 
received by my constituents with gladness of heart. 

It will be remembered that on the 11th of last month I ad¬ 
vised members that Alabama would withdraw herself from the 
Union by the 15th of this month of January, unless something was 
done to restore peace and harmony to the country. My predic¬ 
tion has been fulfilled. Now, sir, when I return home, let me not 
go without hope. Let me have it within my power to say to my 
people that there is hope, however faint it may appear now. But 
my appeal to the House is that there shall be action; something 
done to restore confidence between the different sections of the 
Union, that there shall be peace, harmony, and prosperity once 
more restored to this now divided and distracted country. (Ap¬ 
plause). 

Let me briefly recount .some of the events which have tran¬ 
spired since my service here. I have seen acquisition after ac¬ 
quisition of territory by war and purchase . While I have been a 
member, men from the North and men from the South have fought 
together upon the same battle-fields, in defense of the standard of 
the Union. I have seen the eagles of the Republic sweep with 
proud wing across the snow-clad Rocky Mountains, and I have 
seen the stars and stripes planted upon the Gulf of California, and 
upon the shores of the far Pacific. I have seen more: I have seen 
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our flag break down the selfish barriers of oriental nations, and 
fly in triumph in China and Japan, a shield and a guard of protec¬ 
tion for American citizens and American commerce. How grand 
a future had the Union only a few years back! With the planting 
interests of the South, and the manufacturing and shipping in¬ 
terests of the North, I looked to see ourselves the masters of the 
world. But, sir, in that I have been mistaken. I have seen savage 
nation after nation yield to the civilization of the white man. I 
have seen State after State, and Territory after Territory, con¬ 
structed out of country annexed since I have been a member of 
this House. Yes, sir; and I have seen star after star fall from the 
galaxy of the brightest names in our country’s history—a Clay, a 
Webster, a Calhoun, and others. Oh, that today some of those 
bright luminaries could raise their voices from the grave, and 
speak to those they have left behind, and tell them what their 
duty is! If they had them with us to-day, probably we might 
save this great and once happy country, by a settlement of these 
present difficulties. But they are not with us. Yet cannot we 
find others who, if not equal in ability, are as anxious to settle 
these unhappy difficulties, and to restore peace and harmony to 
our distracted country? I trust we shall find many such. 

Sir, you must be well aware of the depth of my feeling when 
I take my leave of the councils of a country which has been a 
great country during the brief period of its existence, and which 
was destined to be the greatest country upon earth. You can 
imagine that a man of ordinary ability and feeling must feel deep¬ 
ly, when he sees a country, greater than any other the sun ever 
shone upon, distracted, and perhaps severed forever. I feel deeply; 
and I am not ashamed to confess it. I say, with uplifted hands, 
God save my country! Who will say the same? How many will 
say that they are anxious to save the country? I trust, all. I 
have to leave the matter in your hands. When you send your 
messengers to us of the South, I trust you will not send mes¬ 
sengers to coerce and subjugate us; but send us messengers of 
peace, and we will receive them with open arms and warm hearts. 
But, if you should deem it your duty to s rt nd persons to coerce and 
subjugate us, we must defend our rights, and protect our wives 
and little ones. We may not be able to erect a monument of 
victory to bequeath to them; though we can, and I trust we will, 
in such an emergency, erect a monument to our memory, with the 
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inscription thereon, written in letters of blood, we have faithfully 
defended our constitutional rights. 

And now, let me appeal to you to do something after I shall 
have gone, to satisfy the anxious mind of this nation; for I be¬ 
lieve that prayer is going forth continually, from one end of the 
country to the other, that something may be done before the 4th 
of next month. On that day a convention of southern States as¬ 
sembles at Montgomery for the purpose of forming a provisional 
government. I beg you to do that which will make it unnecessary 
for them to take that step, and which will restore the country to 
a condition of peace and happiness. 

Mr. Speaker, I ought not to trespass upon the courtesy of 
the House, nor consume its time longer; but I must say one word 
more. As I look around me, I see many vacant seats. What has 
become of those who have heretofore occupied them? The seats 
once occupied by my colleagues are vacant. And are not the seats 
occupied by the South Carolina delegation vacant? Yes. Do I 
not see the seats of the Georgia delegation vacant? Yes. And that 
of the member from Florida? Yes; all, all are vacant: and what 
does it mean? The rapidly occurring events of the day give us an 
answer not to be misunderstood. Will you not heed the warning 
contained in these portentous events? 

And now, before I take leave of you, my northern friends, 
allow me, with a throbbing heart, to return to you my warmest 
thanks for the many efforts you have made to save the country. 
We have differed upon some minor matters—matters of less 
importance than the great question we have fought our battles 
upon; but when I leave you, I bear with me only fond recollec¬ 
tions, and the consciousness that I leave behind me brave and pa¬ 
triotic hearts, able and willing to battle for our constitutional and 
equal rights, and the safety of our common country. And now, 
gentlemen of the Republican party, let me say that you have this 
question in your own hands, and that you can still this storm be¬ 
fore the sun shall set to-day. Will you not do it, and allow your 
President to come into power as the President of the whole coun¬ 
try, North, South, East, and West? I trust that you will do some¬ 
thing; that peace and harmony may be restored; that your families 
and our families, that have mingled so long in social harmony, 
may not be called upon to shed each others* blood; and that peace 
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may reign from the rising to the setting sun, and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Stand upon your assumed dignity and 
platform no longer; but come patriotically up to the call of your 
distracted country, and coming millions shall pronounce you 
blessed. I now thank the House for the many courtesies extended 
to me and the aid they have often given me in passing many im¬ 
portant measures, and bid you adieu, to return, as I have said, 
to my dear Alabama, where the bones of my father and my mother 
rest; to defend their ashes, and to share the fate of those to whom 
I am closely bound, be it for weal or for woe. (Applause in the 
galleries.) 

In addition to the speech of withdrawal made by W. R. W. 
Cobb, a joint communication addressed to William Pennington, 
Speaker of the House, was signed by the entire Alabama delega¬ 
tion and is as follows: 

Sir: Having received information that the State of Alabama 
through a convention representing her sovereignty, has adopted 
and ratified an ordinance, by which she “withdraws from the 
Union of the United States of America,” and resumes the powers 
heretofore delegated to the Federal Government, it is proper that 
we should communicate the same to you, and through you to the 
House of Representatives, over which you preside, and announce 
our withdrawal from the further deliberations of that body. 

The causes which, in the judgment of our State, rendered such 
action necessary, we need not relate. It is sufficient to say, that 
duty requires our obedience to her sovereign will, and that we 
shall return to our homes, sustain her action, and share the for¬ 
tunes of her people. 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servants: 


George S. Houston 
Sydenham Moore 
David Clopton 
James L. Pugh 
J. L. M. Curry 
James A. Stallworth 


Biographical sketches of these men follow: 
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Williamson R. W. Cobb 

Williamson R. W. Cobb was born June 8, 1870 in Ray County, 
Tenn., and died November 1, 1864 at Bellefonte, Ala. He was 
reared on his father’s Madison County plantation, and received 
a limited education. He served as a member of the State Legisla¬ 
ture from Jackson County 1844-45, and was elected to Congress 
in 1847 being continuously reelected to that position until 1861 
when Alabama seceded from the Union. With his Congressional 
colleagues he withdrew from the Congress. He was elected to the 
Confederate Congress in 1862 but his fidelity was immediately 
suspected and after some investigation he was expelled by a un¬ 
animous vote. It was during that same year that he was acci¬ 
dentally killed by the discharge of his own pistol. He married a 
Miss Alison of Madison County. Further information for a more 
extended sketch has not been located. 

George Smith Houston 

He was born January 17, 1811 in Williamson County, Tenn., 
and died December 31, 1879 in Athens, Alabama. He was the 
son of Davis and Hannah Pugh (Reagan) Houston, natives of 
South Carolina, who moved to Lauderdale County about 1821 and 
engaged in agriculture. He was the grandson of John and Mary 
(Ross) Houston, who in 1760 emigated from County Tyrone, Ire¬ 
land, and settled in North Carolina. George Smith Houston re¬ 
ceived an elementary education in an academy in Lauderdale 
County and later read law in the office of Judge George Coalter 
in Florence, Alabama, completing his studies in Judge Boyle’s law 
school at Harrodsburg, Ky. He was admitted to the bar in 1831 
and elected to the State Legislature the next year. Two years 
later he was appointed District Solicitor. He moved to Limestone 
County in 1834 and continued ,his law practice. He was elected 
Solicitor and held that office until 1841 when he was elected to 
Congress for which office he was successively reelected until 1849. 
Once more he returned to politics and was returned to Congress 
in 1851 where he remained until his State seceded in 1861, at which 
time he withdrew from the House of Representatives with his 
colleagues. During his eighteen years in Congress he was recog¬ 
nized as one of the leaders of the House and was a member of 
many important committees, being Chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, Ways and Means, and the Judiciary. He was 
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opposed to secession and probably made the last Douglas speech 
ever made in Alabama. Upon realizing the probability of the se¬ 
cession of his State along with other Southern States, he became a 
member of the committee of 33 to devise means to save the Union, 
but when Alabama seceded he drafted and presented to the Speaker 
of the House the formal withdrawal of the Alabama delegation 
from the Federal Congress. After the War Between the States 
had ended he refused to take the oath of allegiance demanded by 
Federal authorities and was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
Confederacy, contributing liberally to its support. 


He was again elected to the United States Senate but was not 
allowed by the Federal Government to take his seat. In 1874 
when the Radical Party was in control of the State, Senator Hous¬ 
ton was elected Governor over David P. Lewis in the first Demo- 
ci atic victory after the enforcement of the Reconstruction meas¬ 
ures. While Chief Executive of the State he earnestly advocated 
a numbei of reforms and urged economy in every department. 
The most important measure before the Legislature during his 
administration was the State debt. The Legislature at his solici¬ 
tation appointed a committee to investigate and make some ad¬ 
justment. Under that committee the bonded debt that had been 
made by irresponsible Reconstruction legislators was restored to 
condition which brought it into agreement with the Union. At 
the expiration of his term as Governor he was re-elected. The 
Legislature wished to again elect him to the United States Senate 
but he declined that honor in order that he might fill out his sec¬ 
ond term as Governor. At the expiration of his second term in 
the Governor’s office he was sent to the Senate but on account of 
ill health retired from that body and late in that year, 1879, died 
at his home in Athens. 

Governor Houston married Mary L. Beatty, at Athens, in 
1835. His second wife was Ellen Irvine, of Florence, whom he 
married in 1861. His sons, David and George S., Jr., served in 
the Confederate Army through the four years of the war. Other 
children were John P., Mary E., and four others who died in child¬ 
hood. Children of his second marriage were Emma and Maggie 
Lou. 
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Sydenham Moore 

He was born May 25, 1817, in Rutherford County, Tenn., and 
died August 20, 1862, his last residence being Eutaw, Greene 
County. He was the son of Alfred and Eliza (Jones) Moore and 
grandson of Rev. John and Rebecca (Fletcher) Moore and of 
Rev. Edmund Jones, of Tennessee. He received a .good education 
and was a graduate of the University of Alabama. He read law 
at Huntsville, was admitted to the bar and practiced in Greensboro 
where he was made Judge of the Probate Court of Greene County 
for a term of six years. In 1838, during the Cherokee Indian War, 
he volunteered and served in Captain Otey’s Company. In 1840 
he was elected Judge of the County Court and held that office 
through successive elections for ten years. He fought in the Mexi¬ 
can War in which he was a Captain of Mounted Volunteers. 
Upon his return home in 1847 he was elected Brigadier-General 
of Militia. He was nominated by his Party for Congress in 1853 
and 1855. In 1857 he was appointed Judge of the Circuit Court 
and a few months later was elected as a Democrat to the 51st 
and 56th Congresses, serving from March 1857 to January 21, 1861 
when he retired with his colleagues to return to Alabama which 
State had seceded from the Union. He served as Colonel of the 
11th Alabama Regiment in the Confederate States Army and was 
fatally wounded at the Battle of Seven Pines. He married Aman¬ 
da Melvina Hobson, of Greensboro, a descendant of Baron de 
Graffenreid and of General Elijah Clarke of Revolutionary fame. 
The children were Alfred, who as a Confederate officer was killed 
at the Battle of Chickamauga; Rittenhouse, Mary Quitman, Syden¬ 
ham/Anne Eliza, Alice Albina, Gertrude Creswell, William Webb, 
Amanda Hobson. 


David Clopton 

He was born September 29, 1820 in Putnam County, Ga., and 
died February 5, 1892 in Montgomery. He was the son of Dr. 
Alford and Sarah (Kendrick) Clopton. He was of English an- 
centry, a member of which emigated to Virginia prior to the Revo¬ 
lutionary War. His primary education was obtained in good 
schools in his native State and he entered Randolph Macon Col¬ 
lege, Virginia, in 1836 and graduated with first honors four years 
later. He returned to his home in Macon, Ga., where he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar the following year. In 1844 he 
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removed to Tuskegee, Ala., where he practiced his profession. 
Subsequently, he removed to Montgomery and in 1859 was elected 
to Congress. When Alabama passed the Ordinance of Secession 
he retired from the House of Representatives with the other 
members of the Alabama delegation. While in Congress he was 
conspicuous as a firm and earnest advocate of States Rights and 
of a strict construction of the Federal Constitution. He served as 
Assistant Quartermaster with the rank of Captain in the 12th 
Alabama Infantry Regiment, C.S.A. Although not a candidate for 
the office he was elected to the Confederate Congress and re¬ 
elected until the fall of the Confederacy. He at once resumed the 
practice of his profession and took little part in politics after the 
War Between the States until the memorable campaign of 1874, 
when the State was redeemed from Carpetbag rule. Four years 
later he was elected to the Legislature and was chosen Speaker 
of the House during that term. In 1884 he was appointed by 
Governor Edward O'Neal an Associate Justice of the State Su¬ 
preme Court and was two years later elected without opposition 
to that position. He was serving on the bench at the time of his 
death in 1892. Interested in business, in education and in good 
government, Judge Clopton left an indelible imprint upon the his¬ 
tory of Alabama. He was a Methodist and a Mason of high 
standing. Judge Clopton was three times married, first to Martha 
E. Ligon, who died in 1867; second to Mrs. Mary F. Chambers, 
who died in 1885 and third, to Mrs. Virginia Clay, widow of C. C. 
Clay, who survived him. Children of his first marriage were: 
Wilhelmina, who married Clifford Anderson Lanier; Laura, who 
married William Chambers; Louisa, who married Montgomery 
Benjamin; David, Edward, Hunter and Robert. Children of his 
second marriage were: Clifford and Albert. 

James Lawrence Pugh 

He was born May 3, 1819, near Waynesboro, Ga., and died 
March 9, 1907 in Washington, D. C. He was the son of Robert 
and Anne Silvia (Tilman) Pugh, of Georgia, and later of Pike 
County, Ala. The Pugh ancestry was of Welch origin, including 
Sir Owen Glendower, the last Prince of Wales. In 1866 three of 
the Pugh brothers emigated to Virginia with their families and 
located in Jamestown, one of the brothers, Senator Pugh’s an¬ 
cestor, later coming to Georgia. Eager for an education, young 
Pugh attended the local academies at various periods. 
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In 1836 he joined the Eufaula Rifles for service in the Indian 
War, and later studied law in private offices being admitted to 
the bar in 1841. Locating in Eufaula he practiced his profession 
for 39 years and was elected to the 36th Congress without opposi¬ 
tion in 1859. When Alabama seceded from the Union he, with his 
colleagues withdrew from the U. S. Congress and enlisted in the 
Eufaula Rifles, Company A, 1st Alabama Infantry. He was elect¬ 
ed to the first and second Confederate Congresses, serving in that 
capacity until the Confederacy fell, after which time he resumed 
the practice of law at Eufaula. He was active in the political 
campaigns of 1874, and was elected President of the State Con¬ 
vention of the Democratic Conservative Party that year. He was 
a member of the State Constitutional Convention of 1875 and was 
elected to the U. S. Senate in 1880, to fill the unexpired term of 
Senator Houston and was reelected without opposition to that 
office in 1884 and again in 1890, serving until March 3, 1897, a 
period of sixteen successive years. While in the Senate, he was 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee and his report on the 
Tenure of Office Act during the 49th Congress was said to have 
been “one of the greatest State papers of the last forty years. 

In 1888, he was offered the position of Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States by President Grover Cleve¬ 
land but declined because of his advanced age of 66 years. Sena¬ 
tor Pugh, in 1847, married Sarena Hunter, of Eufaula, who sur¬ 
vived him only four years. Children born of this marriage were 
Laura Theresa. Edward Lawrence, James Lawrence, Jr., Sallie 
Sarena, John Cochran and Henry Linguard. 

Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry 

He was-born June 5, 1825, in Lincoln County, Ga., and died 
February 12, 1903, at Asheville, N. C., and is buried in Richmond, 
Va., where he was lesiding at the time of his death. He was the 
son of William and Susan (Winn) Curry, the former a Colonel 
of State Militia who removed to Alabama in 1838, locating in 
Talladega County, where he owned a large tract of land. He was 
the grandson of Thomas Curry and wife, a Miss Walker, and of 
Richard F. and Prudence (Lamar) Winn. His maternal great¬ 
grandfather was a soldier of the Revolution and a brother of the 
founder of Winnsboro, S. C., and Basil Lamar. The Currys are 
of Scotch, the Winns of Welch, and the Lamars of French descent. 
Dr. Curry removed with his father to Talladega County in 1837 
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and was educated in the public schools of Georgia and private 
schools of South Carolina, graduating from the University of 
Georgia, in 1843 and from the Dane Law School of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, in 1845. He was admitted to the bar in Talladega in 1846 
and joined the Texas Rangers in the same year serving for a short 
time with distinction. He represented Talladega County in the 
State Legislature, 1847-53-55. 

While serving in the Legislature he drew up a Bill for the 
Geological Survey of the State and participated largely in efforts 
in behalf of education. He was elected to the United States Con¬ 
gress in 1857 and reelected in 1859 but resigned in 1861 with other 
Southern members of the House. He was elected as a member of 
the Provisional Confederate Congress and later elected to the first 
Confederate Congress. He entered the Confederate Army in 1864 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 6th Alabama Cavalry 
Regiment and served until the end of the war. In 1865, he was 
elected presiding officer of the Baptist State Convention and the 
same year accepted the Presidency of Howard College which was 
at that time located at Marion, Ala. In 1868, he became professor 
of English at Richmond College, Virginia, and later was appointed 
to the chair of philosophy and lecturer on Constitutional and In¬ 
ternational law. In 1881 he was elected general agent of the Pea¬ 
body Educational Fund and in 1890 was entrusted with the general 
agency of the Slater Fund. 

On March 27, 1885, Dr. Curry was offered the head of the 
Bureau of Education in Washington, but declined to accept and 
in the fall of the same year he accepted the appointment from 
President Cleveland as Minister to Spain, a position he held for 
three years. In 1888 he resigned that diplomatic post and returned 
to America to again become the agent of the Peabody Fund. In 
April 1902, he was sent to Spain as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the coronation of King Alfonso XIII, and while there was deco¬ 
rated with the Royal Order of Charles III. He was given honorary 
degrees by several educational institutions and was a member of 
many learned and patriotic societies. Dr. Curry was an author of 
distinction, among his works being Constitutional Government in Spain , 
1889, and Establishment ad Disestablishment in America , published the 
same year; William Ewart Gladstone , 1891; The Southern States of 
ihe American Union ; 1895; The Civil History of the Government of 
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the Confederate States with Some Personal Reminiscenes, 1901. He 
wrote quite freely for newspapers and magazines and made nu¬ 
merous addresses on educational subjects. In 1903, the legislature 
of Alabama designated Dr; Curry, then deceased, to be one of the 
two allowable State representatives in Statuary Hall in the Capitol 
building in Washington. 

Dr. Curry married, first, in 1847, Anne Alexander Bowie; sec¬ 
ond, in 1867, Mary Wortham Thomas. Children by his first mar¬ 
riage were Susan Lamar and Manly Bowie. 


James Adams Stallworth 

He was born April 7, 1822, near Evergreen, Ala., and died at 
that place August 31, 1861. He was the son of Nicholas and Polly 
(Adams) Stallworth. Reared as an orphan he received his edu¬ 
cation from the local academies and began the life of a planter 
at an early age. He was elected as a Democrat to the State Leg¬ 
islature in 1845 and re-elected two years later. He began the study 
of law while serving in the Legislature and in 1848 was licensed 
to practice. Two years later he was elected Solicitor of the Second 
Judicial District. He was elected to Congress in 1857 and again 
in 1859, remaining a member of that body until the passage of the 
Ordinance of Secession by the Alabama Convention when, to¬ 
gether with the other members of the Alabama delegation he with¬ 
drew. Owing to delicate health, he was not able to serve m a 
military capacity during the War Between the States but con¬ 
tributed largely of his means to the cause. He was a Mason. Mr. 
Stallworth was married about 1840 to Harriet Emmaline Crosby, 
of Belleville. The children of this marriage were Mary Elizabeth, 
whose husband William Edward Broughton lost his life in the 
Confederate Army; John Crosby Stallworth, 1st Lieutenant, 15th 
Alabama Regiment and Adjutant of the 33rd Alabama Regiment 
who also died in military service; James Adams, 1st Lieutenant, 
C.S.A., died at the University of Virginia, 1866; Sallie Allen, who 
died in childhood. 
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WITHDRAWAL SPEECH OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 

(In view of the fact that Senator Davis was elected President of the Pro¬ 
visional Government of the Confederate States between the two sessions of 
the Alabama Secession Convention, the Editor has thought it proper to reproduce 
in this issue of the Quarterly his withdrawal speech from the United States Senate 
following the secession of Mississippi, which State he represented in that body. 
His statement explains his position on States Rights and the question of seces¬ 
sion and is of great importance in consideration of his future history.) 

I rise, Mr. President, for the purpose of announcing to the 
Senate that I have satisfactory evidence that the State of Missis¬ 
sippi, by a solemn ordinance of her people in convention assembled, 
has declared her separation from the United States. Under these 
circumstances, of course my functions are terminated here. It has 
seemed to me proper, however, that I should appear in the Senate 
to announce that fact to my associates, and I will say but very 
little more. The occasion does not invite me to go into argument; 
and my physical condition would not permit me to do so if it were 
otherwise; and yet it seems to become me to say something on the 
part of the State I here represent, on an occasion so solemn as this. 

It is known to Senators who have served with me here, that 
I have for many years advocated, as an essential attribute of State 
sovereignty, the right of a State to secede from the Union. There¬ 
fore, if I had not believed there was justifiable cause; if I had 
thought that Mississippi was acting without sufficient provocation, 
or without an existing necessity, I should still, under my theory 
of the Government, because of my allegiance to the State of which 
I am a citizen, have been bound by her action. I, however, may 
be permitted to say that I do think she has justifiable cause, and 
I approve of her act. I conferred with her people before that act 
was taken, counseled them then that if the state of things which 
they apprehended should exist when the convention met, they 
should take the action which they have now adopted. 

I hope none who hear me will confound this expression of 
mine with the advocacy of the right of a State to remain in the 
Union, and to disregard its constitutional obligations by the nulli¬ 
fication of the law. Such is not my theory. Nullification and se¬ 
cession, so often confounded, are indeed antagonistic principles. 
Nullification is a remedy which it is sought to apply within the 
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Union, and against the agent of the States. It is only to be justi¬ 
fied when the agent has violated his constitutional obligation, and 
a State, assuming to judge for itself, denies the right of the agent 
thus to act, and appeals to the other States of the Union for a 
decision; but when the States themselves, and when the people of 
the States, have so acted as to convince us that they will not regard 
our constitutional rights, then, and then for the first time, arises 
the doctrine of secession in its practical application. 

A great man who now reposes with his fathers, and who has 
been often arraigned for a want of fealty to the Union, advocated 
the doctrine of nullification, because it preserved the Union. It 
was because of his deepseated attachment to the Union, his de¬ 
termination to find some remedy for existing ills short of a sever¬ 
ance of the ties which bound South Carolina to the other States, 
that Mr. Calhoun advocated the doctrine of nullification, which 
he proclaimed to be peaceful, to be within the limits of State 
power, not to disturb the Union, but only to be a means of bringing 
the agent before the tribunal of the States for their judgment. 

Secession belongs to a different class of remedies. It is to be 
justified upon the basis that the States are sovereign. There was 
a time when none denied it. I hope the time may come again, 
when a better comprehension of the theory of our Government, 
and the inalienable rights of the people of the States is a sovereign, 
and thus may reclaim the grants which it has made to any agent 
whomsoever. 

I therefore say I concur in the action of the people of Mis¬ 
sissippi, believing it to be necessary and proper, and should have 
been bound by their action if my belief had been otherwise; and 
this brings me to the important point which I wish on this last 
occasion to present to the Senate. It is by this confounding of 
nullification and secession that the name of a great man, whose 
ashes now mingle with his mother earth, has been invoked to justi¬ 
fy coercion against a seceded‘State. The phrase “to execute the 
laws,” was an expressoin which General Jackson applied to the case 
of a State refusing to obey the laws while yet a member of the Un¬ 
ion, That is not the case which is now presented. The laws are to 
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be executed over the United States, and upon the people of the 
United States. They have no relation to any foreign country. 
It is a perversion of terms, at least it is a great misapprehension 
of the case, which cites that expression for application ot a State 
which has withdrawn from the Union. You may make war on a 
foreign State. If it be the purpose of gentlemen, they may make 
war against a State which has withdrawn from the Union; but 
there are no laws of the United States to be executed within the 
limits of a seceded State. A State finding herself in the condition 
in which Mississippi has judged she is, in which her safety re¬ 
quires that she should provide for the maintenance of her rights 
out of the union, surrenders all the benefits, (they are known to be 
great), severs all the ties of affections, (and they are close and en¬ 
during,) which have bound her to the Union; and thus divesting 
herself of every benefit, taking upon herself every burden, she 
claims to be exempt from any power to execute the laws of the 
United States within her limits. 

I well remember an occasion when Massachusetts was ar¬ 
raigned before the bar of the Senate, and when then the doctrine 
of coercion was rife and to be applied against her because of the 
rescue of .a fugitive slave in Boston. My opinion then was the 
same that it is now. Not in a spirit of egotism, but to show that 
I am not influenced in my opinion because the case is my own. 
I refer to that time and that occasion as containing the opinion 
which I then entertained, and on which my present conduct is 
based. I then said, if Massachusetts, following her through a 
stated line of conduct, chooses to take the last step which separates 
her from the Union, it is her right to go, and I will neither vote 
one dollar nor one man to coerce her back; but will say to her, 
God speed, in memory of the kind association which once existed 
between her and the other states. 

It has been a conviction of pressing necessity, it has been a 
belief that we are to be deprived in the Union of the rights which 
our fathers bequeathed to us, which has brought Mississippi into 
her present decision. She has heard proclaimed the theory that 
all men are created free and equal, and this made the basis of an 
attack upon her social institutions; and the sacred Declaration of 
Independence has been invoked to maintain the position of the 
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equality of the races. That Declaration of Independence is to be 
construed by the circumstances and purposes for which it was 
made. The communities were declaring their independence; the 
people of those communities were asserting that no man was born 
—to use the language of Mr. Jefferson—booted and spurred to 
ride over the rest of mankind; that men were created equal— 
meaning the men of the political community; that there was no 
divine right to rule; that no man inherited the right to govern; 
that there were no classes by which* power and place descended to 
families, but that all stations were equally within the grasp of 
each member of the body-politic. These were the great principles 
they announced; these were the purposes for which they made 
their declaration; these were the ends to which their enunciation 
was dircted. They have not reference to the slave; else, how hap¬ 
pened it that among the items of arraignment made against George 
III was that he endeavored to do just what the North has been 
endeavoring of late to do—to stir up insurrection among our 
slaves? Had the Declaration announced that the negroes were 
free and equal, how was the Prince to be arraigned for stirring up 
insurrection among them? And how was this to be enumerated 
among the high crimes which caused the colonies to sever thei’r 
connection with the mother country? When our Constitution was 
formed, the same idea was rendered more palpable, for there we 
find provision made for that very class of persons as property; 
they were not put upon the footing of equality with white men— 
not even upon that of paupers and convicts; but, so far as repre¬ 
sentation was concerned, were discriminated against as a lower 
caste, only to be represented in the numerical proportion of three 
fifths. 

Then, Senators, we recur to the compact which binds us to¬ 
gether ; we recur to the principles upon which our Government was 
founded; and when you deny them, and when deny to us the right 
to withdraw from a Government which thus perverted threatens 
to be destructive of our rights, we but tread in the path of our 
fathers when we proclaim our independence, and take the hazard. 
This is done not in hostility to others, not to injure any section 
of the country, not even for our own pecuniary benefit; but from 
the high and solemn motive of defending and protecting the rights 

we inherited, and which it is our sacred duty to transmit unshorn 

* 

to our children. 
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I find in myself, perhaps, a type of the general feeling of my 
constituents towards yours. I am sure I feel no hostility to you, 
Senators from the North. I am sure there is not one of you, what¬ 
ever sharp discussion there may have been between us, to whom I 
cannot now say, in the presence of my God, I wish you well; and 
such, I am sure, is the feeling of the people whom I represent 
towards those whom you represent. I therefore feel that I but 
express their desire when I say I hope, and they hope, for peaceful 
relations with you, though we must part. They may be mutually 
beneficial to us in the future, as they have been in the past, if you 
so will it. The reverse may bring disaster oh every portion of the 
country; and if you will have it thus, we will invoke the God of 
our fathers, who delivered them from the power of the lion, to 
protect us from the ravages of the bear; and thus, putting our 
trust in God, and in our own firm hearts and strong arms, we will 
vindicate the right as best we may. 

In the course of my service here, associated at different times 
with a great variety of Senators, I see now around me some with 
whom I have served long; there have been points of collision; but 
whatever of offense there has been to me, I leave here; I carry 
with me no hostile remembrance. Whatever offense I have given 
which has not been redressed, or for which satisfaction has not 
been demanded, I have, Senators, in this hour of our parting, to 
offer you my apology for any pain which, in heat of discussion, 
I have inflicted. I go hence unencumbered of the remembrance of 
any injury received, and having discharged the duty of making 
the only reparation in my power of any injury offered. 

Mr. President, and Senators, having made the announcement 
which the occasion seemed to me to be required, it only remains 
for me to bid you a final adieu. 
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